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PREFACE. 


Wrwdstion, aimee the age of Christ and his apostles, ean be oom: 


fe Barope im the 16th century. By elevating the authority of 


every man to judge of their contents for himself, it released 
be tama mind from the fitters of Popish implicit faith, and 


portant, that, under a deeper impres- 
a ar dered fom it ur grate maybe 











composition of the present work. 
of distinguished females in the pr 
supported or contributed to this 
action, or heroic suffering, when : 
Reformation exposed them to pe 
hitherto been written, though the 
engaged the pen of the biographer, 
an opportunity of presenting var 
history of the Reformation in a son 
of introducing notices of the ch 
episodes in real life, altogether o1 
upon, in general history, though 
romantic interest. 

The amount of materials for such 
different lives. In some it is scant 
is so voluminous that a single life 
to a volume. In the compositio: 


which era mat stent - 


Preftuce. vii 
penttituble be has consulted the original sources of information, the 
pet eportance of which must be obvious to all conversant with 
Kuuirical inquiry. 

‘Thee memoirs being in a great measure historical, it seemed 
(wewary to their being the more clearly understood, that the 
alee shoald have placed before him the contemporancous events 
jel characters with which tho subjects of the memoira were con- 
(el This Gxformation the suthor has endeavoured to supply, 
(eects ia the course of the lives themselves, and, as this was 
 dwaye practinble without too great a digression from the 


to which they relate, This, it is hoped, will leave the 

te loas aa to the general course of the oventas of the period, 
connected with the ladies brought under review. 

| Had the author's limite permitted, he would have included ander 

Exgiish portion notices of some of the female martyrs who 

the reign of Quoon Mary, anid under the Netherlands 

several other females who underwent martyrdom 

MY “Multitudes of the tender wex in these, aa well 


Bot bees transmitted to posterity, and are to 
im the registers of the Lamb under the 
has not been to write a martyrology; 











better in this respect than Romanists—int 
being a characteristic of the age, not pecul 
party or religious system. But this is tc 
which the facts of the case, when fally and it 
no warrant. For, first, all the instances of 
when pat together, dwindle into insignifican 
the dreadful details of the cruelties of the 
multitudes whose lives it has sacrificed, an 
estimated, aince its first rise, to upwards of 
Secondly, while persecution in no party is 
merited censure and opprobrium, it is to be 1 
testanta had come out of a persecating churel 
rance of which they were in some instances 4 
to the lessons they had received from Rome. 
sible for it. And, thirdly, what the reader sl 
intolerance is at variance with one of the fan 
Protestantism—the principle that every man 
for himself in mattare of walinin- - —* . 


Preface. ix 

fem the depraved impalses of man's nature, from tempo- 

fifa outbarste of popular fary, or from the violence of certain 

tedividuals, but from the teachings of the Popish religious 

‘The principles of Protestantism, when acted upon, inevitably 

‘we teleration; thor of Popery, when acted upon, a4 inevitably 
{© pemecution. 

‘The charsctare whose lives are here narrated, the author presents 

the public rather as the representatives of the great leading 

of the Reformation against Popery, than as the sup- 

‘of say yurticalar denomination of Protestantism, for they 

to Protestants of different shades of opinions. In the 

of the ecclesiastical condition of Christendom during 

sign of Antichrist, givon in tho Apocalypse, the Spirit of God 

‘no note of the differences and divisions among the Reformers, de- 

sevihding unly two parties —Antichrist, und those ranked on the Lamb's 

ste bs opposition to Antichrist—by which be seems to teach us that 

sexeest, lntellignnt, and faithful witnesses against this the great enemy 

C would be found among the various parties of the Reformed 

(Geek, though these parties should not all be reformed to the same 

By this principle the author bas been guided in selecting 





[fee they were. not equally enlightened in their views of divine 
(th, anil they held diferent sentiments on some religious points. 


dor corrupted by Popery; and they 








The author has only to add, that 1 
biographical sketches in another volum 
of the Reformation in Germany, Swit 


Spain. 


Eprvsuran, November 14, 1854, 
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IN ENGLAND. 
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oeges 


“We were Phartob’s bondmen in Egypt, and the 
mighty hand (Deateronomy v1. 21). 


"What we have heard and known, and our fathers bi 


children, showing to the generation to come the praia 
bis wonderful works that he hath done” (Psalm uxxvn 


aattege 





INTRODUCTION. 


FLW LE srs of the eabjects of the biographical sketches 


‘ineluded in this division of our work carries us back 
to the times of John Wickliffe. The others lived in 


yartioularly in their relation to the struggles of the 
im England, with the history of which the lives of these 








ity bared in the library of some man of wealth, or in some 
~ Tt was Wickliffe who first took down the Bible from the 


it might become common property. Waa it not Heaven's great 
tothe whole human family? Why then should it be sealed up 
= unknown tongue? Why should it not be translated into 
Deglich, thet bis countrymen might be able to read in their own 
hegeage the wonderfal works of God! To do this would be doing 
feething worth living for, something for his generation, and some- 
(Sez Se ponterity. Such wore the thoughts which filled his mind, 


fren ia his own day, that, according to the testimony of a popish 
etenporary, “starting like saplings from the root of a tree, they 
wer maltiptiod, and filled every place within the compam of the 


herp the manuscript wna secreted, and where, drawn from its place 
‘Memeeelnent, it was read by one of their number to the company, 
‘ie Mitenedd with engor and devout attention. This continued even 








dus o prepare the way for 
eiettis pateanavies ta 
‘He was the voice of one crying in the| 
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towns the author of the project to the French ambassador, Bellay, 
(8 time (October, 1528) when be was not likely to have made the 


‘Whee the question was first presented to the attention of Pope 
(Genet VIL, in 1527, during his imprisonment in the Castle of St. 
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amare, he pablished a decree, which was affixed on the public places 
Wt Dunkirk, threatening to excommunicate him unless he separated 
Gem Anne Boleyn, and restored all things to their former state before 
September following. Henry instantly appealed from the Pope to a 
fpeeal council lnwfully called ;! and Cranmer, foresceing the storm 
which wae gathering around his own head, made a similar appeal, by 
the king’ advice, Both appeals wore transmitted to Edmund Bon- 
sn, afterwards Bishop of London, who had been sent as his majesty’s 
(ery to the Pope, to co-operate with Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Waekester, who had previously been despatched to protect his 
epety'e Interests. In November Bonner obtained an audience of 
(he Pope, and on reading Henry's appeal, his holincas, to use the 
welsof Bonner, “fell ina marvellous great choler and rage, not only 
(etering the same by his gesture and manner, but also by words, 
‘Te wen continually folding up and unwinding his handkerchief, 
‘whieh he never doth but when ho is tickled to the very heart with 
(Pet heler” He requested that the words might again be read to 
Me cpen which, “not « little chafing with himself, be asked what I 
ebeere” Two days after, Bonner retarned to the Pontiff, to receive 
(Si merer me to his majesty’s appeal. He had to wait two hours, 
(Gatleg which: his holiness was engaged in the very laudable and edify- 
fepemnpation ef * blosing bends, and suffering ladies and nobles to 
(be Bis feo.” and then he received an answer expressed in a tone of 
(erly, but yet in a manner indicating suppressed resentment. “My 
(eed Kewardle ils highness,” exid he, “always bath been to minister 
jute, and do pleasure unto him, although it hath not been so taken, 
(een unjustly grieved his grace that I know, nor intend hereafter 
teil bat an there is a constitution of Pope Pius, my predecesior, 
(het doth comdemn all such appeals, I therefore do reject his grace’s 
(peal x frivelous, forbidden, and unlawful.”* Bonner hnd an addi- 





——— Bis printed in Rymer's Forder, vol. 
© emote Minty af the Reformation in Exglend, Oxtocd, 1830, vl. vi, yp 64, 58 














bracasm.) 








@Sevember, and, what wns ominous of the times, daring the whole 
mien « hithop had preached at St. Paul’s croas in condemnation 
de Pope's authority in England! 

‘Tie variance between Heary and the Pope was, however, not yet 
Gepernta. Some prospect of a speedy amicnble adjustment still pre- 
feted itwelf, By the interposition of Francis I,, in an interview with 
the Pope at Marscilles, in October 1633, his holiness promised to 
reseanee the desired sentence of divorce, if Henry sent a proxy to 
Beee and submitted hie cause to the Roman See. Cardinal John 
@ Bellay, Bishop of Paris, being immediately despatched by Francia 
Londen: with the communication, succeeded in obtaining from 
Heary = promise of submission, provided the cardinals of the em- 
fee's Geetion were exeluded from the Roman consistory. Bellay 
(eerie & Rome to lay Henry's terms before the Pope, who expressed 
Se reediness to aceopt them, but required that they should be drawn 
tin writing and subseribed by Henry, and fixed a certain day for 
te eters of the messenger with the signed agreement. Thus a 
eeefel exmelusion to this long and serious difference seemed to be 
@heel Bet mark how great revolutions often turn on some slender 
Geeetance! The mesenger having been detained, did not arrive 
ih the document at the appointed day; and certain reports had in 
Semenntimne reached the Vatican, “that. libel had been published in 
aged against the court of Rome, and a farce acted before the king 
bs derision of the Pope and cardinals.” This roused the fury of these 
peledastical dignitaries, and yet the Pops from timidity was reluctant 
S peneeed to extremity, but yielding to his cardinals, he pronounced 
( eeeleve, March 23, 1524, twenty-two cardinals being present, a 
fel extenes, that Henry's marriage with Katharine of Aragon 
(ee welll and cmonieal; that he was bound to cohabit with her os 
Wie wih; Chast he choald be compelled to do 20; that all molestations 
‘glee (his ciarriage were unlawful; and that he should be for ever 


§ Lend Meets Life of Weary FIT, Leaden, 1609, fol, yp. 871, 97% 






















the head. He survived his fatuous 
having died on the 25th September, 
had the mortification to see his 

in England* The effect of his sent 
don, was most exasperating. Books 
press, to prove that the inti 
‘Pope is a usurpation. Even the 
ness, and entered the field as a pol 
met in November, the decisive blow w 


the church” within his own dominions.* 
which bound England to the foot of the 
Parlinment it was enacted, that after t 
would be treason for any person to ca 
matic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper. 

It is interesting and instructive to mi 


1 On the th of Jone im 





Kiem not the effect of the teaching and labours of ecclesinstical 
er of the power of trath and patriotiem on the mind of the 
menarch, though he has been culogized as a “godly and 
king aa “a Domes who delivered his people from the bond- 

i Pharsols* Is proceeded solely from the violence of his proud, 


of the Faith’ only given to the world another edition 
hook against Tarther.”’ Even for several years after the Pope 
fo grant him o divorce, Henry never seriously thought of 


iMigims Innovation. It was not till the Pope refused or shifted 
Si demanis for a divorce, denounced his marriage with Anne Boleyn 


Fie, omsidering the impetuosity of his disposition, into the bold 
Meme of abolishing the papal supremacy in England. Wolsey, 
Mebijecied into Henry's mind doubts aa to the lawfulness of his 
Snigy with Katharine, and first soggested the idea of the divorce 
thes betred to her, and to her nephew Charles V., dreamed of no 
teh clastropbe, elee doubtless so zealous a supporter of the Roman 
Sato which he was not yet without hopes of being elevated, would 
frebere made the waggestion. Gardiner and Benuer, who were 


|} Drlaratlie Amesitie of Literature, voli, p. 13% 
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lemews of the execution of Fisher and More caused indescribable 
rand indignation at the Vatican; and on the 20th of August, 
(B,Panl INL, who had succeeded Clement VIL, issued 1 furious 
(Gof excommunication against the English monarch. The bull 
joved that Hienry should be deprived of all his dominions, and that 
(and his sbettors had inearred the highest penalties, and should 
tiprivedt of Christian burial. It laid all places where he or his 
(etiam should come under an interdict, and prohibited the perfor- 
(eee of amy divine service or ceremonies in any church, monastery, 
(phew under his subjection. It pronounced his offspring by Anne 
[Mem, amdl the children of all his supporters, born, or to be born, in- 
(eees, and deprived them af all possessions, liberties, and privileges, 
\emeurs, offices, or property. It absolved his subjects from their 
(Geginmee. Tt forbade all trading and intercourse with him, or with 
(he ities and districts that acknowledged his authority, and dis 
(ebed all contracts with them. It enjoined all ecclesiastics to leave 
Ni Ringiom, and commanded the nobility of England to rise up in 
(eerageioet him. It disannalled all treaties with him, and called 
me the sovereigns and princes of Europe to make war agaiust him 
sei Mewupporters. And it ordered the prelates to excommunicate him 
Se Getrchurebes. The bull was posted up in Flanders, France, and 
Setlend! Though suspended in its operation for the present, it ren- 
end Wf pemilides reconciliation between Henry and the Vatican etill 
(emp hepeless Papal balls were not now the same terrible things they 
(et lees a century or balf-n-contury before ; and the attempt of his 
lines, three years aller, to give effect to this bull, by sending Cardi- 
fet Pile Gems Rome to foment commotions in England, entirely failed. 
‘Heeey’s abolition of the papal supremacy within his dominions 
‘yas the frat grent act In hia reign, by which he rendered most inn- 
Pittant service to the cane of the Reformation in England. A second 
ye by Lis wuppreming the monasteries, and seizing upon their pro- 





eee Mit, Oe pes oe. DAL, SR2—Temer's Reign of Henry VILL, 

















tecasm) Introduction. ub 
Bet sothing was farther from Henry's intention than to promote 





teever hourers, were to read them to themselves or to any other, 
feitely or openly, om pain of one month's imprisonment,"? And 
thertly before his death, ho absolutely prohibited the possession of 
{yma or Coverdale’s version of the New Testament to all classes 
peer’ Haring, in consequence of his breach with the Pope, be- 
(eee the head of a party opposed to the papal jurisdiction, he was led 


in various ways to the advancement of the Reforma- 


(Manele i Nicest. fa tha proper eoneo ofthe term. To speak 
6X as each, is altogether to mistake his real character, He was 


Mepiy s peblamatic, o separntist, While bo denounced tho papal 
Wheto Pah ba # See Life of Ducts of Seok. 
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(phbed foreign Protestants; and had the lifeof this youthful sovereign, 
who was only in the tenth year of his age at his accession, been spared, 
set the exme ecclesiastical policy been persevered in, the reformed 
Gerch, on eatablished in England, would have approximated nearer 
thes & now does to tho reformed Church of Scotland, in ite worship, 
‘Geiplice, and government, even as its articles of faith harmonize 

‘ih the confession of that church. But his death, which took place 
athe th of July, 1553, when bo was aged only fifteen years, eight 
senths, and twenty days, after he had reigned not quite six years 
wel © half, arrested the work of reformation, and waa followed by 
‘heoverthrow of that work, accompanied by a eanguinary persecution, 

After « brief strogglo, cased by the usurpation of Lady Jane Grey, 
(i eter Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIIL by Katharine of 
Amgun, ascended the throne. 

Mary was undoubtedly a sincere believer in the Roman Catholic 
Mligin, in which she bad been strictly educated by her mother; and 
te walitity of her mother’s marriage, and consequently her own 
ieitiency and right of succession to tho English throne, being bound 
‘pith the Church of Rome, personal interests as well as filial piety, 
ehieed with inward conviction to attach her strongly to that 
t4exk ‘That revolution in England which threw off the papal yoke, 
leving also, by pronouncing and dissolving as illegal the marriage 
heowven her father and mother, labelled and pilloried her mother as 
‘ber father’s mistress, and herself as a bastard in the eyes ofall Europe, 
+ Reformation was contemplated by her aa responsible for this 
‘Brest—this stigma, this outrageous wrong, aa she belisved it to be— 
the’ the great body of tho Reformers had nothing to do in the 
‘Sete §« The Popo, on the other hand, having stood forth as the de- 
fhe of the lawfulness of her mother's marriage and of her own 
Ingitheecy, the papacy became endeared to her by the ties of grati- 
‘Waly oe was venerated by her from blinded superstition. Thus 
‘ter eager eal as 2 Romanist, uniting with tho rancorous hatred pro- 

‘fs mind naturally sullen by a sense of wrong, made her the 
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‘Upon the death of her brother, she was enthusiastically sup 
by the great body of the people, as being the rightfal heir 
crown, in opposition to » noble lady of high character and accon 
ments, and none were more zealous in her cause than the Prote 
who expected, as she promised them, to enjoy toleration in tl 
fession of their faith; a promise which, in the true spirit of P 
she porfidiously belied. No sooner was she securely seated « 
throne, than she gave distinct indications of the persecuting poli 
had purposed to adopt, Her appointment of Stephen Gar 
Bishop of Winchester, to be chancellor and her chief advise 
her restoration of Edmund Bonner to the bishopric of Londo 
of the most virulent persecutors of the reformers during the 
of her futher, were signs of ominous import, and awakened p 
apprehensions in the minds of many of the reformers. Their 
forebodings were too truly realized. She procesded to rep 
the acts of her brother's reign in favour of the reformed religi 
reestablish Popery, to enact persecuting laws against here 
restore the Pope to that supremacy of which her father had dey 
him; and during the last years of her reign a horrible scene, ° 
must render her memory inglarious and hateful to all coming 
opened, delighting the Roman Catholic priesthood, but ins, 
the grent mass of the poople with terror—a scene of barbarou 
secution agninst the Protestants, which, though shorter than 
persecutions which have raged, has hardly been surpassed in fe 
since the bloody reign of Dioclesian, Burning was the cor 
mode of putting heretics to death; and, according to one account, 
were consumed in the flames five bishops, twenty-one divines, 
gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one hundred husbandmen, ser’ 
and labourers, twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine virgini 
boys, and two infunts, one of which springing from ita mother's + 
aa she was burning at the stake, was immediately snatched ny 
inhumanly flung into the fire.' Besides these many perish 


4 Speed's Mistery, p. 852—This account makes the number committed to the 











fematity, mor even present expodiency, but the restraints imposed 


a Diferent writers vary slightly as to the number, some 
(eR eR Theme various relations, “ sufficiently different to assure us that the 


were indiependent wlinesses, who did not beerow from each other, ee yet 
(perl ce Chat reaped ager 





persecution preceeded 
’ ar un nto ado eon of relaxation, 
persecution, there ia every reason (o believe, would 

: a umaisigated rigour, 
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upon her by her privy council, a strong party of which, on ¥ 
grounds, particularly from hostility to Gardiner, the char 
opposed themselves to blood-thirsty measures, This is e 
from the letters of Simon Renard, Charles the Fifth’s amba 
at the English court, to his master; and it is to be observed, 1 
ing the stronger weight to his testimony, that all his leaning 
in favour of the Queen. From one of these letters, dated 28th 
1654, we learn that Mary’s cruelty required to be held in check 
by this callous Spaniard, who, in recommending moderation, 
from no higher motive than state policy. “Sire,—The Quer 
more maturely weighed what I represented to her within the 
days, (as contained in my last letters to your majesty), the trv 
namely, which might arise from the divisions in the council, o} 
great consequence it was to bring the Parliament to a close, : 
proceed genily in the reformation of religion, to avoid giving the 
any ground for a new rebellion, and to provide a strong force 1 
safe passage and entry of his highness into the kingdom.”! Ina 
letter, dated Ist May, 1554, he writes: “The Queen holds Pa 
great suspicion for two reasons, which she gave me. The firs 
when it was proposed in the Parliament to make it high treas 
any one to take arms against his highness, Paget apoke more vic 
against it than any one; although, before this, to the Queen } 
ho had declared it quite right; the other, that when a bill was bi 
in for the punishment of heretics, ho used all his influence wil 
lorda to oppose it, and to give no room for punishment of death, 
nsubsequent letter he says: “This morning the Queen sent me wi 
Basset, that the Parliament finished yesterday, much to the co 
ment of the estates, the reputation of her majesty, and the eatist 
ofall, that the ancient penalties against heretics were assented toby 
peers”? Again, in n letter dated 13th May, 1554, he writes: *£ 
Paget, stung with remorse, has lately presented himself to the) 


1 Mytler’s Reigns of Edtoard PL. anid Mary, wl. ily ps 378, 
2 Ibid, vol. i, p. 335, 2 Bid, wh. ii, p. 388. 
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ater her mass, and aabed Aer mercy for his intrigues in the late Parlia- 
tment apuinet the act for the punishment of heretics, and the statute 
wh made it capital to take arms against bis highness; . . . . pro- 
Setting that for the future he would serve her majesty with faith and 
telty, After some remonstrances, the Queen pardoned him, re- 
emending Aim to behave better in time to come."* 

fee Protestant writers have affirmed that, abstracted from her 
(reece notions as to the power of sovereigns and of laws over 


‘Mak wok Uh, p DIZ, Mine Strichlend, the accomplished biographer of the Queens 





Geet” Me agate asks, “ Who cas believe that a woman in this state of mortal 
Preaek trees a phen wt ts che ous serenade fir eying 
token ‘%< HOS, Le anwwer to this it in to be observed, Ist, that Mary 
(Gently tee of these harbarities. “That they were transacted by her bishops with- 
1 Ser Keewseign,” sys Ballard, “ill seer very strange to suy one who duly cou 


fe eed Gers Mary know littie oF nothing of it." — Learned Ladies,» 134, That 

Se Leer dl about it appears from many passages in the despatches of Noailles, the 

tet enthcnnador wt the English court, 2dly, These barbarities were committed by 
_ 


| Merete, or with her ‘This also is manifest from the despatches of the 
alam slices a hactqcien”ckcione date ton fest tage ot tn 











Sp The, sot thewe creeitien wun jant the carrying out of the policy which, as 
| sere colerrpeclealaraliaetin hepa apace 
CMe pemmmmenment of her reign. Let it further be observed, that in the directions 
| ‘tied ther rove fn writing to ber couneil, with respect to the reformation of the chureb, 
om ee dammented, she expremty mys: " Touching the punishment 
fm thinkesh it onpht to be dove withowt rashness, uot Leaving in the wean- 
“ee ‘to wach as by learning would seem to deceive the simple, spe 
= woul wish none fe te barat without some of the council's presence, 
gud everywhere good sermons at the same time,”—Collier’s Bect, Hust, 

Ap Ethane, vol iv, p22 
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religious opinions, which made her a persecutor from principle 
was of a compassionate and humane disposition.’ This estima 
her character is unhappily not borne out by facts, which prove h 
have been morose, gloomy, vindictive, unrelenting. It may si 
to advert only to her cruel punishment of such as had been eonce 
in Wyatt's rebellion, caused by the unpopularity of her projé 
marriage with Philip of Spain. This rebellion not being Protes 
it could not be a misguided conscience, but the ruthlessness of 
temper which impelled her to severity. So inexorable was she, 
her councillora, as we learn from Renard’s correspondence 

Charles V., had some difficulty in prevailing with her to put ast 
these cruelties, Writing to Charles, 22d March, 1553-4, on this sut 
Renard says; *On Sunday last the councillors (moved by the 
meditated intrigues of the heretics) came to a resolution that, 
was a day of devotion, the Queen should be enéreated to exe 
clemency, and not to shed the noble blood of England; that alr 
the justice inflicted on the rebels amounted to cruelty; that 
people ought to be forgiven; and that she ought not to follow 
opinion of bloody men, meaning the chancellor [Gardiner] On 
instant they determined to set off to find her majesty, and remonst 
on this subject ; and they employed Paget, who is banded with t 
(as much I believe from hatred to the chancellor as for his relig 
opinions, which are suspected to be heretical), to carry the reque 
the Queen. From this neither Petre nor the comptroller [Sir Re 
Rochester} dared to dissent. They found the Queen in her ora 
after vespers; and not only took her by surprise, having given 
no warning, but talked in such a way that, against her qishes 
good-will, ehe pardoned six gentlemen, who had been sent to 1 
for execution, and who had sided with Wyatt in his rebellion. 

worst is that Paget told the Queen that they had already squand 


1 Prinewpa apud omnes ob mores sanctissimos, pietatem in pauperes, liberali 
Innobiles, atque ccolesiaxticos nunquam satis Inadata."—Camden in Apparat, 
* Malice sane pia, cleaens, moribuaque catissimis, et ntquequaque tavdanda, si reli 
errorem non spectes."—Godwin, p. 123, 
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Mood of the house of Suffolk, that he might work om her fears, 
(induce Aer to be merciful to the brothers of the duke, who had 
te eumdemmed.”* In another letter to the Emperor, written 22d 
ol 1654, epeaking of the trial of the celebrated Sir Nicholaw'Throck- 
(rtm, he auyws “It is six days eince the trial of a rebel named 





(et that im epite of the verdict he deserved to be condemned. And 
be they exrried him back to the Tower, after his soquittal, the 
fle with great joy raised shouts, and threw their caps in the 
biwhiok Aaw a0 cliepleased the Queen, that she hus been ill for three 
bys and Aas mot yot got quite the better of it."* 

‘The memset had recourse to by Mary in order to exterminate the 


(G8 displayed in death, awakened public sympathy, excited to in- 
(Sy, and made new converts to the cause which it was intended to 
ub Even had ber life been prolonged, it may be doubted whether 


WEA its principles had been not leas widely disseminated, and bad 
feed their roota not less deeply. Bat from her obstinacy, bigotry, 
(etheaticiem, had her life been prolonged, additional years of misery 
‘text have rolled over England, to which a termination could only be 
lged for at her death, unless perchance the natural indignation 
Spl ber tyranny had become s0 general and overwhelming a to 
ma a revolution. 


a: Bitward VI. wel Mery, vol. i, p. 943. 
(natin Mery, Pp 
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Mary's closing days, as the native fruit of her severe temper an 
misgovernment, were very unhappy. The neglect of her hushané 
whom she adored; the knowledge that by her cruelties she had becom 
odious to her subjects, and that the Princess Elizabeth, the heir ap 
parent to the throne, who was looked to as the destined restorer of th 
Protestant religion, was the favourite of the nation; her distrust of al 
her privy councillors, with the exception of Cardinal Pole, suspecting 
many of them of courting the friendship of Elizabeth; the dissatisfao 
tion caused by her having forced the nation into a fruitless and expen 
sive war with France in support of Spain; the capture of Calais by 
the Fronch, a fortress of great importance, from the easy access it 
afforded into the kingdom of France; an exhausted and burdened 
treasury; these were fruitful sources of painful reflections, which 
preyed upon her mind and soured her temper, adding mental agony 
to bodily sufferings. She died of a violent fevor, at St. James's 
Palace, on the 17th of November, 1658, in the forty-third year of her 
age, having reigned only five years, four months, and eleven days, 
reckoning her accession to the throne from the death of Edward VL, 
6th July, 1563, Of the reigns of all the sovereigns who have swayed 
the English sceptre, hers was the bloodiest; and of sll of them since 
the Conquest, hers was the shortest, with the exception of that of 
the tyrant Richard III. She was buried on the north side of King 
Henry the Seventh'a chapel, in St. Peter's church at Westminister, 
‘No monument was erected to her memory? 

1 Nonilles, in a despatch dated 224 May, 1556, eays: “She knows hervelf to be 
neglected, and she finds little certainty in the promises of her husband." In another, 
dated 31st October, 1556, he says, “Most of her council are suspected. A lange part 
is thought to be inclined to have some secret intelligence with Elizabeth. She has 
‘told Pole that there is now no one in her council in whom she has perfect confidence 
‘ut himaclé”"Quoted in Turner's Modern History of England, vol. ii, pp. 490, 491- 


Caricature prints were circulated, representing @ withered, wrinkled queen, with 
‘her breasts, to intimate that they had reduced her to skin and bone, with 





could have known of these secret presenta—Carte's History of Enpland, wo. i 
® Memos of Queen Mary's Dey, printed in 1081, and reprinted inthe Haden 
Miscellany, vol. i, pp. 209, 210, 
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lem bees epelenily surrendered to a two-fold tyranny, that of the 
(feet wed that of the civil ruler, which would have sunk it to the 
(eee despieable condition to which Spain and Portugal have sunk 
jem the mations of the world, But that policy was defeated when 
Giebeth mucceeded to the throne, and established Protestantism a3 


eed her the freest, the most Christian, the most enlightened, 
Qe renithiest, and the most powerful kingdom on the face of the 
terth—ihe stronghold of liberty and of Christianity—the patron of 


steprie ; and, by the rapid multiplication of her race, planting in 
Ge mort distant regions of the globe her colonies, which, carrying 
Hk hem her faith, bor liberty, and her literature, lay the founda- 
Gee of mighty empires, Tho United States of America, in their 
per Christianity, their freedom, their intelligence, their prosperity, 
.are tho fruit of the Reformation on the soil of Britain, 
(mteahibit to the world the power of its principles, in other words, 
(he power of the religion of Jesus Christ, as unfolded in the New 
‘Tetaenant, to make o uation great and its people happy. 
‘Biizabeth’s accession to the throne was also a merciful providence 
Sethe Reformation throughout Europe. She was regarded by the 
‘Bétemers of other countriot as their protectross, aud in the critical 
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cireumstances in which they ware then placed, she seemed as if 
ally raised up by Providence for their support. She did noti 
afford them in their emergencies all the aid which she migh 
ought to have yielded; but what she did yield was yet of ex 
service, The Reformers in Scotland, in their struggles wit 
Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, backed by the power of Franc 
‘Reformers in the Netherlands, in their struggles against Philip 
‘Spain, who was so formidable from his vast resources and inve 
bigotry—the Reformers of France, in their struggles agninst as 
sion of their sovereigns and ot their nobility, who to fiend-like o 
added flend-like perfidy—were all deeply indebted to her be 
actual assistance and for the check which her well-known sym 
for them imposed upon their adversaries. During her reign, | 
during that of her brother Edward, England became an asylum 
perseented Protestants of every country, and there were in it Ge 
French, Italian, and Spanish Protestant congregations. Ha 
united with the courts of Spain and France in a league to extern 
everywhere the Reformers, then the three greatest powers ai 
time in Europe would have been embarked in this infernal 
prise, and what the disastrous results might have been it is diffic 
say. Elizabeth's legitimacy, and consequently her right of suco 
to the throne, depended upon her supporting the Reformation, 
hall sco in her Life ; and here again it becomes us gratefully 
Knowledge the goodness of Providence in making it the inter 
this queen, who became so powerful, to support the Reformat} 
‘a period when two of the mightiest nations of the world hac 
pired to crush it. 

‘One fact which particularly strikes the student of the hist 
the English Reformation, is the paramount agency of the Bible) 
Iated into the vernacular tongue in originating and promoting 
great revolution. In other countries of Europe this agency was 
important, but leas, pre-eminontly go, than in England.' At an 





| 1 See this fully brought out in Anderson's Annals of the English Bile, passis 
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feiod of the struggle, Tyndalu's English version of the Scriptures, 
flilch had been printed on the Continent, and sceretly imported, was 
(chenttvely clreulated and read by his countrymen, notwithstanding 
(eefereible monsures adopted to suppress it, and it had been silently 
tal wuremittingly working for good even at times when the living 
(awe wo preacher was lifted up against error and ignorance ; 60 
(lat at the petind when Henry VILL. threw off the paral authority, 
fhegh moun darkness still prevailed, yet so many had abandoned 
& peplsh creed for the pore doctrines of the gospel, or had lost 
(tr veneration for the old religion, that the steps he took agninst 
the papacy met with no considerable opposition. During the reign 
@ Rtwartl, the printing preases teemed with numerous editions of 
iets translations of the Scriptures, which were eagerly purchased 
alread bry the people. This contributed immensely, above all other 
tans, to the triumph: and establishment of the Reformed principles 
& England, and {t accounts for Queen Mary's inability to eradicate 
the even by a relentless persecution. The interested supporters of 
pegeey im England foremw from the first that the Scriptures in 
remscular tongue would be the most formidable antagonist of 
he tablished Gith. They therefore opposed to the utmost their 
Septintion and circulation. Thoy got royal proclamations issued 
fetter expprestion, and they bought up or called in whole editions 
(thes, whieh: they committed to the flames—an old persecuting 
‘Sika cx old at least as the days of Antiochus Epiphanea, who 
Seeeetid the books of the Jewish law to be torn in pieces and 
St Mee 1), But no efforts were effectual in putting a stop to 
etiation of the Scriptures in the mother tongue, even when 
smvamed an hostile attitude ; and when bo favoured this 
Pe cae, the number of copies printed and purchased excites our 
A@ebhoent. 
Dh farther observable, thut the state exercised a more immediate 
‘etdictaal control over the niovernents of the Reformation in Eng- 
Selec left ite fenpress more visibly on the occlcaiastical framework 
ee werersesent of Tizope over the more: 
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ments of the Reformation within its dominions. This in part 
from no great and powerful character having appeared : 
the Reformera in England at that period, to awaken amor 
people, by stirring appeals from the pulpit and the press, 
a wide-spread and burning zeal for the truth as would com 
cate its impnlse even to the government, It was different in 
countries, Zwingle in Switzerland, Luther in Germany, Cal’ 
Geneva, and Knox in Scotland, were all master-spirits, who by 
of intellect, fervour of eloquence, and force of character, m« 
their age, and left the impress of their minds on the religious ir 
tiona of their country. Each of these Reformers had more inf 
in settling the religious creed and ecclesiastical polity of their x 
tive countries than had their civil rulers, none of whom arr 
the position of lawgiver in matters of faith, and who, if favours 
the Reformation, procecded in a great measure upon the princi 
sanctioning and ratifying, as the religion of the state, the syst 
doctrine and the form of polity drawn up from the Word of G 
their respective Reformers. In England matters were conduc 
a less accommodating spirit. Though some of the leading Refo 
‘were consulted as to the faith to be established, and had inf 
upon the sovereign, especially in the reign of Edward VIL, 3 
consequence of the assumption of ecclesiastical supremacy by ¥ 
VILE. and his successors, which implied their right to cho 
religion for their subjects, the sovereign, or the state, to the i 
both of religion and of liberty, acted as ecclesiastical dictator, 
scribed to ministers and people the doctrines to be believed, the 
and ceremonies to be observed, and the form of discipline by ) 
the church was to be governed. In Scotland the Reformers 
concede no such power to their sovereigns, maintaining, and rij 
as we believe, that Christ is the alone head of his church, and 
‘no earthly sovereign can warrantably claim that title, or the 7 
which it involves. As to the English Parliament of that age, 


4 The opposition made by the Scottish Presbyterians to James VI. ond Chy 
‘arose from the assumption of supremacy over the church by these kings, and ti 
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se their subserviency to the crown, that they unscrupulously approved 

sei sanctioned whatever ecclesiastical system ploased the reigning 
wrevign. This their uuprincipled subserviency, is graphically de- 
sotbed by Schiller, who, in his tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Setredonet that queen as making the following sarcastic reply to the 
Sqement of Lord Barleigh, that as her judges were the chief nobility 
@¢Bagland, no tribanal could be more impartial -— 

“Yes, truly; were these Lords aa you describe them, 

Twat be mute; my cause beyond all hops 

‘Ware lent, if such a Court pronounce me guilty. 

Bt, Sir, these names, which you are pleased to praise, 





i 
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aaa eaters voice 

power commands: today it disinherits, 
eveacine sed ocni ofttecale 
‘With the vile name of bastards, and to-morrow 
‘Crowns thes as queens, and leads them to the throue, 
Te them in four reigns, with pliant conscience, 
‘Four tines shjure their faith; renounce tho Popo 
‘With Henry, yet rvtain tho old bedict ; 
Beform therenelves with Edward; bear the mam 


‘Bt whatever may have been the dirdvantages caused to tho 
ER Reformation by the undue interference and control of the 


ee a he eeiorinies of the rmartyrs wensder the reiges of Charles IT. and James VIL, 
wulimalt to the cockesianticnd vepeemary claimed by the crown. ‘The 

reery of Christ ever his own church, to the exclusion of civil rulers, and all 

eee bn dees vcs bes talon ech bold upon the Scottish mind, that no 
could, even mt the present day, enforce a claim to eccleni- 


errr mrs Sn pene of reiing he persecuting scenes 
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sovereign, whose nod the Parliament of course obeyed, Englan 
much reason to remember with the deepest gratitude the hist 
her Reformation. It is the most memorable portion of hera: 
Tt abounds in varied and stirring acenes, and is replete with le 
of profound instruction. It discovers much of human wicke 
but at every step it also discloses the singular interposition 
beneficent Providence, and mowhere do we mest with bri 
examples of Christian heroism than in the English martyrs. 
no kingdom has the Reformation done more than for England 
after having reaped its blessings for three centuries, is she nov 
getting all the lessons of the past, to fall back into popish supers 
and idolatry, from which, by a train of such marvellous event 
was emancipated—is she again to exhibit herself, as befon 
Reformation, squatting blindfolded, ragged, and squalid, amide 
accumulated offal of the middle ages? A party within the p 
her Established Church would gladly see this consummation ; ar 
Vatican, which, since the time it lost England, has never ceas 
look upon her with a covetous eye, has of late been strongly ch 
ing the hope of seeing her, within the course of a few years, abr 
the Reformation, and return to the bosom of the infallible ch 
Into this belief the papal court has been led by the progress ¢ 
ford Tractarianism in England, and by the representations « 
Oxford converts to Popery. But we will not believe that ar 
which has so long shone transcendent above all the nations ¢ 
earth for its love of liberty, civil and religious, will submit to be 
enthralled by the papal supremacy, the most terrible despotism 
to speak of the character of the papacy asa system of religion—) 








the world ever gaw. Notwithstanding the treachery of some i 
Protestant Established Church of England, and notwithstandin 
aggressive efforts hitherto made and still making by the papac 
‘will not despair of the cause of Protestantism in this enlightene 
free country. We will cherish the hope expressed by one ¢ 
noblest of its martyrs, even when the night of darkness and deso! 
was at its blackest : “ Be of good courage, Mr. Ridley, and pla 
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“mid the venerable and intrepid Latimer, when both were 

to the stake, and about to be consumed to ashes, in the reign 

‘he Mleedy Mary, “we shall this day, by God's grace, light such a 
fm England as, I trust, shall never be put out.” 
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® ANNE oF BOHEMIA, 


QUERY OF RICHARD 1. 














NNE OF BOHEMIA, queen of Richard IL, 
flourished in tho age of Wicklifie. Her life, 
therefore, does not belong to the history of the 
Reformation proper, which only began early in 
the sixteenth century; bat thongh the field 
embraced in these biographies is mainly con- 
fined to the period of the Reformation, yet, as 
‘this excellent queen lived at an era when great 
preparations were making for that memorable 
revolution, and as she was known to have been 
Hiei and protector of Wickliffe and his followers, who were 
(igor in England, ns well as in othor countrios, it may not 
° 
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‘be out of place to collect together the brief notices of her re 
and ecclesiastical history. “To Anne of Bohemia,” says an ¢ 
Diographer, *is attributed the honour of being the /iret o 
illustrious band of princesses who were the nursing-mothers 
Reformation. The Protestant Church inseribes her name 

commencement of the illustrious list, in which are seen those of 
Boleyn, Katharine Parr, Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Elizabei 

Axsn oy Bommwa was the eldest daughter of the En 
Charles IV., of the house of Luxembourg, by his fourth wife 
beth, daughter of Boleslaus, Duke of Pomerania, and grand-da 
to Cassimir the Great, King of Poland. She was sister to 
ceslaus, King of Bohemia and Emperor of Germany. She wa 
at Prague, in Bohemia, about the year 1367. 

Anne is believed to have been imbued with piety, and to ha 
more enlightened views of Christian truth than was common | 
age, before her coming to England. This may be accounted for th 
stato of religion in Bohemia at thatperiod. ‘There were especiall: 
Reformers who flourished in Bohemia during the childhood and 
of this princess; and from their celebrity, as well as from th 
connection of one of them with her own family, she must hay 
familiar with their names and their opinions. These Reformer 
John Melice, Conrad Strickna, and Matthias Janovius, Meli 
a native of Prague, and of noble descent. He was a popnlar pr 
and by his addresses made a powerful impression on the malt 
who flocked to hear him. He vindicated the communion it 
kinds, and loudly complained of the spiritual death and deso 
the glaring abuses and corruptions, which everywhere pre 
He died in 1374, Strickna, s man of acknowledged eruditio 
eloquence, had been his coadjutor, but died five years befor 
Janovins, also a native of Prague, maintained the cause of } 
truth with still greater effect. He wns confessor to Charle 
Anne's father, In the ardour of their zeal, he and some other k 


4 Miss Stricklaud’s Queens of England, vol. jt. p. 37h. 
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Betaxp, Anne of Bohemia, 35 
fom, entrented Charles to call « general council for the reformation 
if the chureh; and, though the king pleaded that it belonged to the 
Bir and wot to him to call a general council, he laid the proposition 
Setee his holiness, and recommeniled it aaa step much to be desired, 
Det his holiness, who thoaght differently, alarmed and exasperated, 
Seeoled the punishment of thess daring heretics, In superstitious 
teerstion for the Papal authority, Charles banished Janovins from 
Ge Kieetem: Commenion in both kinds was then abolished. Re- 





| cmt mould celebrate the mcrament of the supper after their ac- 


(eteeed manner only in private houses, in woods and caves, at the 
Seend of their lives They were plundered, beaten, drowned in 
Seem, and according toa proclamation iseacd 18th September, 1376, 
Perr cmmmitted to the flames. Janovius subsequently returned to 
Beil, where, however, he now lived in privacy. He died 30th 
Seemnber, 1304, predicting, with his dying breath, the coming re- 
Segtion of the church. “The rage of the encmies of trath,” anid 
Me *hes bow prevailed against us, but this shall not always last; 
‘Sree heeare people shall arise, without sword or power, over whom 
hey shall not be able to prevail”! 

‘Ths before Anne came to this country, the Popish doctrines had 
bet emterted fx Bohemia, and successful efforts made to enlighten 
eplety of her countrymen. This state of matters had a very fh- 
Senble inflacnce upon her mind. She became a thoughtful in- 
Pier; and though, from living in an age when only some rays of 
Sit bed deemed upon tho human mind, ber views of Divine truth 
‘Wee i meeny reepects obscure and imperfect, they were yet more 
tightened than was common among persons of her rank, or indeed, 
(eam poteene of any condition of life in that age of darkness, As 
SB peteiitivw chases there wore ssints in Crsar’s houschold, 80 in her 
e's palace there wore individuals friendly to the truth, from 
fee the derived important advantages. 

‘Eehenl TL, to whom Anne was afterwards united in marriage, 


WVonghan'e Life of Wecktife, vol 0. pp. 138-163, 















‘succeeded to the throne, being then a 
‘The fume of Anne having reached 
about thirteen years of age, began to think 
ner on the throne, and, in the year 1380, 
the council of regency which conducted 
minority. But it was not till some time 
her fifteenth year, she was judged capable} 
that the marriage was determined upon. 
induced to become the consort of Ri 
spect of being elevated to the English 
which had reached Bohemia of a revival of 
John Wickliffe, whose name and some of 
in that country. All arrangements for hi 
having been made, she was nobly escorte: 
way to England. On her arrival at Calais, t 
the Parliament, which was then sitting, it v 
Christmas, and divers of the nobility were sen 
her in crossing over to Dover. Having safe 
rested there for two days, and then made a 
don, to the great delight of the people, who 
‘sovereign was to obtain for his wife “ Coesnr’ 
It is worthy of notice, that the natives of | 
to accompany her to England on the occasion 
occupy situations in her houschold establis! 
Reformed opinions. If her own wishes were 
a 


eas ucsaic. 















‘upon ber arrival, and before tho marriage had taken 
‘an interesting proof of ber considerate, humane, and 
‘Tn that yearan insurrection had broken out 
‘The tyranny and oppression of the haughty nobility 
had excited » spirit of strong dissatisfaction among the 
‘this spirit was inflamed by a mob orator, John Ball, a 
perambulated the country promulgating the equality of 
‘being sprang fron the aime original stock, proclaiming 
‘no gentry fure divine, and denouncing all the distino- 
ma strain very like that of the levellers in modern 
addres to many thousands of the people assembled at 
phe began with these lines— 
When Adam delved and Eve span, 

i “Who was then the geatlemant” 
fem the text for an insurrectiouary declamation, which 
[people toa high pitch of resentment against the govern- 
‘then that this couplet became a a household word 
people. Tho train being thus laid for an 





100,000 men. But by the prudent and prompt 
Richard, who displayed on this occasion an address 
which raised expectation aa to his capacity, 

eed, the insurrection was quelled. Tranquillity 
‘when the queen landed in England; yot many 











aaereenerennen 
‘application either personally or by 
the great seal. ‘The king’s letters to 
Jand, dated 13th December, 1381, 
pardon to be proclaimed in the towns 
diction, begin with stating that his 
this exercise of royal clemency, “from| 
special request of the most sereno 
become, by the will of God, our consort.’ 
Anne was married to Richard with m| 
the 14th of January, 1382, in the C) 
Palace. Among other demonstrations 
the representation of plays, and the exhil 
ants, with which it was customary at tha 
marriage of princes. From the favourable 
of the accomplishments and good qualities 
himself so fortunate in gaining her for hi 
ceiving a dowry with her, he gladly gave 
‘Wenceslaus ten thousand merks for the 
all the expenses connected with her ji 
daughter of Barnabe, Duke of Milan, had 
Jarge sum of gold. But he had fixed his he 
and was bent upon having her at any pri: 
‘Tho happy pair Webjaiesieileamammaag 
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amiable countenance ; and being of warm affections, he was 
jm many rexpects for domestic happiness. Anno's “beauty,” 
Mise Strickland, “must have boon limited to stature and com- 
for the features of her statue are homely and undignified. 
high-pointed forebead, » long upper lip, checks whose 
fmerensed towards the lower part of the face, can scarcely 
her to claim » reputation for besuty.” Bat in the eyes of 
mo woman was so lovely as his own blooming Bohemian 
“The head-dress sbe wore must have neutralized the defects 
Gow in some degree, by giving an appearance of breadth to her 
forebuenl"* 





|Ab this period there were two rival popes, Gregory XT. having 
fet ti 1078, the cardinals assembled at Rome to elect a successor, 


) le te quewe’s days noble worsen weed high attire on thear heads, piked borne 
(themed cape], ith long trained gowes, ant rude om vide-salblics, fier the cratnple 
|e gem. tae dit brongiat thas fashiow tato this land, for before worsen were used 
(Ri erate, Eker een.” —Htowe's Annals, 295. But “che vide-saddie of Anoe of 
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it was invalid, chose a French prelate, 
Geneva, who took the name of Clement V! 
including Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyp: 
England and the rest of Europe for Url 
residenco at Avignon, the latter at Rome. 
by these conflicting competitors for the F 
attention of the clergy to a great extent | 
tributed to preserve him from their vengea 
of the contending popes, who launched out 
against the other, he exultingly anticipated 
efforts a3.a reformer, “Christ,” said he, “t 
us graciously, in that he hath clove the heat 
the two parts fight against each other.”" 
After Anne's marriage with Richard an 


were sent by his majesty to Urban, with a 4 


we indeed, in ber days, no formal separation in England from 
‘Matters were not yet ripe for euch a atep, But thero 


‘opesties. And Anne, whatever may have been the 
‘of her scquaintance with Divine truth, exemplified, in 
for the Sacred Writings, that spirit in which the 


| Reye's Fundera, torn. ti, pare iii, p. 159, 









was sealed up from 
in forms and ceremonies, in supersti 
tions, instead of through faith in the 
and all-sufficient Saviour as revealed ii 
tages at that time were scanty com 
Few were in possession of the entire 
more of the gospels, or of one or more! 
an invaluable treasure, This queen 
pels in three Innguages, Bohemian, 
version, however, seems not to have 
the conquest of William of Normandy, 
John Huss thus quotes the words of Wi 
England has the gospels written in thre 
Teutonic, and Latin.” To the reading 
taries written upon them by learned m 
every day, exploring them like one wh 
gold, yen, necounting them infinitely mor 
of gold within the bowels of the earth, | 
wisdom whose price is above rubies. 
‘That Anne was devoted to the study « 
known to Romanists in high places in ch 
versation with Arundel, then Archbish 
Archbishop of Canterbury, she spoke fre 
‘heavenly (rasa 


tongue, He was alarmed even at the circulation of 
copies of a xingle gospel, or of a single epistle; for he well 
that these, if circulated, would be like inserting the thin end 


‘wily prelate, to far from objecting to her sentiments and 
her plety and diligence. A humbler individual, if 


-who lived only about three years after her arrival in this 
‘eae not ignorant of her course of Scripture reading. To him 
Tike Mary, the sister of Lazarus, who “sat at Jesus foot, 
‘bis word,” captivated by its attractions, and mbdlued by 


‘She tiobibed the spirit of Jesus, whose lifo and character 
spizit of benevolence and charity. Misery and distress, 











tabeall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, it 
for bim that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 


ef Anne there was an unaffected yet dignified benignity, a 


je the mind of Richard, who adored her, and to whom every- 


(IS iio Laearend pata 
hee statemeute respecting Anne. 











CASE MISHRA DLIOE DU 
of the queen-mother, boldly forbade their 
condemnatory sentence upon the doctrines 
Reformer. Thus was the courage of the j 
with the wind,” as Walsingham observes, 
proceed.' The mandate of Joan, at the 
was a proof of no ordinary fortitude and 
herself in opposition to the Pope, who had j 
King of England, tho Archbishop of 
London, and the University of Oxford, 
suppreasion of Wickliffe's opinions, and the 
of all who wore tainted with his heresies. 
arch heretic has gone to such a pitch of det 
fears not to teach and publicly preach, or rath 
filthy dungeon of his breast, erroneous and f) 
conclusions, eavouring of heretical pravity, 7 


bishop of Canterbury, and you the Bishop of 
University of Oxford, to cause the said John V 
may be infected with these errors, if they obstir 
to be apprebended and cast into prison.” In 
authority, thus repeatedly and emphatically + 
mother said, *No, John Wickliffe is not the de! 
the Pope represents Lin, to) iialedeeleatemem 


aier consecration, is not the very body of Christ, but is 20 
ly; that the Church of Rome is no more the head of 
‘dvurches, than any other charch is, and that Peter had no 
given him by Christ, than any other apostle had; that 
of Rome has no more the keys of the church, than any 
within the order of the priesthood has; that lords 

mumy Inwfully ond meritoriously deprive churchmen 
habitually of their temporalities; that the gospel is of it- 
wafficient to govern the life of every Christian, without 
rule; nod that neither the Pope, nor any other prelate of 
Ought to have prisons whervin to punish transgressors! 








‘might fear that Richard, as he needed 
might by their influence be swayed, no 
sions of his mother and his queen, to kin 


col of his church of Lutterworth, on the 24 
‘wns suddenly seized with paralyais, whicl 
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fet by her influence much of the severe persecution which befell 
\eLeliands would bave been prevented. Richard was etayed from 
(taal violence #0 long as.abe lived; and, even after her death, though 
(lent himeelf by the solicitations of the clergy to persecute in 
ema formas, none of the Lellards were pat to death during bis reign, 





le hed, from the confusion of the times, her own distresses, caused 
tly by the folly of Richard in the government of the kingdom, 
(a partly boy the cabals formed by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester 
fet him. That nobleman, who was ambitious of engrossing the 
(hele authority of the state, finding that the sovereign, as he grew 
(her, ene mot to be retained in that subjection in which he had been 
(Gerto held by his uncles, and that he yielded himself to the 
femdeney of strangers, rather than to his advice, formed a strong 
(ty against him, and having both the House of Commons and the 
(eee of Peers at his devotion, wrested the government from his 
(athend transferred it toa commission composed entirely of his own 
(thee “Hichard's great weaknewes Iny in mistaking flatterers 
(eitiedes im amociating with unworthy favourites, by whom he 
(ed Bienaelf to be almost wholly governed; in an extreme irrits- 
(Sip ettemper over which he had no control; and in an unbounded 
(abe fier show and extravagance, which injured his popularity by 
. 0 burdens. These defects gave great advantage 
1a mud, during the time of his triumph, several of 
favourites were put to death, among whom 

(Sir Simon Barley, a gentleman who, for his personal merits, 
bel bees appointed governor to Richard by Richard's father and 
ther, and by whom the prince, from his tender infancy, had 

sent time been attended and served with devoted at- 

(ekeeat' Those executions took place in the year 1288, 


7 } Mymer’s Poesters, tom. til, pars ili, pp. 185~144. a 

















‘we not know more of the man, that 
Lollards, and that he would stand up 


being favourable to the Wickliflites, and 
Scriptures among the people, he bent all 
death of Anne, to the extirpation of the o 
the other. He branded the Lollards ast 
described in the Apocalypse (chap. vi. 5), 
‘moré enormous than treason, sinos it was 
kings. He interdicted the translation © 
vernacular tongue, and stirred up the king 
whole kingdom, whoever should dare to 
native language the revelation of God's 
forall. Two years after the death of the 
‘bishop of Canterbury, jie 





Tanovins, imbibed the opinions which they dis- 
which they suffered? Thus the coming of Anno 
eems to have been an important link in the chain by 



















In the same work there is another 
citizens of London, for 

the tomb, dated 24th April, same year. 

written in French* ‘The tomb was to be ol 


reposing and crowned, having their right 
other, while they held sceptres in their | 
giving the two effigies this peculiar pos! 
the tenderness of Richard's affection for 
cross was to be placed between the effigie 
were to rest on two lions, those of the 
Jeopard; all of which animals are now k 
metal gilded, on which the images should 
Fr and it was to be ornamented with 
eagles, and leopards, emblematical ¢ 
of both the king and the queen; the 
. ‘the lions Boe 


waltable inscriptions, to be supplied them. The in- 
‘were is Latin. Tho first part, in particular, is remark- 
the touching tenderness and sympathy with which it 


himeelf, or by one who knew her well, and appreciated 
Of the first part we hazard the following translation :— 








sven, which we omit, simply state that she died on the 7th of July, 
meres re ete Seed ee 
- june—Crall’s Antigeition 
of Westminster, p. 175-177, 








‘graces of his person, and partly the qi 
scribed on the tomb.* 


' King’s Langley, in Mertodshry, wa ‘wes formerly # 
‘and from the place was named, Edmund de Langley, 
Duke of York, md here was « little house of friar 
edit. London, 1789, vol. Ly p. 339 

¥ Holinshed's Chronicles, edit. London, 1808, vol. i 
represents the tomb of Anne and Hichard as erected 
wwe have seen, by Richard himeelf, 














ANNE BOLEYN, 


Stooxp QUEEN OF WeNnY vit. 





CHAPTER L 


eos WER BIRTH TO WER MARRIAGE WITH HENRY Vin. 










HE fife of Anne Boleyn forma an interesting episode 
in the history of the English Reformation. Without 
Sntending it, she became the occasion of the ecclesias- 
tical eeparation of England from the Papal supremacy. 
‘Conquered by her evgaging qualities, Henry VIII, 
‘te gain her for his wife, persisted in demanding from the 
from his former queen, Katharine of Aragon, until 


ee Charles V., or placed “between the hammer and the 












history, her charactor and conduct are to 
and without prejudice, If historical justice 
fections and faults should not be concealed, it 
should receive credit for whatever good qt 
whatever good actions she performed. In the 
proposed, it is not our wish to exalt her above 
of deep ardent piety, high Christian character 
acquaintance with evangelical trath, and mor 
taining it, we do not place her ona level with 
Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, or Jane, Queen of 
do we admit her to have been the Jezebel, the? 
monster which foul-mouthed Popish slander 
describe her. It is, happily, not necessary 

lish Reformation that we should lavish v 


English 
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(aihen of the Papacy. Bat during the short poriod of her elevation 

(ew bed not surrendered herself to neutrality or indifference to the 

(wectletiantioal movement. She had shown « zeal in encouraging 

\ikewn by none in high places before her time. She was the 

ees of Cranmer, Latimer, Tyndale, and others; and bad her life 

fee prolonged, there was the prospect of her rendering still mare 

(yertant services to the infant cause. This affords an additional 

(planation of the inveterate hatred cherished agninst her by the 

(times of Popery. Perhaps no other personage in England was 

(guid with more rancorous feclings at the Vatican; and Rome in 

he thee got = terrible revenge. Its cmissaries were unceasingly 

(peeling nares for ber, and her destruction at last, there is renson 

bbetiers, was the result of a Popish conspiracy, combined with the 

(ented affections and jealousy of Henry. On these grounds we 

low given ber o place in our sketches. 

Asse Botars was the ehiest daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, by 
Biieabeth Howard, daughter of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
and afterwards Duke of Norfolk. The usual residence of 

was st Rochford Hall, in Essex, but they also sometimes 

-- near Aylsham, in Norfolk, and at this latter 

- wes born’ The exact date of her birth is uncertain, 
a antiquary, whose authority ia of great weight, 

‘hot Yery remote from her own times, places it in the 

















Bnd patronized, thus WFites 
concerning him, in a letter to Damianus & 
all unito in praising, almost the only 
ond manifestly of » philosophic mind.” 
applauds him for having the greatness of 
upon a noble ancestry and honourable 
tion arising from the honoured studies of 
being a man of letters and of refined 
place in the esteem of Henry VIII, all s 
allowed, were men of superior capacity 
they might be in other respects; and 
talents and discretion, that he was early 
important embassies to foreign courts. H 
habituated to serious thought ; and comin) 
charge of his diplomatie duties, with men of | 
and other countries on the Continent, he em 
Erasmus applauds him as more illustrious fo 
than for the ornament of fortune, And in 
mends his diligence in the study of the sa 
more congratulate you, when I observe that 
80 precious to a man such as you, so power! 
tier, and that you are actuated by a desire 
price.” To Sir Thomas the world was in 
Isbonra which nensoods) eit 
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Eedbeicing Erasmos to favour him and the world with his thoughts 
@ thee fniportant subjects, bears testimony to the pious tempor of 
ik 

Few memorials rexpecting Anne's early education have been pro- 
jevel Tn the early period of her life, the education of English 
Wis was lowe complete than some years Inter, when Sir Thomns 
Mery, by Lis enthusiastic diligence iu instructing his daughters in 
sit leurning, set an examplo which was zealously followed by 
Mery VIII. und by the English nobility, in the tuition of their 
teghters. Greater attention, however, appears to have been be- 
‘eerel wpon the education of Aune than was common at that timo, 
rm le regard to ladies of her own rank; a circumstance probably 
palng to ber father’s taste for letters, She studied with assiduity and 
faeee the French language under a French governess, called Simo- 
tie aed fn that language, as well as in her own, abe frequently corre- 
qunied with her futher during his absence at court. She also revived 
lexas in Latin, though it may be doubted whether the same pains 
tet been taken to make her a proticient in that tongue as in the 
Truck, She was carefully instractod in music, singing, and dancing, 
tho in the use of the needle, then reckoned an essential accom- 
Piteeat of ladies of the frat rank, since much of their leisure time 
iptatere years was employed in tapestry work, an occupation which, 
byes in our day, would perhaps be considered somewhat mono- 
fees and irksome. Her father, it would appear, proud of the pro- 
Shing mental capacity, besuty, and loveliness of his daughter, while 
detreus that abe should be good, was ambitious to givo her every 
Gpant secomplishment fitted to wake her shine in courts. Henoe 
Me aridity is embracing an carly opportunity of sending her to 
| ites, where, it was then thought, tho most polished manners wore 
tle, 





Se the satuma of the year 1514, when in the fourteenth year of her 
pide was bopoured by being appointed one of tho attendants of 
Beary the Eighth’s sister, the Princess Mary, who, having been nfi- 
| ede ‘went to France with a considerable retinue to 














vr @ pus mune cacurpias, 
‘written in French, expresses her deli 
troduced into the society of the pri 
greatly to improve her both in 
‘tells him that her governess, Sim: 
this letter entirely to herself, that nol 
writing to him; and assures him of 
life aa he could desire? From the 
and from the excellence of ite 
must have been older than Camden's 
her, A child of seven years of age 
letter, Besides, her father, it is pro! 
her, nor would he have obtained for b 
appointment as attendant on the Princes: 
Mary and her suite having proceeded 
to Louis on the 9th of October, 1514, in t! 
becoming splendour and ceremony. Lou 
January, 1515, his widow soon after mari 
of Suffolk, and returned to England. B 
ing with her, remained in France at thi 
some others of her friends, and was pr 
recommendation of Mary the Queen-Do 














the advantages which French politesse 
Gay, sprightly, witty, graceful in 
haviour, tasteful in her dress, singing 
touching, like that of the nightingale J 
‘the ease and skill of « perfect mistress 
choice assemblage of charms, she was 
and caressed in the English court, Ni 
coquotry; and with her fine bright 
for, 

“Much as her form seduo’d 

Her 


It is, however, only justice to add, that 
oven acconling to the testimony of her gr 
by exemplary modesty. 

After her introduction to the court,a1 
un hetwaon \ 15a 





smking love to“a foolish girl,” beneath him in rank, without ask- 
his Sister's and the king’s consent; and with the aid of the futher, 
Sarl of Northumberland, he succecded in terminating the court- 
fhe which he was afterwards regarded with no friendly feclings 
ther of the lovers, It may indeed be doubted whether Anno, 






alle to advance bor schemes of ambition, ever fully forgave him 
lertde part be acted on this occasion. She wns sent away from the 
(eet We her father’s house of Hever Castle, in Kent,’ while Lord 
feey, theagh permitted to remain at court, was forced to marry 
laly Mary Talbot, daughter to George, Earl of Shrewsbury, which 
(ened ont a most unhappy anion His marriage with that lady 
tt milemnived in the autumn of the year 1523, as appears from a 
(erwritten by Anne's cousin, the Earl of Surrey, dated September 
(Othet year, in which be says, “The marriage of my Lord Percy 
(et be with my Jord stewand's (Shrewabury’s) daughter, whereof I 
(eget The ebief baron is with my Lord of Northumberland to 
(ates the marringe.”* This letter fixes 1523 as the year in which 
ee was trun cromed, in what appears to have been hor first love. 


which whe did not again quit till after bis departure. * 

ite imnself in ber favour, he created her father Viscount 

Mend, on July 18,1025; and, to bring the whole family to the 
him treasurer of the royal household, and William 


Sac Thin at present in posseasion of the Melieys. 
| 


iy Ban ep 
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Carey, her sister Mary’s husband, « gentleman of the privy chamber, 
But her high spirit did not easily forget the affront put upon her by 
her dismissal from court, and the loss of her beloved Perey, whose 
countess, a8 Lord Herbert perhaps rightly observes, she would 
rather have been, than Henry's queen. Such was her continued 
chagrin, that she would not appear at court. Henry thus saw that 
her heart was not to be monlded to his wishes like wax; and when 
ho first avowed his passion for her, she gave him distinctly to under- 
stand that sho was not to stoop to dishonour. “Most noble king!" 
sho replied, falling on her knees, “ I will rather lose my life than my 
virtue, which shall be the greatest and the best part of the dowry 
that I shall bring my husband.” By this honourable repulse Henry 





ort of chy Gallery tn Hever Ouse 


was not to be discouraged, and conscious of the splendid advantages 
he possessed, ho declared that he would not abandon hope. Her 
answer wus becoming a woman of virtue and self-respect: “ T nnder- 
stand not, most mighty king! how you should retain any such hope. 
Your wife I cannot be, both in respect of my own unworthiness, and 
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dreamed of, even in the enchanting moments when fancy most gor- 
geously painted the fature, Can her becoming answers to the king 
be then justly represented as intended to cloak over ambitious 
designs With the semblance of virtue, a8 the cool and cmfty caloula- 
tion of the chances of dispossessing Katharine of Aragon, and sno- 
ceeding her as Henry's wife and queen? It is more natural, as well 
as more just, to regard them as the unsophisticated utterances of # 
heart which trembled at the thought of sullied virtue and a dis- 
honoured name. 

Tn his endeavours to induc her to return to the court, Henry con 
tinned unremitting, and wrote her several entreating letters, breath- 
ing professions of the most ardent affection. But still she could not 
be prevailed upon to revisit the spot where her dearest and earliest 
hopes lay buried. After remaining for some time in her father's 
house, sorrowfully ruminating on her blighted prospects, she is sup- 
posed by Bishop Burnet to have gone again to France, and entered 
the service of her old friend and patroness, Margaret of Valois, 
Duchess of Alengon. This journey, if it took place, would be about 
the beginning of the year 1626, when Francis I. had been released 
from his eaptivity in Spain, to the great joy of France,and especially 
of his sister, the Duchess of Alengon. Anne is supposed by the same 
historian to have returned to England with her father in 1527, when 
he was recalled from France, whither he had been sent that year, 
along with Sir Anthony Brown, to take the oath of the French king 
toa solemn league not long before concluded betwixt the crowns of 
England and Franco.’ 

‘The cause of Anne's final return from France to England may have 
been the marriage of her mistress, Margaret, with Henry d'Albret, 
King of Navarre, in the beginning of the year 1597. That event 
having rendered it necessary for Margaret to leave France for the 
family residence of the kings of Navarre, in Gascogne or Bearn, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, naturally preferring that his daughter should return 


1 Heplin's History of the Reformation, edit. London, 1561, p. 86, 
—— 
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England and to the English court, rather than retire to that 
theded residence among the Pyrenees, brought her home to England. 
By ome Roman Catholic writers, as Sanders and Canlinal Pole, 
tee ie represented as having sunk, when in Francs, to the lowest 
pt of backneyed and shameless profligacy. So extravagantly 
(erare their scandalous accusations, that to extract them would be 
(peliste our pages; bat this extravagant grossness js in itself a 
Gest proof that they are malignant sanders.’ Tho court of 
tue during the period of Anne's residence in it was a school of 
(ee aod not that hotbed of licentiousness which it became during 
later years of the reign of Francis 1.; and this her father knew, 
he diplomatic engagements had given him an opportunity of 
(eming eequointed with its manners and habita. Had she been 
(metorionally abandoned as to become a bye-word and a proverb 
emg all clames of Paris, as these Popish writers would havo us to 
eee 2 queen of the strict virtue of Claude would not hare con- 
aed to retain ber around her person. Besides, it is incredible, 
fetwnch o muppesition, that her father, who must have known what 
(ey bedly tn Paris knew, would have permitted her to remain in a 
tention where her virtue had been lost and her character rained. 
(eee the ease supposed, would Katharine, queen of Henry VILL, 
(wanes of caimpechable moral purity, though superstitious, have 
(eee! te receive her as one of her maids of honour. Henry, 
fhethrengh Wolsey and his ambasadors was minutely acquainted 
(heewry comert of Europe, must have known it well, had she been 
be teers chamcter described by these ecandalmongers, And 
(ie Beary, after bis marriage, speaks to the Pope of “her approved 
(el comdilent virtues; that ia to any, the purity of her life, her con- 
reas ea. be ween 





oe 
en of hee mamichenr all eoetes — Hew PSR en 
Ape TEIN and he Terman’ Reign of Henry FIL, woh i. pp. 191, 43. 
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mile or ist revarn to sngiand, and when 
of Henry's affections, as 4 Indy of 
Metrical Versions be introduces bor aa 


“At home with my father a 


‘The realdence of Anne in the royal 
calculated to enlarge and liberalize her 
‘The social circle in which she there 
I Jength of throwing off the Papal yoke, 
the Antichrist and the Man of Sin foretold! 
alive to the corruptions of the Popish 
to the lives of the clergy. It freely 
‘the character of the Papal hierarchy, fre 
their ambition, avarice, idleness, libertinis 
engaged in war with that restless and domi 
and setting at defiance the anathemas of 
plated the deposition of his holiness, and 
occlesiastical changes in France; and this 
ing the power of superstition over the min¢ 
and of impregnating them, so far, with li 
threatened to wrench the Church of France 
| the Papal throne, should an eoclesiastic wh 
the primacy. His mother Louise lets w 


to 
Sets 
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“My em and 1, bey the grace of the Holy Spirit, begin to know the 
ppeeites, white, black, gry, smoky, of all colours—from whom 
| may Heaven, of ite clemency and infinite goodness, defend us; for if 
tom Christ did not speak falsely, there is not a more dangerous 
tel is all hamssn nature.”' Margaret of Valois, the most intellec- 
|) teilermumage of the court, and a woman whose winning manners, 
smlésed with her talents, gave her great influence over others, had 
gaily little veneration for the Roman pontiff and the ehavelings of 
tePaypl Merarchy. Cardinal Wolsey, when ambassador in France 
fb Uti, mays im one of his despatches, “I devised with the king's 
te, end she showed me many things of the Pope's act, which, if it 
| West shew anit, his deeds be as little to his honour as may be” * 
| tel when the Light of the Reformation broke in upon France, bring- 
thy ete Few the pure doctrines of the gospel, which had been for 
igs Wewured and overlaid by tho impictics, superstitions, and 
| | Aesniitien of Popery, this illustrious lady was attracted by the 

Wepietty and beauty of divine trath. She became devoted to the 
tele and study of the mered Scriptures, and earnestly inculeated 
‘Rermding and study of them upon others, She was the friend and 
feemeee of wach men as Brigonnet, Lefevre of Etaples, Farel, Vat- 
i Aneel and Gerard Roussel, and other ardent apostles of reform. 
| SeGlighted in conversing with them on the great doctrines of the 
| Papel and Hatened with tho deopest attention and interest to their 
| Sterprtations of God's Word, as well as encouraged them in boldly 
freeing the truth in Paria, Such wos the society in which 
eee Boleyn wax daily and hourly mingling, and such were tho oxcit- 
Se Mp Which ocoupied no inconsiderable share of its attention 
| St ecvermition. We have, indeed, no definite information as to 
| Glefence in the formation of her religious sentiments ; but from 
| St we Know of them afterwards, it may fairly be concluded that 
| Se expenares of the Popiah Church he beard in the French court 
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had the effect of impairing, if not of destroying, her veneration for 
the Popedom, and that Hstening to the exposition of the puro 
doctrines of the gospel, pouring like honey from the honeyoomb 
from the persusaive lips of Margaret of Valois, or of her protégés, 
she perceived their reasonableness and their trath. English and 
French historians of the best authority, agree in admitting that it 

was from ber residence and intercourse with Margaret of Valois 
that she received the first grounds of the Protestant religion, and 
that to this source is to be traced the value which, as was afterwanis 
shown, she attached to the Sacred Volume, and the protection she 
extended to such aa wore active in its ciroulation. 

‘Whether Barnet’s supposition as to Anne's return to France be 
correct or not, it is certain that she did not again appear at the 
English court till after an absence of four years, namely, in 1527, 
when Henry's contemplated divores from his queen, Katharine of 
Aragon, had become generally known,’ and formed the all-engros 
ing conversational topic of the day. 

On the return of Anne from France, Henry was as deeply ena- 
moured with her as ever, and she was reappointed one of Queen 
Katharine’s maids of honour, Hitherto, delicacy and respect for 
Katharino, her mistress, together with the shock gtven, by the los 
of Lord Perey, to her affections, which she could not easily transfer 
to Henry, mado her discourage his tender aspirations. “She stood 
still upon her guard,” saya an old memorialist, “and was not easily 
carried away with all this appearance of happiness; first, on account 
of the love she bare ever to the queen, whom she served, a personage 
of great virtue; and secondly, she imagined that there would be less 
freedom in her anion with her lord and king, than with one still more 
suitable to her estate,”* This was troo of her feelings and conduct 





1 The news “by secret ways and means” had reached Margaret, governess of Flan- 
ders, in Augwnt, 1527,—Letter of Wolaey to Heurs VIIL, dated Amyas, 12th Ange 
LEST ts late Popova wi, +P. 254 And about the same time they had reached 

—Letter folwey to Heery VILL, dated Campeigne, 5th 
(1527), in that, vol. i, 257. = 
+The Lift of the Virtwows, Christian, and Renowned Queen dane Boleyn, by George 
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me years after ber dismisal from the court; snd after her 
(ete it im 1527, she was deaf to hin passionate addresses for 
(Gam a yenr.' To gain ber heart he loaded her with presents, 
meng other tokens of affection, he is anid to have presented 
ih a horologe. At last, the united importunities of Henry, 








singe Pewentot ty Livery VIEL, tw Anew Belryn. 


(Giprittins at the cllowe of the 10th ceutery, in Cavendind's Life of Wolsey, vol. ii, 
(ether wae germmeieom of the poet, George Wyntt, Esq,, and sixth son and beir of Sir 
the who was beheaded fer rebellion in the first year of the 

erived ‘tis infvemation, as be tells us, from Miss Anne 


wrote to ber after her retum from 

Mise Wood's Letters of Royal, f., vol. il, p. 14, translated 
‘Tif of Queen Eheateth, said to be from Anne Boleyn to Heary, 
‘(quite the reverse. From internal evidence it must refer 
 date—to the time of her appointinest tobe maid of honour to Queers 
andl it mont Mdolatrous affection for Henry, aud a 
Id please, But this is so contrary to the 

‘axthentic love-letters to ber st this period, 

that we cannot believe in ite autheuti- 


upon bis imagination te be aa authority of much 
f Heury to ber are in Preach. The originals are in 
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her father, and others of her friends, who assured her that tho 
king's marriage with Katharine was contrary to the divine law, 
and that the divorce was what must take place, prevailed, and she 
not only encouraged his advances, but became dazzled by the gilded 
splendours of royalty. The expectation of being one day the queen 
of the greatest monarch in Europe, becams the pivot upoa which her 
thoughts began and continued to turn. Still, perhaps, every now 
and then she wavered, partly from compunetions of conscience at the 
thought of inflicting wrong upon Katharine, and partly from the 
apprehension of finding the situation of queen-consort in the cireum- 
stances far from enviable ; and it was not till Campeggio came to the 
English court, in October, 1529, with the profeased design of granting 
the divorce, but with the real intention of doing nothing, that, seeing 
the highest authorities in the church, and her greatest enemies to all 
appearance favouring her advancement, sho ceased to hesitate.! 
Wolsey, though not ignorant of Henry’s vehement affection for 
Anne, probably never dreamed of its going farther than making her 
his mistress; or he imagined that if the monarch, in the fever of 
passion, had resolved upon making her his wife and queen, he would 
gradually cool and alter his intention? Tt may be doubted whether 
Henry himself, till the last half of the year 1527, had decidedly and 
irrevocably formed such a resolution. Between July and October 
that year Wolsey was in France, negotiating a matrimonial alliance 
between his master and Renée, daughter of Louis XII, afterwards 
Duchess of Ferrara. This looks as if Henry's mind had not been 
altogether made up as to whom he should marry upon the divoree of 
his present quoen. But his passion for Anne mightily increased 
the Vatican palice, with a valuable introduction, and some froamilies of the writing 
and notes."—Tnrner's History of the Reign of Henry VILL, vol. ii., p. 227, ‘Purver 
hhas given the most of them in that work. "Their respectful language,” he justly 
observes, “in an irresistiblo attestation of Anne Boleyn's virtue, and of the impression 


it lind made upon her royal admirer.” Our limits provent us {row giving an abateact 
of these effusions of royal affection. 

4 This is proved from Henry's love-letters to her—Sce D'Aubigut's Reformatios in 
England, book x%-, chap. ii. 

* Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, vol. i, p. 67. 
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tering Wolsey’ absence, and obstacles being thrown in the way of 
th obtaining Renée, probably by the King of France, he recalled the 
tele), and disclosed to him his intention of making Anne his 
w& Astounided at the announcement, and disapproving of the 
tteh, the prelate fell at the feet of the monarch, imploring him for 
fereral ours, with the greatest enrneatness, to reconsider his resolu- 
Se The monarch was inflexible. His purpose he was determined 
we emapliak, cout what it might. Wolsey behoved to yield his 
pitied! and personal motives to the will of his master.’ 
‘The Geral views acquired by Anne in tho court of Clande, Queen 
¢ Pees, and in the court of Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
pryerel ber for reading, without prepossession, heretical books. 
Aneng other books of this kind ube read with much interest Tyn- 
Sits Obedience of & Christian Man—a bold performance, in which the 
tither vindiestes the diffusion of the Scriptures in the mother 
| Sige, mufolla tho dition of men in their different relations and 
snlitions of life, exposes the false power claimed by the Pope, and 
tulemas the Popish doctrines of penance, confeasivn, satisfactions, 
tedation, miracles, the worshipping of saint, and other Popish 
toe 





‘Tie Mitary of = book, could it be told, would often be as remark- 
| Meet Enetruetive as that of an individual. Anne's copy of Tyn- 
| Gi) work caused some striking incidonts about tho year 1529. It 

fcvried ons of her boawhold to Protestantism ; it had well-nigh 
| | lenght down upon his head the penalties of heresy ; and it ulti 
| | Sitliy All into the hands of Henry, who read it with advantage 
| | She bed dent it ton beautiful young lady, one of her attendants, 
| Mie Galnsfiord ; oF, according to another account, this Indy, finding 
| Biving te & window where her mistreas had left it, took it up to 
| "Ra, se ete astern to the cardinal, expresses the warmest gratitude for 
| 
| 











her the crows watrimoaial of England. Ln another, written to 
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read it. But in whatever way it fell into her hands, she was em- 
ployed in reading it when a young gentleman, also in Anne’s service, 
of comely person and great saavity of disposition, named George 
Zouch, who was courting her, and to whom she was afterwards 
married, paid her one of his visits. Zouch, wishing to have some 
tender and agreeable talk with hia fair Geraldine, was annoyed at 
the apparently exclusive attention she was bestowing upon the book; 
and he snatched it from her hands in frolic, At this moment, being 








Die» Gednsfor and Bue, Wer lover 


called to attend on her mistreas, she left him; and as she did not 
return for a considerable time, he went away, carrying with him the 
book, thinking it was her own. Retiring to his own apartment, he 
begun to read it; his attention was instantly rivetted by its contents; 
it opened up to him new views, and awakened in him new thoughts. 
“The Spirit of God,” says the old annalist quoted by Strype, “spake 
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tow in the heart of the reader as at first it did in the heart of the 
anther of the book, so that he was never well but when he was read- 
fey ik” Mie Gainsfond, afraid of offending her mistress, entreated 
Mis with tears to deliver it up. So deeply had it impressed him, 
sed sw earnest was ho to master its doctrines, that “he was aa ready to 
wep" at the thought of parting with it, and he still kept it. He even 
aied itwith him when ho attended the chapel royal; and at tho 
wey thno when the music, chantings, kneelings, crossings, and mut- 
feng in an unknown tongue were going on, he stood poring over 
Ghendlew of the superstitious services performing before him. Dr. 
Sexpuon, dea of the chapel, who usually officiated, observing his 
wuntion wholly absorbed in reading some book, the curiosity of the 
ten wan excited, amd calling the young gentleman up to him, he 
tilly tock the book out of his hnnds,and peroviving from the title- 
pe ite heretion! character, demanded, in an impertinent and snap- 
pub tome, ma if Hitthe doubting that he had encountered a real heretic, 
“What iy your name, and in whose service are youl Tho dean 
thewarils delivered the book to Cardinal Wolsey, who had enjoined 
‘hy dergy, and expecially Dr. Sampson, to exercise the strictest 
Velie in order to prevent heretical books from obtaining circula- 
ten petting into the hands of tho king, lest they should corrupt 
I Reman Catholic principles, and make him an enemy of the 
ter. Zouch being sent for by the cardinal, was fully examined 
‘eeerning the book, and he would have been brought into trouble, 
Set not been found that bo was in the service of a laiy so beloved 
| by the Ringe os was Anno Boleyn, which made the cardinal think it 
feull bee better to delay prooceding further till he had first consulted 
Memajety. Meanwhile Zouch, having explained the wholo affair to 
Mie Galenford, the young lady, in dread of having involved both ber- 
| ee her elctve ta danger, fell on her knees before Anno, and 
| Mag tar all the facts of the caso, implored forgivenes Anne 
hued all without exproming the least dissstisfaction, either with the 
| My or with ther lover; but knowing that for any person to have 
| sb s book io hie pomeetion was enough to conviet him of heresy, 














away.” Without delay she went to the 
her knees before him, imparted to him 
‘him that the book was hers, prayed him 
and tenderly besought him to read it for 
detestable a production as Dr. Sampaon 
to believe, telling him that she had 
the nail of her finger as being, in her 
of the attention of his majesty. 

After sho had withdrawn from the royal 
with the book in his hand, to point out s1 
thought would rouse the indignation of 
plain of the favourers of such books in gen! 
women, with the design, as may be suppos: 
directly to attack Anne, had he found the ki 
But Henry, who before this had become cold 
took the book into his hand, and opening it, 
marked by Anne with her nail, at whic 
remarking that they seemed very good. I 
more carefully in his closet, and was so delig! 
tions of Papal nsurpations, and its vindicatit 
tratical authority, that he afterwards said te 
for me and for all kings to read." 


em 
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Amenting to the chronicler from whom Strype derives his nar- 
sativa, the reading of Tyndale's work had a powerful influence in 
¢pning Henry's eyes to the trath, and in causing him to pursue 
the coarse by which England was emancipated from Papal domina- 
the “In a little timo,” saya be, “by the help of this virtuous Indy, 
by the means aforemid, the king bad his eyes opened to the truth, to 
strance God's religion and glory, toabbor the Pope's doctrine, his lies, 
tis prop and pride, to deliver bis subjects out of Egyptian darknoss, 
te Babylonian bonds that the Pope had brought his subjects under. 
Azim contemning the threats of all the world, rebellions of his 
febpets at heme, and the raging of #0 many and mighty potentates 
ew, be set forward a reformation in religion, boginning with 
Ge triphecrowned head’ at first, and so came down to the members, 
tadepe, abbots, priests, and sach like” To the eulogium pro- 
fwmoed in the first part of this extract Henry is certainly not 
feillel Hie eyes were never opened to the troth; his aim never 
te to advance God's religion and glory; he never abhorrod the 
fps doctrine and lies, And porhaps also, in tho latter part of the 
Stet felly too much is attributed to tho incident of the monarch’s 
tading Tie Obedience of « Cristian Man, For some years after he 
lols intention of throwing off the Pope's authority, a step to which 
ttt eostrary to his wishes, he was impelled by hia violent and 
fepteoms temper, in consequence of the Pope's refusal to grant him 
& meetiwished-for divorces, Tyndalo's work, however, having 
hee Leemayht cxiler his notics at a time when he was quite in a 


‘Arematic form ;—t0 en example of the manner in which this 
(gilted amd poyalur author sometimes dramatizes his bitorical 


A "The dest pope who carved himself to be crowned was 
Dranewas EL, bs the year 1068; which ceremony has since been 
ehnerved ty all bes wecoemors, Urban V., by others reckone! 
VIL, was the fires who sed the triple crown, commonly callet 
‘Der Hiern, whieh be did to show that the pretended vicar of 
‘Cheiat is pomessel of « threefold power, the pontiteal, imperia’, 
snd roval. For the same rrason Peter was went to be painted, 

the Vastions, belding three keys in his right 
Pree Thoughts on the Toleration of Popery, p. 3%. 








Perey the Aattering compliment of a 


good graces of the lady who had 
perusal. 


At last having obtained an opinion fia 
the majority of foreign universities, wl 
‘Thomas Cranmer, afterwards Archbi 
consulted, Henry, indignant at the dissin! 
Pope, from whom he was now hopeless 
for himself the Gordian knot by marry 
26th of January, 1533, This is the date 
Annals, who states that the ceremony was} 
land Leo, afterwards Bishop of Cheater. 
much about St. Paul's day,” that is, the 25) 
reported throughout a great part of the kin 
performed the ceremony; but he denies the 
affirms that he * knew not thereof a fortnig 
‘Whether the marriage was preceded by the 
from Katharine of Aragon, though this is 
temporary authorities? is doubtful. If no 
would satisfy himself by resting its validity 
first marriage, being contrary to the law of 
beginning. 

2 Hl and Holi 


















CHAPTER IL 


eMOe OF POPISH PRIESTS AT HER MARRIAGE WITH HENRY VIL, 
499 BES PATRONAGE OF THE REFORMERS AND OF LEARNING. 


of the Olwervants of Greenwich monastery, and Queen Katha- 
it confemsor, openly denoanced tho monarch in sermon preached 
‘Bis majesty, in the royal chapel at Groonwich, on the Ist of 
‘The wubject of the friars homily was the latter part of the 


that this marriage is unlawful; and I know I chal eat the 
‘ef atiction, and drink the water of sorrow, yet because our 
‘pat it into my month, I must speak of it” Under this 
Mevitaperation the king betrayed no symptoms of impa- 


Allowing Sabbath the palpit of the royal chapel shoyld be 
by 8 more friendly preacher, Dr. Curwen, one of the royal 
@urwen vindicated the king’s marringe, branded Peto as 


Tam here, as another Micheas, and will lay down my life 
¥ 











ae artless to be useful in the 
protected the Reformers from the machinations and 

their enemies, She promoted the printing and circulation 
ni j and she roaintained promising young men 


of the reformed party indebted to her 
nt, was Nicholas Shaxton, a man who, 














the queen wax weary at the beginning” or “have «mall delight 
(eutiene throughout with you to the end” Of these sermons no 
je@mems now remain, and as to their subject-matter we have no 
(te information. We only know in general that Latimer boldly 


Balin’ So highly respected was he by the queens, and such was 
lewenfidemee in his wisdom, that she entreated him to point out 
was emilee in her conduct, that she might correct it, “She had 
to her chaplains” (Shaxton and Latimer), mys Wyatt, 
of great learning, and of no lees honest conversing, whom she 
(Gh bere benrd much, and privately she beard them willingly and 
(eBy to admonish her, and che exhorted and encouraged them #0 
va 
Ie WSlor 1634 sho promoted Matthew Parker, a Reformer, after- 
Wel Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Quecn Elizabeth, to 
We ker ctingllsin, tupon the death of Mr. Betts, “a good man and 
files sad so remained” (as Foxe describes him), who held that 
Seta! William Barlow, afterwards Bishop of St, David's in the 
thet Henry VIIT. of Bath and Wells in the time of Edward VI, 
soled Chichester in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was indebted to 
Asse Ger various preferments in tho church, And in a letter to 


DMA, ta posteript “My Lord, Tbeeech your grace to 


Ma tterwunts make Bishop it 
(of he being « foreigner and i non-resident. Me had, i 
Annals of the English Bibte, vol. i, pp. 249, 441, 442, 487, 
"Rapes Lae af Parker, Oxford, 1821, woh. ty pM. 














condemned by his better judgment? 
moted to the rectorship of St. Mary's, 
some time, from causes not explained, 








him a letter, expressing it as her pleasw 
throw obstacles in the way of his speedy 

Anno had read with entire approbati 
in defence of the circulation of the 8 
tongue, contained in Tyndale's Obedien 
acting upon these enlightened views, she 
the disseminators of the sacred volume. 
this we find in the protection she extend 


Reformation under Eliz 
Andemn tana of Ue Bag Bie 
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bp Set to engage in importing Tyndale’s English version of the 
Sew Testament into England, namely, Richard Harman, a citizen of 
Anteerp, and merchant inthe English house of that city. Harman's 
sel hed involved him in persecation, and even endangered his life. 
reeed the fury of Cardinal Wolsey; and, in 1528, the cardinal, 
ty meses of the English ambaxsndor Hackott, resident in the Nother- 
| body, requested Princess Margaret,’ then regent of that country, to 
. fete Harman, with the viow of his being immodiately sent into 

Exgand. Marguret and her council agreed to approbend bim, and 

se modition of his being found guilty, either to send him into Eng- 

luder to punieh him according to his desert. In July that year 
| Semel his wife, who was not les obnoxious for heresy than himself, 
| fem taken prisoners at Antwerp, and an inventory was made of all 
Geir ques far beboof of the emperor. This, however, did not satisfy 
Ge intelerant Hackett, who, afraid that Harman might be permit- 
| | tet by the Netherlands government to eacape with impunity, urged 
| | Wide with grest earnestness to call upon that government to 
| iver bie up as guilty not only of Aeresy but of treason. “In this 





| ater,” expe he, “wo may havetwostrings to our bow: for I doubt 








{ape gee the Wuperor Mazimilisn, and want of Charles V. She died 

2 Dememher, having guveroed the Netherlands eighteen years, Brandt's History 
be the Lowe Countries, vol. i, p. £3. 

here ie to the tresty in the reiga of Henry VIL, 1505, in which 


the prince 
yd him to avoid the country; which, if he did not, within fifteen 
roveribed, and be pot out of protection.”"—Brcon's 











feiture of his privileges as a merchant ad: 
‘house; like all these towns, exercised a judi 
ite members, antl punished them by a specie 
‘munication. Mr, Harman had evidently b 


Bim anne th 





‘bat only for that he still, like a good Christian man,’ did, 
with his goods and policy, to his great hurt and hindrance in 
world, help to the setting forth of the New Testament in Eng- 
we therefore desire and instantly pray you, that with all 

favour convenient, ye will cause this good and honest mer 


“Te our trusty and right woll-beloved, Thomas Cromwell, squire, 
Chief Seerviary unto my Lond the King’s Highness.” * 

‘Tike letter, though the ilate of the year is not given, was probably 
(erties in 1534; and if's0, Cromwell had beon made chief secretary 
cate cally week before, aml the act of justice to Harman here 
Pefmated, must have been one of his earliest acts in hia now office. 

‘Teds fall juntion to Anne Boleyn for her gracious interposition in 
Meh cf Harman, it is necemary to take into consideration the 

the peu han been drawn scrons the wonts “still like a good Chrie- 
otto sb ft tha Be here ene sat 
WWiserwace. The words are in harraony with the 

ents ane. 


foniny we, pe de 

















‘to not less than £1000 of our present 
year, the readers and importers of the 
punished. In 1529 Tonstal had purchas 
‘Now Testament which he could find in 4 
he made a bonfire of them, and of other } 
church-yard, London. In 1532 Sir Thor 
stake such as affirmed that it is lawfal f 
have God's word in their mother tongue 
which Anne Boleyn lived, and such was 
those by whom she was surrounded; f 
ham were now in thelr graves, and Sir’ 
the courtiers, with few exceptions, weres 


lem AP he Gant be teeta 
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fl petvileges of whielv on Ghat acevunt ho had been unjastly 
‘Fas tio emall proof of her enlightened understanding, her 
evarage, and her Christian humanity. Being still the object 
Heary's Wolatroas affection, she could bend his will in this 
to the side of justice; and neither Tonstal, Gardiner, 
iy, nor herunele, the Duke of Norfolk, much as they hated the 





‘tongue, was soon made known to Tyndale, who was now at 
about to print in that city a new and improved edition of 


‘Wible circulation, and to give the sanction of their name to 
‘Sxmilation. He had rvceived this intelligenos probably from 
an Kitanelf, before he had begun to print his new and improved 
of the New Tostament, and in expression of his gratitude to 
when the work was passing through the press,' he ordered 


‘a4 0 prosent to her, and the got it bound in blue morocso, 
‘words upon the gilding of the loaves, in large red letters, 








Te, they had formed a plan for the 
which was by sending a hired agent from England in 
lands to make every effort to indace the government. 
according to the persecuting lawa then in force, to 
burn Tyndale as an heretic, the plot was carefully 
‘Henry. No good reason can be assigned for this 
lest Anne, had she been apprised of their intentions, 
effectually defeated them, by her powerful 
king in behalf of Tyndale.' 

‘There is even ground for believing that Anne had 
moted the printing of the first edition of the New 
in England; which was Tyndale’s English translation. T 
editions had been issued from the press at Antwerp, ‘ 
‘was printed in London, by his majesty’s printer, in foli 








page. It was published iu the year 1636, though in all 
the printing of it had commenced in the close of the 
[oot Ae a ie lala et | 


agore 1535 Tynulale was arreveed at A 
twenty-three 
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‘pper on the title-page, but the most competent judges, as Ames, 
Hebert, and Dibdin, maintain that it must have proceeded from his 
free; aud the type, as well ax the ornamental title of the boys in 
(temp, peeulinr to his press, place this beyond dispute. The his 
tery of the printing of this edition is involved in mystory ; but the 
txpunive style of its execution, and its issuing from the press of the 
egy printer, bespeak it as undertaken under high authority. Ber- 
(helt himself was indifferent about the Word of God. In 1630 he 
led officially printed a royal proclamation prohibiting any from 
tering copies of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongues, English, 
Teach and Dauteb, that ie, German;' and he was not the man to 
rates chnoxious and heretical a book as Tyndale’s New Testament, 
lal be thereby beew exposed to danger. Ho must therefore have 
lec employed by such as had both the ability and the will to protect 
ie be doing no, os woll ns to pay the expenses. Would he have 
eed Limwelf secure under any other patronage save that of 
Welty! Tf not, under whose anspices but those of Anne could he 
Sere eegegeed in this undertaking! Such a supposition is certainly 
SG hermeny with ber exprested approbation of Tyndale's version, 
tel ber earnest intercession in behalf of Harman, its most active 
Geemientor In the Manual of Devotions, said to have been pre- 
Site by her to bor maida of honour, the following striking passage 
sey expiremling gratitude to God for the approbation the king had 
fre te the publication of the Scriptares in the English tongue :— 
“Grant ex, most merciful Father, this one of the greatest gifts that 
| gevest to mankind, the knowledge of thy holy will and 

» of war salvation; this great while oppressed with the 

| adversary of Rome, and his fantors, and kept close 
Jotters ; apd now at length promulgated, published, 

Bletat berty, by the grace poured into the heart of thy supreme 
[Pour prince, nn all kingy hearts be in thy hand, as in the old 
tse like merey to thy people of Terael by thy high 


| ae 
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reputation, was one proof of at 
commendable prudence. The spare 
ladies were occupied in tapestry work, 
‘and others in making garments for the 
purse she relieved the wants of the 
planned the institution of mam 
manent employment, and established 
for the education of promising youths. “ 
first she bad in court drawn about he 
ladies? of great honour, and yet more cho 
undoubted witnesses of her spousal inte; 
with all the recommendations of well-o. 
yet, above all, by her own example, she 
8 torch, that all might take light of, bei 


1 Strype's Life of Sir John Clerbe, Oxford, 1821, ) 


‘cover, to hang it at their girdles, for their constant 1 


Titdle volumes, traditionally | 
to ber 
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(whe have seen at Hampton Court the rich and exquisite works, 
the greater part wrought by ber own hand and needle, and 
fe those wrought by her Indies, esteem them the most precious 
falters, and amongst the most sumptuous that any prince may be 
feewed of §=And yet far more rich and precious were those works 
he sight of God, which she caused her maids and those about her 
(y te work fm shirts and emocks for the poor. But not staying 
ber eye of charity, her hand of bounty passed through the 
(ale land; each place felt that heavenly fame burning in her; all 
(ee wll remember it, no room being left for vain flames, no time 
[Mie thoughts Her ordimary amounted to fifteen hundred pounds 
(Ge lent yearly, to be bestowed on the poor, Hor provisions of 
(hr the poor in sundry noedy parishes was very great. Out of 
( peiey parse went not a little to like purposes; to scholars in 
Wilke very amtuch = 0 that in three quarters of « year her alms 
(@itimated at fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds” 





CHAPTER Il. 


(0 REeEY’s AXES ATION rhom nen AND THE PLOTS oF Hen ENEMIES, 
WME Arreurrep extontiox oy EVIDENCE AOAIXsr nen rnow 
fm ALEoED AccoMrLicEs. 


b haste justly remarked that Providence often punishes us by 
(Milieg cur desires, and favours us by thwarting them. Had 
(tetmatanees interposed to prevent Anne's advancement to be 
fect of Bnyland, of which she was so passionately desirous, this, 
hemghailversé to her wishes, would, had she been able to penetrate 
‘been a merey, calling forth her deepest gratitude. 
| ‘was extremely perilous, though ehe waa not aware 
(ie fall extent of ita perils, In the first place, Heary being one 
the mont capricious of beings, to have any connection with him 
o 











pusnea Mmanuers, nsd sul 
necessary to his happiness, With 
all that was lovable and lovely in 
perilled the peace of his kingdom. 
had lavished upon her honours and 
six years to obtain her in wedlock, 
stances, would have been good secur 
But Henry was not to be judged by 


Tn the second place, she was st 
enemies, both male and female, in the oc 
thirsting for her rain. Her removal, 
the way for the restoration of Englani 
and some of these leading personages w 
opportunity to accomplish her downfall 
Norfolk,” says Burnet, “at court, and ( 
France], thought there might easily be fo 
the king both with the emperor and ¢ 
‘were once out of the way, for then he m 
pleased, and that marriage, with the m 
disputed ; whereas, so long as the queen 
indeed onl) (ial 
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fame to look upon ber with altered countenance, and to speak to 
(inns altered tone. His former admiration and tenderness gave 
(ee to indifference, which at lust settled into inveterate hatred. 
lehwas his state of feeling towards her when sho was near the 
(ded of her second confinement. On the 29th of January, 1636, 
(eens prematurely delivered of a dead son, and her life was believed 
| te fe danger, Some have attributed this premature birth to 
fief comped by the king's decayed affection and unkindnes, for she 
( eheerved his rising pasion for Jane Seymour, and this had 
feuded some dimgreeable words between her and his majesty, 
(Grew heave ascribed it to alarm, excited by the intelligence that he 
(ef been thrown from his horse while hunting. But whether it 
feteming to the one or the other of these causes, or to both combined, 
be King, it fs cortain, #0 far from cherishing and comforting his 
(ereefal wife in ber allficted circumstances, treated her harshly, 
lieieeren anid to have inbumanly reproached her with tho loss of 
bie eA, telling her that he would have no more boys by her.! 
[ew cruel, outrageous words, so different from what she had been 
fem ammatomed to hear from his lips—these words of fatal augury, 
the Ggnal of the coming storm, and the sullen tone in which they 
Wem eqekeo—eont pangs of agony to her wounded heart. But 
(Gogh abe could not fail to see the total revolution his affections 
bed melergone, she did not and could not now anticipate all that 
ve te follow. 

‘Her enemies, on the watch for her overthrow, hud observed his 
(ving cides towards her, which they now laboured with malig- 
(eet Letleatry to Increase, by filling his ears with reports injurious 
eber minijuyal Bielity; and her open frank disposition, which made 
ered cery sccm, wad Jed er to allow hor domestics a froodom in 
(Pereriing with ber not consonant to the restraints of royal eti- 
(Pete ellniled these Hers in walt an opportunity of representing 
(ere belng om terms of unlawful familiarity with some of her at- 





Wyatt, 








that 
history, 
Before the quoen had 

7 fully recovers, 


4m regard to it and its eonsequencee a 
4 The danchine +o .- 








| Mbefthem were slaves to tho will of Henry, and, with one or twoex- 
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we Wie. ‘The men selected for this commission were the Dukes of 
‘Seftk and Suffolk; the Earls of Oxford and Westmoreland, Wilt- 
in and Sessex ; Lord Sands; Sirs William Fitz-james, William 
Pet, Jon Fite-james, John Baldwin, Richard Lyster, John Porte, 
Jide Spelman, Walter Luke, Anthony Fitz-herbert, Thomas Ingle- 
(AL aed William Shelly, with Audley as Lord Chancellor, and Secro- 
SryCromwell, But what was the character of these men! This is 
et iepertant question, as it will serve to assist us in determining the 
seeant of justice and impartiality to be expected from such judges, 





teptlons, the determined supporters of Popery. “ Here was Howard, 
Dake of Norfolk, who, though her maternal uncle, hated the queen 
@ cordially as he did ‘tho new learning ? Charles Brandox, Duke 
of Sedfolk, Henry's brother-in-law and special favourite, so ready to 
pralty bn fn all his humours; Join de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who 
‘qyperted all the measures of the court; Robert Radelif, who had 
ten restored to honour by Henry as Lord Fitz-walter, in 1625, and 
Sew then erented Earl of Sussex ; William Sunde, the Lord Cham- 
bells of the king's household, who had been made a baron, and 
ptthe Buckingham estates. Hero wo have eleven knights, eight of 
hes were compliant jodges; and aa for another, William Paslett, 
thy Ceeptenlier of the king’s house, he was 4 man of the most con- 
Yatest polities, who, when asked, at the end of a long life, how be 
| ferred Limeelf through so many changes! answered, ‘By being 
| a iliew and mot an ocak” Awdlsy was always obsequious to his 
| pal master; and ax to Cromwell, the share he took in this business 
Seteqenk for itself, in connection with his fature career. But with 
| Mupedite the Earl of Wiltshire, the father of the queen and of Lord 
| Mackie, Ale une being insorted, was = stroke of band quite 
| wutiey of Heury’s barbarity,and most have boon done to save ap- 
fee, His namie never occurs afterwards, and it is certain that 
Se did mnt preside at the mock trial.”' 


| | Antec's Annals of the Bnglish Bible, vol i, p. 462. Barnet at drat inserted 


Mews Derner's wna, Net Ber badd wot thes tees, as be afverwards saw, a record of the 
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great anxiety about her daughter 
education she with solemn earnestnes 
charge’ To this scone Parker refers 
Elizabeth's councillors, in which, while 
of Canterbury, he says, “Yet I would { 
in more respects than my allegiance, 
words her grace's mother aaid to me n 
hension.”* 

On the first day of May, called May 
Greenwich, the king had a splendid ¢ 
sndon that day he gave the first pub 
‘intentions agninst the quoen. Thougl 

A A 


that come a 
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fel Been settled, two of them, her brother Lord Rochfeld, and Sir 
leary Norris, were the principal actors in the amusements of the 


(ymnd, the one being the chief challenger, and the other the 
ldendant, while she sat by the side of the king witnessing the 








im mmrmnng Utne Parone toe charge of the sincation Wf her Guaahinn, 


|Weiele To his present state of morbid jealousy he was probably 
‘ey intent upon discovering, from the conduct of his wife, some- 
|g exnfirmaatory of her guilty jutimacy with the combatants, than 


| "0 the there ean be oo donde. On the Mth of April 1584, Henry dimolved = 
rihets Ihe wat for sin years, On the 27th of that month writs were issued 
Pe ieew Parlement to weet on the 8th of Juve. And that the conspiracy against 
See hed Rees matured ween thene writs were luswed, that is, four deys before the 
eet, be evileot frome Sir Thomas Andiey, tho Lord Chancellor's address at 
ef the pew Paellament ; im whick he tells them that his majesty’s objects 
thems po carty after the dissolution of last Parliament, were, 1," To settle 
. the crown, in exse be should die without children lawfully begotten; 
AD roped an net of the former Porliament as to the mucnession of the crown, £0 
Ring Wy Goren Anne Boleyn” These objects, it thus appears, were 

Hew me the 27th af Apeil. 
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upon deriving amusement from their feats of arma The int 
sho would naturally evince, and the gratification she would 
rally express, on witnessing the achievements of an ao 

and beloved brother, and of a gallant knight of her aoqu 
anxious to win her approbation, would almost inevitably rous 
the suspicions of Henry, The particular incident upon which b 
first openly expressed his displeasure is not known with certainty. 
Tt is sald to have been upon the queen's having dropped = hand-— 
kerchief to one of the combatants, heated in the course, to wipe 
his foo, a use to which he instantly applied it. ‘This, f true 
either excited Henry's jealousy, or afforded him, as he 
plausible pretext for giving vent to his pent-up hatred a 
her, and suddenly rising from his seat, he withdrew from the b 
cony in great wrath. Extremely alarmed, sho immediately 
after him to inquire the cause; which, however, from 
previously conveyed to her, she probably conjectured. ‘The y 
who had renounced all idea of being ever again reconciled t 
her, that she might not see him again, which she never did, bad 
mounted his horse for Westminster with only six attendants, ono 
of whom was Sir Henry Norria, leaving ordera that she should not 
quit her apartments. On the way he minutely examined N 
putting to him a thousand questions with great e 
promising him his freedom provided he would make 
but Norris on no consideration would criminate the queen. Hi 
was therefore committed to the Tower next day, being the 2d of 
May, and on the same day, Sir Francis Weston, with Lord R + 
wore aléo imprisoned in the Tower. Aune had resolved to proceed 
the afternoon of that day to Westminster, to meet with the king,and 
endeavour to allay hia irritation. But she had not proceeded far 
up the river on her way, when her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, wh 
throughout the whole of the proceedings against her, acted a ver 


1 Sanders is the sole authority, and he is certainty not ove of the beit, for ber 
sopping the handkerchief, 
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cofeeling and unnatural part, and several other members of council 

fame on board, and produced an order for her arrest.! “It is his 

sajsty's pleasure,” said Norfolk, “ that you should go to tho Tower." 

At the announcement sbe blanched and was unnerved fora moment ; 

tet regaining ber self-posseasion, ake replied, “ If it is his majesty's 

ylesre, I amu ready to obey” On arriving about five o'clock in the 
bet 





Ate airy 6 Venous ab ne Gite of Ue Tower. 


temem at the ente of the Tower—that Tower which had once born 
ber jalsoe—falling down upen her knees, she uttered with great 
fete the prayer, “O Loni, help me, as [am guiltless of this 
Whref Tam accused”? With a shudder of horror, she asked Sir 
Wilke: Kingston, Neutenant of the Tower, “Mr. Kingston, do I go 
Ss dungeon Kingston, who was a man of astern unfeeling 
tirater, bat who alfected great courtesy towards prisoners of dis- 


, others their onter to ber before she left Greenwich. 
Hwee thes Cera wo ie jteenw 
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day, when she felt as if the happiest of 
sent wretched condition, almost 

“Te is too good for me—Jesus have mercy: 
down, weeping bitterly, and in the midst 
fit of laughing, ax she frequently did 


Ic is anguish, in the delirium of agony or de 
opposites, when its natural forms of expressic 
felt to be inadequate. She desired Kingstor 
“that he might have the sacrament in the 
that she might pray for merey; for," she add 

+ Cardinal Wolsey well knew the character of this col 


jae ‘Upon Welsey’s fall, when the Earl of Northomby 
received orders to arrest him for high treason, and to 
leman-ushe 


then clarping 
‘him with all the marks of respect which had been 
‘and to revive his 
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pany of men, as for sin, as I am clear from you, and am the 
rue wedded wife!” She expressed much anxicty about her 
and abo evinced the tenderest solicitade about her mother- 
(ith. whem she was on terms of endeared affection, exclaiming, 
taother, thou wilt die for sorrow.” | 








Wee of the Maren Tewes tt bere eetting 
(allie accounts of the Tast days of her life, from her impriton- 
¥ the Tower to her desth, is contained in n series of letters 
{by Bir William Kingston to Cromwell? From theao lotters 











"wild frenzy of grief; and that, with the 














chamber door, Two other ladies, who, it 
friendly to her, one of whom Miss 
‘Wyatt, sister of her carly and devoted 
were permitted to attend her, though 
they were not allowed to have any 
in the presence of Kingston and his 
adjoining apartment, During her im) 
thought that Henry was only trying her; 
that her doom was sealed. Bat she gradu 
to submission, whatever might happen. 
Cranmer had not been made privy to 
going on against the queen; yet as his o 
afterwards needed in some of the meas 
summoned by Cromwell, in obedience to th 
country, where he was then residing, to 
before the May-day scene, namely, on th 
residing at Knole, in Kent, as appears fr 
which he then wrote to Cromwell, and he 
a esiressied Censu wali Deters. eg: 
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| smog-doer from meeting with a man whose office it was to condemts 
Gepitics and ernelty, But still the king, not being ignorant of 
(Qnemer’s pliancy of disposition, had no fears that the prelate would 
(reverse his designs, and believed that it would be easy to convert 
Le tute an Instrument for carrying into execution that part of the 
et requiring his assistance. Cranmer arrived at Lambeth on the 
‘Mel May, the day on which Anne was sent to the Tower. He was 
few in great perplexity, Two different kinda of feelings were 
fevggling im his borenst, a desire to vindicate the queen, whom 
prtitude <x well as justice bound him to protect if innocent, and a 
thee to plea the monarch, to whom he was too often criminally 
Henyuiows. These two sorts of feclings will explain the peculiar 
dareter of his letter to the king, written on the following day, a 
eter whieh has been very oppositely described by different his- 
telex ‘Tnfloencod by the one class of focling», he pleads in bebalf 
@ Anes, of whose character he affirms he had always entertained a 
Jey Ligh opinion ; impelled by the other class, he seems willing to 
frilly the monarch’ thirst for vengeance, Speaking of the reports 
tebe the queen's grace, he thus writes :—" I am in such a perplexity 
‘Set my mind ts clean amazed: for I never had better opinion of 
eeen than T had of her, which maketh me think that she should 
wtle culpable” And again, “I think that your highness would not 
Lavy guns #0 far except she had been surely culpable. Now I think 
‘Gat pour grace best knoweth that, next unto your grace, I was most 
Seed unto ber of all creatures living. Wherefore I most humbly 
teeth your grace to suffer me in that which both God's law, 
fetes and also her kindness bindeth me unto; that is, that I may, 
6h your gract’s favour, wish and pray for her, that sho may 
‘Delire herself ineulpable and innocent. And if she be found cul- 
pelle, ommaddering your grace’s goodness towards her, and from what 
Seiitlon your grace, of your only mere goodness, took her, and set 
Sere open her head, I repute him not your grace's faithful 
frost and waljject, nor treo unto the realm, that would not de- 
(Gy the offence without merey to be punished to the example of 


















































never creature in our time that so much 
God hath sent her this punishment, for 
fessed his gospel in her mouth, and not i 
From Lambeth, the 3d day of May.” 
‘This lotter, 20 far from being serviceal 
injurious to the cause of Anne. Cranmer,’ 
opinion he had always formed of her 
tory terms of the encouragement she had 
but the verbosity and emphasis with wl 
severe punishment deserved by her if guilf} 
one in whose judgment Henry placed as 
arch go ungovernable and self-willed couk 
justify to his own mind his murderous pury 
minence to that side of the question on whic 
most dwelt, and in his present state of mi 
the reins than restrain him in the cow 
driving. Why did not Cranmer introduc 
force on another supposition—the fearful g 
incur should he condemn the queen if she 
he well knew, would have been ungrateful t 
life of an unprotected lady was at stake, an 
have been plainly told at all hazards. Fa 


‘oiled the monnrvh's (0%, oo ladies 


having finished this letter, he was sent for to the star 
by some of the king's minister. On his arrival thoy 
tw bim the tale of her alleged guilt, and succeoded in 
him to telieve ip her criminality. This we learn from the 
ailded to the letter: “After I had written this letter,” 


of Susex, and [Sands] my Lord Chamberlain of your 
house, sent for me to come unto the star chamber, and there 
‘anto me euch things as your grace's pleasure was they 
‘make me privy to, for the which I am most bounden unto 
rece, And what communications we had together, I doubt 


‘they will make the true report thereof unto your gmee. I 
fly sorry that such faults can be proved agninst the 


gi it would havo yielded true satisfaction to his own 
‘bo cue will ever repent of leaning to the side of charity 








lawfal and open trial, and the exch 





obdurate to her touching eloquence, sho 
quarter for her lif. His will was suj 
now to make up her mind patiently to sul 
ment he should doom her to undergo. 
Forgetting, or not knowing, from her 
human character, how her fallen fortunes 
tenances and the hearta of her friends, she 
she conceived to be the best portion of ther 
‘alas! to disappointment, “I would I had 
‘Kingston, “for they would all go to the king 
Shaxton, then professedly a zealous disciple 
a wolf in sheep's clothing, made no effort 
, excite our surprise. He had pressed forwar 
‘had courted her favour, fawned upon and | 
he expected some brilliant advantage as tl 
homage; but when calamity had now ov 
applauding he condemned her, instead of 1 
knee he contemptuously shook the head. 1 


(lected. They shrunk from claiming for ber case, what grati- 
fend justice equally bound them to do, an impartinl invostiga~ 
(the sroldance of precipitation, aa injurious to dispassionate 
ssad an upright decision; and that merey which, even 
she be found guilty, it would have been creditable for all 


Ss araerrl aad orga ‘The first is 
UL, which made it high treason to rialate 


at Prosecutors, in apite of the commen 
howe to rely on the statute of Hedward 111." 


try of Bnghont, oh, 9.15, ’ 











easily and very generally known in a 
It is still more improbable that she should 
the seducer; and that in ‘all cases the: ent 
tically occur in one day, while the offence 
several days after."' Turner, the apologist ' 
means « partizan of Anne, after giving an al 
ment from one of the Birch manuscripts," obse 
stances do not resemble those of a trae case, 
conduct of a shameless woman. I have more 
nality since I met with this specifying record t] 
regular distinctions between the days of allure 
offence are vory like the made up facts of a fal 
“The first alleged offence,” says Miss Strickl, 
and is dated October 6, 1623, within a month a 





‘be fo winch the stronger. And if, upon the slender cir- 
|immitaier mentioned, ber enemies—in their’ eagerness to! ruin 
Ser Bewoer, und bilast her name, and bring her to the scaffold— 
Peteeed bor guilty of the atrocious, the unnatural crimo of 
Set, we may be sure that they would have little scruple in pro- 


feuding her guilty of all the other accusations, however lame the 
ikooe 


Ts thelr anfour to find eriminating matter against her, her 
Seems had! recourse to the artifice of insinuating or directly ssy- 
fig ts mich of the prisoners, which waa a base falschood, that his 
Mies bad confessed, in order to indaco bim to make confession. 
Ti ettlfice wns pornctised even upon Anne, who was told by her 
Maer arhara Chit Morea Yin cotfened the trath ‘of al 
(Reco, which was filee, Verily, men who coald make use of 
fed eprincipled arts, would stick at no falsehood, however flagrant, 
2 ee ert or size of calumny, by which they might compass tho 
destruction of their victim. 

‘Beeites was the only one of tho prisoners who oonfessed any- 
eg to her diesdvantage. But how his confession was obtained, 
Wer Bir ik extended, or what were the conditions of it, we are igno- 
—— ss 

meee etree, vd 1p 17. 


in Begland, vol. Uh, p 135.—Sie Ji ‘Mackintowb's History 
Korein ae w jarsce 















Southampton, who said unto him, 
confession, crimiy himeelf, the queen, 
will come of it”? A confession obtained 
like the prosent, is entitled to little 
thonght of statesmen who, in their 
pose of their master, were so base ax to 


if he would make confession against her, # 
humanity and generosity revolted at th ides 
such terms, and bo declared that in his conse 
bo blameless, aud that he would die a thous 
betray the innocent. On hearing this stron; 
Henry cried out, “Hang him up, then! Ha 
words of a man who, maddened into demo 
‘woman whom he now mortally hated, could 
to the very hilt in her heart with his own ha; 
determined to get quit of), sisesiitaiimea 


















witnessing her execution, is evident from 
of Sir William Kingston, Youtanant of 


after." “This. privacy was a strong 


public eye; and it seems to betray a 
‘would not stand the open light, 

Lord Rochford was first brought to tho 
Indictment being read, he pleaded not guilt 
Parker, his principal acouser, appeared a 
him. ‘He made an eloquent and powerful 
were at first divided. Bat he was finally 
demned to be beheaded. 

‘The trial of her brother having been conel) 
to the bar by  gentleman-usher. She app 
the faithless and cold-hearted women who 
‘prison. On entering the court she 












that it was resolved to get quit of her”? 
But a majority, if not all of tho poers 


to give offoct to the decision of the 
regard to the verdict of a jury, majority 
either for condemnation or acquittal, Th 
that she should be beheaded or burned, ace 
pleasure, was pronounced by her unnatar 
Norfolk, and she heard it with unaltered cot 
the fatal words, lifting up her hands and 
she exclaimed,“ O Father and Creator! O 
the truth, and the life! thou knowest tha 

‘this death."* “It is difficult," says Turner, 
‘Boleyn's character such a mockery of what 


Tay this to prolong my life: God has taught me how to die, and 
fylis grace he will fortify my spirit. Yet do not think that Iam 
Speed & state of mind, as not to lay the honour of my chastity to 
beet (OF this T chook make small account now, in my extremity, 
WP hed not maintained it, my whole life long, as much as ever 
(pee did. T know that these, my last words, will signify nothing, 
tet le Jestify my honour and my chastity. As for my brother, and 
thee others who are unjustly condemned, I would willingly suffer 
imany deaths to deliver them; but since I ace it so pleases the king, 
Tamet bear with their death; and ball depart with them out of 
Weert, under an ameurance of leading with them an ondless life 
bpm”? 















Kingston to Cromwell, “the queen anid 
werp, and is in hope of life" But she was| 
even in exile and seclusion, forgotten by 

On the 17th of May, Lord 


tempting bribe. Lord Rochford on the seal 
cence, and encouraged hia companions to met 
ing fortitude! Then turning to the specta 
‘ Lord Rochford was a man of great pervonal beanty, 
ogres, a talent for poetical eormposition ; aah 
Indies in Henry's court. He is supposed to have been 
‘slong with those of his friends, the Earl of 8 
‘expressly named as bis, printed in Bllis's Specimens and 
Poetry. iy ea Sele eect ros tame and! 
"TAbour tint tac and Taba es 
to the verses prelived by Rid sitaSientie 
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thea: “I am come here to die, since the king has 20 ordered it. I 
| See you that no man will be discournged from the gospel on 
semntof my fall. For if I had lived according to the gospel as I 
| treed 38, and epake of it, I had never come to this. Wherefore, Sirs, 
| SeGoll's lowe, leave not the gospel, but speak leas and live better. 
Teel had rather have one good liver according to the gospel, than 
febebiilers. I would exhort all who hear me, not to trust to 
ris, states, and kings, bet to rely on Heaven alone. For my sins 
Thave deserved heavy panishmont, but I have deserved none from 
Ge king, whom I have never injured, Nevertheless, I earnestly 
fey Gol to grant him s long and happy life.” Norris, Weston, 
‘et Brereton, like Rochford, persisted on the scaffold in asserting 
thir itocence. Stneaton, who was the last executed, and who, it 
het been: exposed, harboured hopes of life to the last, is commonly 
(elestood to have confemed. His words, as reported by an eye- 
‘Winee! were, “Masters, I pray you all pray for me, for I have 
Served the death.” This language is ambigaous, but the impres- 
tee conveyed to those who heard it was that it implied a con- 
Sebe of guilt His dying words being reported to ‘the queen on 
the Glowing day, abo exclaimed with warmth, “ Has he not, then, 
| Sarai me frou the pablic ahame which he has done me? Alas! 
Thee bis seal will suffer from his fales accusation. My brother and 
Se retare now, I doubt not, before the fnco of tho greater King, 
ted I shall follow to-morrow.”* 

To latlict additional degradation upon Anno, she was brought to 
| lambeth on the morning of the 17th of May—the day on which hor 


ive ie ernce, dame mature did hir part, 
“faked me Sint eat ele 
oe 








to Beeretary Ceomvell, in Archeciopis, vol xxii, p. 65. 
* Constantine ? Meterea, 7. 21. 

















courtship had been broken up by: tho influe 


and of Cardinal Wolsey, at the desire of the 1 
the bing, be it observed, so that if the mutual ir 
impediments” to her marriage with Henry, th 
risen up against her, but an old story revived, 
to the king at the time when he married he 
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a8 well as the mother? . o 
On the evening of the 17th, it was 
‘been determined to carry the sentence of 
‘means of preparation for death, she had } 
to religious exercises; and now she engaged 
earnestness. From some statements in. 
letters to Cromwell, it appears that she still 
transubstantiation. | In one of, these letters! 
the 17th of May, he says: “Sir—The queen| 
have here in the closet the sacraments,’ and 
ashe supposeth to be Devet;” and in mi 
the 18th, he says: “This morning she sent 
with her at such time as she received the go 
I should hear hor protestations touching he 
however, to be observed, that at this infant st 
im England, there remaited in the minds of 
‘been opened to see the truth partially, and w 
the diffusion of the pure doctrines of God's 
and soperstition, and they only gradually dis 
idolatry, and blasphemy of transubstantiatio 
still believed in by Cranmer, one of ‘Anne's cl 
gion, It was not'till a later period that he 
that Christ's presence inthe sacrament is ex 
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Sees her imprisonment, Anne had often remembered with bitter 
tmerse the wrongs she had dove to the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry by bie first queen; and now, in the near prospect of judgment 
sad eternity, abe could. find. na pesce in her soul till she had made 
eeely reparation now in her power to make—a free and humble 
eheien. She had not herself an opportunity of meeting with the 
from, bat om the 18th of May, the day before she suffered, taking 
Laly Kingston into the presence-chamber—for, as has been stated 
‘Satire, sho was allowed to occupy the royal apartincnts in the Tower 
wed desiring ber to sit down in tho canopied chair of state, she 
iow ber knees before Lady Kingston, and holding up her hands, 
wih tearfal eyes, charged bor, aa in the presence of God and his 


the Lady Mary's grace, and ssk forgiveness for the wrongs she had 
ee her; * for,” added she, “ till that is done, my conscience cannot 
tequiet"* This does not look like n remorseless hardened woman, 
olay under some potent spell which prevented her from confessing 


Weary having deeided to pat her to death by the less painful 
sated of beheading, it was determined to consummate the deed, 
Stwih an axe, the usual method in England, but with a aword,* 


x books, which yea seat meas a present, is altogether 
Sees ak edith vos bad besten pont labonrs to better purpom, 
memset an ngreenble friendship with myself under better, or at least more 
Speed expires, Vor unless 1 see stronger evidence brought forwand than I have 
Pe heme ite to ane, T desine neitiner to be the pateca uor the approver of the opinion 




















ing him to remove all strangers 
Kingston's reply we learn that the 
not proceed from the humane desirs to 
of = public spectacle, but from a dread 
sympathy. “Sir” said he, “this shall 
have received your letter, wherein ye 
out of the Tower, and so they be—but| 
passed not thirty, and not many 
emperor had a servant there, and 
‘have not an hour certain, aa it might be 
here will be but few, and I think a 
for I suppose she will declare hereelf to 
the king at the hour of death.” * 

On the morning of the 19th of May, 4 
she sent for Kingston, to whom, after sole 
cence, she said, “Mr, Kingston, 1 hear th: 
‘noon, and I am very sorry for it, for I thy 
and pest my pain.” “It will be no ps 
‘Kingston, ministering to her, in his usua 
ner, that species of comfort 20 characteri 
“T have beard say," she answered, “that 
‘expert, and I have a little neck," upon 
about it, laughing. She had become recy 













you, and I heartily desire you all to 
mercy onme! To God I commend my 


dying words, as reported, may not have pas: 
‘Henry, who, to save his own reputation, r 
language which she never uttered. 

Having concluded her address, she prep 
trophe, removing with her own hands her] 
were her composure and fortitude, that sb 
have her eyes bandaged, saying that she hy 
neeling down, she continued for some tim 
words, which she repeated several times beft 
“To Christ I commend my soul. Jesus, 
moment the blow fell, amidst the shudderit 
the spectators, who (elijah 
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pd i terror to behold Her body was then barbarously 
p the executioner into a box of elm-tuee, used for holding 
pd was interred without ceremony, in the chapel of the 
fre twelve o'clock. ‘Tradition, however, reports that during 
(iter her execution her remains were secretly removed by 
fy and conveyed for interment to Salle church, the burial- 
er tumily. A plain bisck marble alab is still pointed out 
tarch, a# marking the spot where her ashes repose! This 
feeelves confirmation from Wyatt's indefinite but grateful 
© ber final resting:place, “God)" says he, “provided for 
@ stored terial, even in n place, ns it were, consecrate to 
F 
(id not witness with his own eyes the perpotration of this 
flow. He was to spend that day in the chase, and sur 
by his dogs and attendants, bad breakfasted under an oak 
{Porest, still standing, and known by the name of Henry's 
(by the tragedy about to be enacted he was greatly excited; 
fad arranged that, the moment the queen fell under the 
(he executioner, the news shoulil be heralded to him by the 
(of artillery. As the appointed hour drew near, he was 
Wistewing to hear the signal. At length the report of 

throagh the wood announced, to the delight of his 
be had now got rid of tho hated queen, and could wed 
his affections In the deliriam of depraved pas- 
ferocious infernal glee, ho started up, and 
‘als! itis done! the business is done! uncouple the 

aport 1"? 

few trials, bringing ont nt every stage of the pro- 























evidence would not have been wanting, as 

what invariably happens when every modest 
from the breast, have thrown off circumspect 
to conviction, upon proofs of criminality go a 
ag to leave no room for doubt, the more espe 
‘eyes were upon her in the court:—theso, an 
stamp suspicion upon the whole proceedings, 
conviction, that though the forms of a trial we 
i epee eres ict ob Justiss ashcaking 5: 
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foams employed to effect his purposes, and a disregard of all 





‘Te make the best of « bad thing once past.” ! 


Geach was the tempor of Henry is attested by Cavendish, who 
(@ ms that Wolsey sid of him: “Rather than miss or want 
ert of his will or appetite, he would put the loas of one-half of 
faplem in dagger, and that he had often knecled before him the 
(af an hour or two to persuade him from his will and appetite, 
never bring to pass to dismade him therefrom." ‘Toa man 
(erecklow and violent charncter, the sacrifice of the life of a 
@ tewands whom he had conceived an aversion, or whom he 
of conjugal infidelity, was nothing; especially when she 
the way of the coteummation of hia union with a new object 















iday of Anne's execution he arrayed himeclf in white, as if 
it We expres: his joy or his innocence of the brutal murder, 
the next day to Jano Seymour, oldest danghter of Sir 
of Wolf Hall, Wilts, goes far to explain the mystery 

by showing that he had determined the destrac- 





with the blood of bis former queen. Young and 
anil perkaps believing in the guilt of Anne Boleyn, 
how brittle and transitory that happiness waa 
on the changefnl temper of a ruthless tyrant like 
milght be loving to-day, and animated by the fury of a 
» From a hardened conscience, or from the boll- 
the monster himself, in the meantime, appa- 
4 Schiller, 



























toture, the dreadtul tribt 
will bring every work into judgment, 
respect of persona, he is suid to have 
the bitter anguish he felt on account of 
had treated this unfortunate queen, “ 

‘an old Roman Catholic writer, “have 

‘on his death-bed, greatly repented of the 
and, among other things, of the injury 
Anne do Boleyn, in her condemnation 
the false changes brought against her."* 
‘This horrible tragedy was bewailed by 
the good in England, who traced it to a 
combination with the furious passions of the 
awed by his terrible decision, eveh the lead 
had pusillanimously deserted the hapless q) 
Reformation in other countries were shoe! 
her unmerited fate. Viewing all the cir 
_ Germany confederated for the defence of t 
sidered her guilt so improbable, that they 
‘thoughts of an alliance with him? Mela’ 
plated visiting England, now abandoned th 
generous pity, pronounced her innocent. 
Camerarius, written in June, 1536, he thus 
released from concern ghont so Sissciiolaen! 








‘the last sentence of the law. How wonderful are tho 
things, my Jonchim; how great the wrath of God they 
against mankind; into how great ealamities, also, do the 
ef earthly potentates at this day fall. When I think upon 

the conclasion to which I am brought is, that our 
and our dangers should be borne with « more patient 
‘The tidings created a great sensation in France, and must 

with horror Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 

eM patronoss and friend, who could hardly fail of being 

with a fooling of gratitude to Providence that, when the 

made to her, she refuted to supplant Katharine of Aragon, 

fmnlug the queen of a sovereign who, under similar charges, 
there brought ther to tho same terrible end. 


Ueevtheels plat, quoced tx Eilln's Original Letters, firve series, vol. ly 1. 05, 














ANNE ASK 


DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM ASKEW, 


yen this lady, whose story ™ 
® have a noble example of fe 
She fell a martyr for denyi: 
42 substantiation, during the re 
o\S her name must ever stand 
the list of the venerated martyrs of the En 
calm unshrinking fortitude in maintaining t 
in opposition to the Popish doctrines, and i 
rather than abjure them, places her on a I 
trious martyrs of any age or country. 

Anne Askew was the second daughter 
knight, of Kelaey, in Tinat--+* 
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(Mery respects her marriage with the son and heir of Mr. Kyme, 
(he hed extensive property in Lincolnshire. Her father lived 
fo terme of familiar intercourse with Mr. Kyme, who resided in 
be mame county, aud was his near neighbour; and, allared by the 
[rmpect of o wealthy connection, he had engaged to give his eldest 
(egghter in muurriage to the son and heir of his friend, without, how- 
(eer, aeking or obtaining the consent of the young lady herself ; such 
(pre the worldly views which regulated the formation of marriages 
& Eegiand among persons of rank at that period, aa in Inter times. 
Tieelady having died before tho marriage was completed, Sir William, 
(@riling to lose no rich an alliance, entered into new engagements, 
(give his second daughter, Anno, to be the wife of his friend's son 
tml hele. ‘Thin engagement was not leas objectionable than the 
(emer, The young man was but of indifferent character, and the 
prope anion was the reverse of agreeable to Anne, whose affections 
(ae either fixed eleewhers, or did not rest upon him. His prospec- 
fr wealth made no impression on ber mind, and she carnestly 
(jeted But her father, dazzled and blinded by the prospect of 
(reali, deemed the match to be most eligible, and would listen to no 
(Wetiems, nor break his engagements, not reflecting that he was 
ellie the happiness of his danghter, by foreing her into a relation 
(ebepertant, contrary to her inclinations, Sho yielded to his com- 
feaed ned Sneaid to have conducted herself like a Christian wife. 
(Belore to ber husband two chikiren. But marriages originated 
tn such circumstances are seldom happy, and the present 
formed no exception to the general rule. The tender emo- 
(ee feeble before the marriage, had not been subsequently improved ; 
(meet of dommentic disquiet arose between Anne and Mr. Kyme, and 
(he bitter preponderated over the sweet in their conjugal cup. 
| The eeeversion of Anns to the reformed inith, like that of many 
(Whee at the period of which we now write, was principally owing 
(the mending of the Scriptures, which, atter being locked up for 
‘pi Led recently been cmsealed by being translated, printed, and 
‘Gealsted in the English tongue, 











day we find Archbishop Cranmer, to 
Grafton, sending Grafton with hia 

that statesman to show it to the king, 
royal “license that the same may bo 
without danger of any act, 

granted to the contrary.”* The license 
people of England might now read in t 
Wond of God, which they could not do} 
as the five books of Moses, some of Pa 
having been previously printed. Nun 
Bible were afterwards printed during thi 
‘the sanction of that monarch, obtained « 
of Archbishop Cranmer and Cromwell, 
whatever steps Henry made in the refor, 
period? 






Anne Askew had procured a copy 0! 
with the freshness and inicio 
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fe miel, A permanent change was wronght upon her understand- 
tg and ber heart. Finding the doctrines of Popery at complete 
(erlamee with the doctrines of the Bible, she renounced the former, 
tet embeaond the latter, as professed by the Lollards or followers of 
Wickit, to whieh she continued to adhere, till her life was closed by 
tartymiom. Thedofection of a lady of her position in society greatly 
tered the prieets; and her husband, partly prompted by his own 
Pupishs intolerance, on which no restraint was imposed by warmth of 
(Getion for his wife, and partly instigated by the priests, who, with 
(epletble meanness, have very frequently shown peculiar propen- 
(Gy meddle with domestic affairs, and to create quarrels between 
Pretestant ladies and their Popish husbands, and wice versa, treated 
(hepweith great ernsity on account of the change in her religion ; and 
‘hseting on the principle that God alone was the Lord of her con- 
een, she would not renounce her convictions of truth and duty at 
‘We bidding, be even proceeded so far as to expel her from his house. 
Tneemmequence of this violence, sho is said to have actually applied 
fra legal divorce, and to have vindicated the proceeding from 1 Cor. 
wh 1S: Lf o fhithfal woman have an unbelieving husband, which 
wil eet tarry with her, she may leave him, for a brother or sister is 
‘tt eenbjection to such.” This contemplated step was the cause, it 
weld sppenr, of her going to London. During her abode iu the 
Septal abe obtained introduction to those illustrious personages in 
‘Ge art who either professed, or were friendly to the reformed 
watiments, among whom were Queen Katharine Parr, the Dachess 
@ Salk, and other ladies of distinction. She is even said to have 
bet ene of Queen Katharine Parr’s maids of honour, To these 
Mile, tome of whom had experienced domestic trouble from a ainmi- 
letwerey abe made knows her cause, Whether she persevered in 
seking 2 divorce ia uncertain. The probability is, that being soon 
Seed In cruel persecution on account of her religion, she aban- 
teen} all thoughts of prosecuting a cause which, there could be little 
deds, would have gone against her, as her heresy would, by Popish 
Prles Eare been doomed, iu those times of judicial corruption, a 
























140 Ladies of the Reformation. 
sufficient justification of whatever harshness or even 
had suffered from her husband. She, however, neve 
returning to him again, and resumed her maiden wame. 

Before proceeding to narrate the sufferings and mart) 
Indy for her adoption of the reformed doctrines, it will 


tute she waa accused of violating, and for the violation 
was condemned and put to death. This was an acto 
respecting what is commonly called the Six Articles. 1 
in his zeal to maintain the Catholic faith, and pron 
bishops, especially by Bishop Gardiner, desired the Parl! 
met in 1539! to appoint a committee to draw up a seri 
expressing the faith of the English Church. The rea 
six articles were embodied in a bill, which, having 
houses of Parliament, in opposition to the influence an 
of Archbishop Cranmer, who strongly opposed it,’ and 
royal assent, thus became the law of England.” ‘The act 
“ An act for abolishing diversity of opinion in certain a 
Christian religion.” The Six Articles, which Faller, 
quaint manner, has styled “Gardiner’s Creed,’* from 
share which that prelate had in this business, were + 
“1. That in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, by 
and efficacy of Christ's mighty word (it being apoken b 
is present really, under the form of bread and wine, the 
and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, conceived of the ’ 
and that after the consecration there remaineth no 
bread or wine, or any other substance but the substar 
Godandman, 2 That the communion in both kinds is; 


‘This Parliament avsembled April 28, and ended June 28, 

Cromwell, though opposed in sentiment and beart to the bill, gr 
poriking assent. . 

‘+ Fuller's Church History of Britain, vol. fiw 7. 98 Strype's Me 
part, p. 542, 
* Worthies of England, vol, ii., p. 331, 
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bmmlvation, by the law of God, to all persona. 3. That priests may 
be marry by the law of God. 4. That vows of chastity or widow- 
(we meatle to God ndvisedly' by man or woman, ought to be observed 
pthe law of God. 6. That it is meet and necessary that private 
(ames be continued and admitted in this English Church, as by them 
feel Giristinn people receive godly consolation and benefit ;* and 
hep are also agreeable to God's law. 6, That auricular confession 
(expedient, and necestary to be retained and continued, used, and 
bmyeented, in the church of God. 

‘The act or law os to them six articles was sanctioned by bloody 
(emits. For enforcing the first article it was enacted, that who- 
rer witha the realm of England, or any other part of the king's 
(tiene, afer the 12th of July ensuing, “by word, writing, print- 
hetur otherwise, should publish, proach, teach, affirm, argue, or hold 
(ay opinion” contrary to that article; or whoever aided and abetted 
(ech ex did 80, abould, on conviction, be adjudged hervtica, and should 
fetirdeath by burning, without benefit of abjuring—“an unheard of 
fererliy Seay Hume, “and unknown to the Inquisition iteelf"—with- 
(beast of clergy or muctuary, and should, as in the case of high 
[emten, forfeit to the crown all his honours and possessions whatso- 
frm As to the other five articles it was enacted, that speaking, 
(Witting, printing, or otherwise pablishing sentiments contrary to 
lems that the marriage of priests; that the incontinence of wnmar 
el priest; that abstaining from confession, and from receiving the 
(ekatiet at the accustomed times; that every such offence commit- 
Sel aller the aforemid day should, for the first time, be punishod by 
Gehiters of goods and possessions of whatever kind, and by impei- 
tment daring the king's plensure, Tho punishment for the second 
Mie was firfelture of life and goods, ax in the case of felony, with- 
fet beeetit of clergy or munctuary. The marriages of priests con- 
Seated provide to this Parliament were declared void ; and the sano 


\"Astentiy * means tombe above the age of (wenty-one, in the cave of all except 
A el 
0p thls beet of peivnte eiannes is meant the helping of souls in pergstery. 
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of twelve men upon their oaths, and to 
‘The justices of peace in their sessions, 
steward, or his deputy, in their law-daya, 


could not save his life by recantation, But 
in 1643, it was decreed,’ that for the firs 
admitted to recant in such form as his ordi) 
case of his refusal, or if after recantation he 
for the second offence to be admitted to al 
Should he refuse life on a condition so hu 
be inflicted without merey. In a subsequ 
16447 other qualifications or alterations on 
were made on the act. As it originally stoo 
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| fern should bbe brought to trial before the authorized commis- 
| teers, upon an accusation of violating the act, till after he had been 
hepllly presented with on indictment, on the oath of twelve men of 
tpetation, parged of corraption and malice. It was also enacted, 
(et eech accusations or indictments were not admissible, unless 
Wihin » year from the time when the offence was committed ; that 
& weasel should not be arrested or committed to ward before he 
we telicted, except by special warrant from the king; and that a 
procber eould mot be scensed of words publicly spoken against the 
| & articles, unions within forty days after they were spoken, The 
| seemed badd also the right to challenge any juryman. 
Suck wan the state of the lawns to the six articles at the time 
| the Anne Askew fell under its dreadful operation. From the 
Whedy crucity with which it was enforced, it received the sobriquet 
"the whip with the six strings”! Yet in the faee of its terrible 
Prnallies, the reformed doctrines gained ground in different parts 
ihe country, and even at court, 

Ts consequence of this severe law against heresy, and the cracl 
tithe inflicted on heretics, Anne exercised considerable reserve in 
Gebeing to others her reformed sentiments, But it was difficult 
Sher to refrain at all times from expressing sentiments, of the truth 
| tet impertance of which she was deeply convinced ; and this, com- 
| Med with her earnest devotion, created suspicions of her herotical 

Jetty. During bor abode in the capital, a worthleas Papist, named 

Wale, cursitar of the chancory, rented lodgings about the Temple, 

text te the howe where she had taken up her temporary residence, 
| With the view of Binding groands upon which to accuse her of beresy, 
| bey peeahily bribed for the purpose. But ho was constrained to 

tee t Sir Lionel Throgmorton that aho was the most devout 
| Sims bend ever known ; “for,” oxid ho, “at midnight sho begins 

§S peny, and cscs vot for many hours, wheu I and others are 
| Siknming carselves to sleep or to work."* She had more malignant 

‘ Teaais Acts ond Mowwments, val. x. yp. T02-2G, 02-006, 526-528, 
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Btrype's Mem. Keel, vob i., part i, pp, $97, 298, 
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and persevering enemies than Wadloe, Her own husband and the — 
Romish priests had combined for her destraction. Surrounded by 





Anne at ber midoigot devotiean, 


spies, who watched her every word and action, it was hardly possible 
for her to eacape being ensnared. ‘They succeeded in getting hold of 
cortain heretical opinions to which she had given utterance. For 
example, she had said on one occasion that ehe would rather read 
five lines of the Bible, than hear five masses in the chapel. She had 
also expressed her disbelief a8 to the efficacy of the sacrament of the 
eucharist being dependent on the character or intention of the priest; 
and observed, that whatever was the character or intention of the — 
priest who administered to her the eucharist, he could not prevent 
her from receiving spiritually the body and blood of Chriat, "These 
| expressiona were reported to the legal authorities, and she had not 
been Jong in London when she was arrested on the chargo of heresy, 
and examined concerning her faith. In all the examinations she 
underwent the question most strongly preased was, what her seati- 
ments were as to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
‘The anxioty evinced, and the arts resorted to, both on this ocea- 














C. D—" A woman has testified that 
in the Scriptures that God was not in 
‘Hor inquisitors understood her to 
‘ment against transubstantiation. 

A. A—* As to this I would refer 
Acts of the Apostles, verses 48-50, 
the most High dwelleth not in temples 
‘the prophet, Heaven is my throne, and 
house will ye build me? saith the Lord ; 
rest?! and to the 17th chapter of the say 
‘that made the world and all things therei: 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temple: 

C, D.—“ Why did you say that you we 
in the Bible than hear five masses in the + 

A, A.—*T confess that I said no less, b 
fies me, the other nothing at all” And wi 
‘the idolatry of the mass, she quoted, in ) 
performing the service connected with it i 
‘of Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv. 8, “If the trampet 
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D.—* You also said, did you not, that if a wicked priest minis- 
ted, it was the devil and not God f’ 
AI deny that I ever anid any such thing, What I said 
( that wheever ministered unto me, his bad character could not 
fare my faith, bat that I, notwithstanding, received in spirit the 
dy aml blood of Christ. 
(© D— Ii a monte ent the host, does it receive God or not 
(Te thie question she made no answer, as it deserved none, but 
(nk And yet the question has been gravely discussed among 
teal Popilsh doctors; and the Pope, it would appear, having given 
| Iniilliiible deliverance on the subject, they have been divided in 
(2 opinions about it, come asserting that the sacrament eaten of « 
(eee lx the very and real bedy of Christ;' others, as Gardiner, 
lihep of Winchester, maintaining, “that a mouse cannot devour 
Wh though “Christ's body may as woll dwell in a mouse as in 
thal’? ©The mcraments are not eaten of mice,” says another, 
(hegh they soem #0 to be in the exterior similitudes ; for the vir- 
lt of holy men are not eaten of beasts when they are caten of 
me? “That which is material,” mys a fourth, “in the bread, is 
(memed by digestion ; but that which is spiritual remaineth uncor- 
tial" Such is a specimen of the gabble of Popish casuistry in 
(alieg with questions as contemptible as the guidlibets and gued- 
(ef the schoclmen, not to speak of their impiety and blasphemy, 
.D.—* What are your sentiments concerning confession ?” 
| 4 A—*"T believe, as the apostle James teacheth, that Christians 
(eit te confees their faults one to another, and pray one for another.” 
© D—* What is your opinion as to the king's book ?” 
| Ld" Tenn pronounce no jadgment upon it, as I never saw it.” 
to was the Erudition of a Christian Man. 
fe ltt7e book, entitled The Jutitution of a Christian Man, was com- 
(et by a coumrmianion, consisting of several bishops and other divines, 


| 
Saas Reps Pe. 3, 1. 
















ERE TT nlimost a new work, was 


king, under the superintendence of Archl 
learned bishops and divines. ‘This book, 
to in the question, was entitled the 


tation of the Angel, called the Ave Maria, 
froowill, justification, good works, and 
It made considerably nearer advances to 
than the former work. In the former the 
ing to eaints, masses for the dead, and 
approved and confirmed. In the latter 
more doubtfully and cautiously, or rejected 
‘on pargatory occupied a prominent place int 
it is entirely omitted. 

C.D." Have you the Spirit of God! 'T 

A, A-—“ If 1 have not, Lam but a reprobs 

0, D.—" T have brought a Popish priest to 
at hand.” ‘The priest then proceeded to exam 
among other things, what she said as to the 
and strongly urged her to give her opinion 0 
ing him to be a Papist, and suspecting him 
involving her in the confession of sentimen! 








(axsmninatiom being Globed, sie was sent from Badler’s Hall to 
| Mayor, Sir Martin Bowes, who, after having, with the 
London's chancellor, Thomas Bage or Williams, examinod 


AEA, wenn; wee aent by Bosner to examine her again 
‘of the altar” and other Popish doctrines. He 

REI Sydapachy 05° Nas satictign, bet dletraating his 
‘of kindnes, she answered his questions with prodent 

. * If the host,” mid be, “should full, and a beast should eat 


‘beant receive God or nol” “Secing you have taken tho 
‘this question,” she replied, “I desire you also to take 
‘to answer it yourself; for I will not, because I perceive 
‘to tempt me.” 
‘224 of March her consin Brittayne, who felt for her deep 
ber visit in the Compter. After un interview, he 
‘to the Lord Mayor, with the view, if possible, 
‘sdimitted to bail. But his lordship, with professions 


ment war Megal, ave act of Parliament referred to, p. 144. 
figures s6 conspicwously in the provrention of this lady, 














To ailvantage her, but to afford an 


all he should do, did she say anything 
right by godly couneel and instruction. 

On the 25th of March she was brought 
nation. So intent was the 
a confession of heresy from her own 
condemned without the aid of witnesses, 
cousin Brittayne, who, with several other 
sent, to urge her unreservedly to declare 
expressions of warm concern for her welfe 
hurt should be done to her form single’ 
himself endeavoured to persuade her to 
apprehension. “If a man,” said he, “ha 
‘was the natural fon of John Savage, a 
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ld minister to its relief witbout first seeing it uncovered. 
(nner, I can give you no counsel unless I know wherewith 
telence is burdened.” “My conscionce;” she replied, “is 
all things, and it would appear very foolish to apply a 
)m-whole akin” She placed no reliance on his professions 
‘il, and as little on his promise and oath ; for what depend- 
1 be placed on the promise and oath of a man who held, an 
ado, that no faith ia to be kept with heretics. 

tunination was substantially the same with that which sho 
(t before Christopher Dare and the Lord Mayor. Bonner, 
| ber principal examinator, grossly misrepresented her 
(@ Dare and the Lord Mayor, and made every endeavour, 
ly questioning and cros-questioning her, to extract from 
pouth @ confession of her faith; but her guarded answers 
{t impomible to found a charge of heresy upon them. “I 
{the Seriptare teacheth,” was the only reply she would 
be fatal question, whether the consecrated host is, or is not, 
ody of Christ. To Dr. Standish and other pricats, who as- 
(ner in attempting to entangle her, sho uniformly answered, 
| have sald to my Lord Bishop of London, I have said.” 
fewing desired Bonner to bid her explain the sense in 
‘onderstood the language of Stephen and Paul, as to God's 
‘to temples made with hands, she told them that it was 
Pasl’s learning, that she, being a woman, should inter- 
expecially where so many wise and learned men 













id her perstoutors have been had they been able to 







“There are many,” said Bonner, not daring to make a 
age nyuinst the sanctity of her life, but malignantly 
snvey inainuations against it, “that read and know 
‘and yet do not follow it, nor live according to it” 











wren AE ute 
Failing to extract from her answers 
whose ensnaring arts were not yet exhat 
writing the substance of her answers, 
might subscribe a the confession of her| 
drew up, which was false in every partir 
known to all faithful people, that as touch 
of the altar, 1 do firmly and undoubt 
words of consecration be spoken by the! 
common usage of this Church of Englant 
the body and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
ter that doth consecrate be a good man 
also, whensoever the sald sacrament is 
receiver be good man or a bad man, he di 
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(tonghing this ssxernment, and other sacraments of the church, 
(i things else touching the Christian belief, which are taught and 
fel ts the king’s majesty's book, lately set forth for the eradi- 
€ the Christian people, I, Anne Askow, otherwise called Anne 
(, de truly and perfectly believe, and so do here presently con- 





Is witness whereof, I, the said Anne, have subscribed my 
(wate these presents.”! 

fing reed to her this fabrication, in which she is made to 
(windge, in the most explicit terms, doctrines which io her exa- 
fem she land steadily refused to admit, he asked ber whether 
(er Gid not contain the confession of her faith. “I believe,” sho 
teed, “ae much thereof as is agreeable to the Holy Scripture, 
| detire that you will add to it this sentence.” The bishop 
ee tate was net to be dic- 














inher." “Take her as a woman, then,” 
jing to allay his fury, “and do not set her 





suaded to come out of the chamber, and 
names of her sureties, who were 
Gray's Inn. This being done, it was expect) 
forms of law, she should be immediately adn 
‘ner, reluctant to let go his grasp of the vieti) 
to prison until the next day, when he again 
pear in Guildhall, which she did, and was ag 
prison. At last, by the exertions of her frit 
‘as Saieiaie epee ld, pad sbell-bond bel 
sho was set at liberty. 

Anne felt deeply grateful to her cousin 1 
man, who had brought her out of prison. B 
to bring her to the stake, did not give her 








‘and, with the Dake 
to the 


















had a greater share in her confidence than 
her mind more freely. “How can you a 
words of Christ, ‘Take, oat, this is my body whi 
“Christ's meaning,” sho replied, “in that pat 
meaning of these other places of Scripture, ‘T 
vine) ‘Behold the Lamb of God) «That rock 
like. You are not in these texts to take C 
thing which he is signified by, for then you wil 
a vine, lamb, a stone, quite contrary to the 
All these indeod do signify Christ, even as 
body in that place, And though he said th 
remembrance of me, yet did he not not bid th 
in a box and make it a god, or bow to it.” 
Not onlv did 
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jtures unitedly textify—the obvious conclusion is, that those 
ire the host adore bread alone, and are therefore idolaters. 
tenatohes, its folly and grosaness, even much of the heathen 
| “Among the old idolaters,” mys Bale, “some took the sun, 
Fmoon, some the fire, some the water, with auch other like, 
(gods... . . Now come our doting Papists hore, wading yet 
& idolatry, and thoy must have bread for their god, yea, a. 
kes, whieh is searce worthy to be called bread. In what sor- 
fee are Christian people now-a-days, that they may worship 
td atid Rodoomer, Jesus Christ, in no shape that his heavenly 
fath sot him forth in, bat in such a shape only ax the wafer- 
th imayined by his slender wit! God's creatures are they 
fe Molatrous took for their gods, but the cake is only tho 
(reature, for be alone male it bread, if it be bread.” 
Wtitathy, the day after her examination, Anne being seized 
(ere sickness, and thinking hervelf dying, carnestly requested 
\ Latimer ' might be permitted to visit her. She felt desir- 
ap the state of her mind to this excellent man, and of 
¢ from him Instruction and comfort, But her request was 





ther present and prospective sufferings, this confesor betook 
fe Him who has ever proved the unfailing refuge of Hix 
fs the time of trial; and, sustained by the power of His grace 
(ae the femons Refeemer and martyr, Hugh Latimer, formerly Bishop of 
Tie wet of the six articles placed him at the mercy of his persecutors. 
1 ‘sf that act, he resigned his bishopric, and retumed to a private 

of ‘wes on the Ist of July, 1930, he exult~ 








‘continued to lie sill the 
imprisonment of more than 
with Ridley, at Oxford, 















Sas. In this poem, which has boon 
_, beauty and sublimity of sentiment, and for its! 
pared with the poetry of even more than a 
her resolution, by Divine grace, to stand by 
in the face of death; celebrates the power of 
united opposition of earth and hell; rojoices 
he was on her side, and would finally deliv 
seeches God, on whom she cast all her care, 
grace, and to fight her battles, that her soul 
rous enemies uninjured; denounces the 


retribution; and closes with an earnest pray 
ness to her persecutors, 


Appointed 
With this world will I fight, 
‘And Christ? shall be any shi: 


Faith is that weapon strong, 
Which will not fail at need; 





‘Thea say’st, Lord, whoto knock 
‘Fo them wilt thou attend: 


Bat fight thou in my stead. 
Ox thee my care | cast, 

For all their cruel spite: 
Teet bod by thelr haste, 

For thon art my delight. 
Lain mot ale that List 

‘My anchor to let fall, 
Per every drizaling mist, 

My ship substantial. 
U, geet aagenaarnd 

Ta prose, nor yot in rhyme; 

Yok will I show one aight 

‘That I saw in my time, 
Lew a royal throne, 

‘Where Justice should have «it, 


Sacked up the guiltless blood. 
‘Then thought I, Jesus, Lord, 
‘Wheu thou shalt judge us all, 
‘Bard is it to record 
Ou these men what will fall. 
Yet, Lard, T theo desire, 
For that they do to s0¢, 
Let Hhean nes taste the hire 
Of their iniquity. 


You's Ants and Monawents, vo. v4 Appendia, No. xix. 








eis i rts ay ong 








therefore wrote to the Privy Council the 
the eucharist, in these terms :—* That the! 
us to be received with thankagiving in| 
death, the only remedy of our souls’ 
also receive the whole benefits and fruits 
On Monday, June 28, she was brought 
hall, They told her that sho was a 
law, unless she fell from her opinion. 
of being a heretic: “ Neither do I 
the law of God, But as concerning the 
wrote to the council, I will not deny it,| 
true.” They next desired toknow whether 
of the eucharist to be Christ's body and b 
tatingly answered, “for the same Son of | 
Virgin Mary is now glorious in heaven, a 
thence at the last day in like manner as 
what you call your god, it is but a piece of 
proof of this (mark it when you please), 
three months and it will be mouldy, and # 
good. I am therefore persuaded that i 
yon deny the bread in the pix to be G 
and not a wafer-cake, an 





l 
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‘of Seripture! concluding with these words, “I 
death nor yet fear his might. God have the praise 
th thanks.” ‘They requested her to take the benefit of a 
which ehe emiled, observing that she would confess her 
Yod, from whom alone forgiveness could be obtained. 
probably at this time that Sir Martin Bowes, the Lord 
‘Ignorant, blastering Popish devotee? who, it appears, was 
& the council, asked leave to examine the prisoner. Leave 
tted, he tried bis skill in the interrogatory art, in which, 
Pe milroltness, he made a somewhat ludicrous figure, Lord 
‘Thos foolish woman, sayest thou that the priest cannot 
body of Christ r Awne Astor—*1 say £0, my lord, for T 
‘Gust God made man, but that man can make God I never 
tor I suppose ever shall” Z. 4/—* Thou foolish woman, 
fords of consecration, is it not the Lord's body 4. A.— 
consecrated or sacramental bread." J. M.—* What if 
(at it after the consecration? What shall become of the 
What ssyest thou, foolish woman?” A, 4.—“ What shall 
you, my lord? £. M.—"T any that that mouse is 
. A.—" Alack, poor mouse!" “By this time,” says 
fay lonis heard enough of my Lond Mayor's divinity, and 
f that some could not keep from laughing, proceeded to the 


























Joka Newton so Jong proclaimed such doctrine as the 
a tomb,"— 





during hia latter years his heart had becom 

the many cruelties he had committed. He 

nm wife to the scaffold with as little compu 

shown in ordering a dog to be drowned,” » 
concern about the life of any other 

he had been taught from 
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bappeal, and wrote out a brief confession of her faith, to bo 
fo the monarch, in which, while asserting the injustice of 








(a me the bread of ailversity and the water of trouble, yet 
oh aa my sin have deserved, desire this to be known to 
(ore—That forseumch as Iam by the law condemned for an 
bere I take leaven and earth to record, that I shall die in 
tenes And according to what I have said first, and will say 
ferly alihor and dotest all heresies And as concerning 
fer of the Lord, I believe ao much as Christ hath ssid 
Which Le confirmed with his most blessed blood. I believe 
foek an he willed me to follow and believe, and so much as 

‘Charvh of Him doth teach; for I will not foreake the 
‘of his holy lips, But look! what God hath changed 
his mouth, that have Tabut up in my hoart, And thus 

for lack of learning. “Aswe Askew.” 
fenfiemlon of ber faith she sent to Wriothesley, the Lord 
by the following letter, in which she requests 











Ged, by whom all crestures Lave their being, bless 

Night of bis knowledge. Amen. 

te your loniship remembered, &e. May it ploase you 

held suit,as the suit of one who, upon dus conside- 

| to the mame, and bopeth to obtain. My request to 
that it may please your lordship to be a means 


with the hard jadgment given (against) 
T think his grace shall well perecive me to be 
pair of balances. But Y remit my matter and 
‘who rightly judgeth all secrets, And thus 




















“u Inehay” said ane, 
sufferer, John Lascels, who had been her 
loved in God, I marvel not a little what 
in me o slender a faith as to fear death, 
misery. In the Lord I desire of you not 
wickedness; for I doubt it not, but God wi 
me, like at he hath begun.” Her appeal 
fear of death, but from the principle on wi 
acted, that she was not only entitled, but 
every legitimate and honourable means of 
life, of pleading for them on the grounds of 
of English law, and of submitting to death 
serve her life in no other way than by denyin, 
‘This is the rule laid down in the New Testam: 
Christians, on their falling into the hands of 
by this rule were the apostles governed on 
Had Anne, like the Christians of the third « 
fulse heroism, delivered herself up to her per 
carelessness about life, and an impatience to ¢ 
tyrdom, instead of making a calm and spiri 
caution under her examinations, that she mi; 
self and appealing to the monarch after | 
would have been guilty of violating apostolic 
a 
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Asnels appeal to ber sovereign, as might have been expected, was 
als. Endeavors were, however, made to bring her to recant, 
pl. by yielding, che probably might still have saved her life On 
be Ith of July, abe was brought from Newgate to the Sign of the 
horn, where Mr. Rich, Mr. Nicholas Shaxton, who had recently 
(moaned the reformed faith,’ and the Bishop of London, did their 
(eewt ley promises, a# threstenings had been found ineffectual, to 
(eemele her to abjure ber faith. The gentler arts had as little suc- 
(me the sterner appliances. She waa neither to be amiled nor 
(erned into = denial of the truth. Shaxton in particular, whom 
be regarded as & traitor to Ler Lord and Saviour, might aa well 
bre eqared is pains. She told him that it bad been good for him 
ft Ue mewer boon born, Sho was next sent to the Tower, where 
(ealieing till three o'clock in the afternoon, she then underwent a 
wv examination. 

(Dee great object of this examination wns to extract from her 
(nerreriow an to others, her instructors, or participators in heresy, 
(el expecially ax to several ladies and gentlemen of tho court, who 
fee senpected of holding the reformed opinions. The Indies of 
fk belonging to the court, whom the persecutors were extremely 
(alesse to involve in a charge of heresy, were the Duchess of 
fe, the Countess of Sussex, the Countess of Hertford, Lady 
(emmy, and Lady Fitewilliams* From the kindness of some of 


‘Wileates, 08 we have eee before, war mised to the ace of Salisbury by Queen 
i {Di Se ping f the toch vx rice rite than rooune 
> extents, bishopric, aud laaguished in . At 
Seow wid ye aetna to the fame 





‘trial overcame his cearage, and Bishops Bonner and Heath 

-- ‘the orders of the king, he professed to be consinced by their 
os & paper expressing his belief in the six articles; upon 
pk parilioned ancl net at Uherty, on the 12th of July, 1545. Ee subsequently 
UNI rere igen nee 
won poorly rewarded by the party to which he went 
merely constixwied « suffragan in the diocese of Ely, in which situa 
TA —Daarnet’s Ist. Records, vol i, pp. 346, 526 —Htrype's Mem, 






















in the Compter, and who willed you to 
“There was no creature,” she replied, “that, 
And as for the help which 1 had in the Cor 
my maid; for as she went abroad in the stz 


setae 
Armor M8 setting ad from tne A perrn 


the prentices, and they by her did send memo 
Tnever knew.” “Were there not several Indies 
mm! 


thew acbal 
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hject by patting her to the torture, a horrible custom then 
fom in judicial proceedings, and not altogether abolished in 
tad for nearly a centary later. “They did put meon the rack,” 
(he, * because I confessed no ladies or gentlewomen to be of my 
tm, and thereon they kept mea long time.” She was let down 
(@angeon in the Tower, where Sir Anthony Knevet, the lieu- 
(& ordered the jailer to apply the instrument of torture, This 
(dons, without any of the wished-for discoveries being extorted, 
(tenant ordered her to be taken down. But Wriothesloy, the 
tetlor, incensed at her obstinacy in making no confessions, and 
(ring that eho lay quict without uttering a cry or groan, insisted 
(he torture should be renewed. Touched with compassion, the 
feat objected, excusing himeelf from the weak and delicate 
tet the young lady. The proud chancellor, whose indignation 
ff hotter at finding that he, the highest judge in the land, 
ld be disobeyed, threatened him with the displeasure and ven- 
teof the sovereign. But tho lieutenant was not to be brow- 
(@and menaced into a mean-spirited compliance. Upon which 
taneellor and Richard Rich, afterwards lord chancellor, one 
(emer’s creatures, throwing off their gowns, plied the machine 
their own hands, frst asking Anne whether she wns with child. 
(hall not need to epare for that,” she answered, “do your wills 
"With great barbarity they continued to streteh her on 
fack," till her bones were almost broken and her joints pulled 
4 The torture of the rack, or stretching, 

enserte in vrjor ren bet tic ene 

barily understood as the fearful sgonies 

prodeced by the extension of the erimiaal 

for sufferer on the machine shown in the 

engraving. This consisted of two rollers 

or windlasses, placed horizontally, seven 

‘oreight feet apart, to which the arms and 


farther imereaved Yy the cxeds cutting through the 
sanbles to the very bone. 








her limbs, and was left ina condition so dan 
nob have lived long, though her enemies had 
but severe as were her bodily agonies, it was 
think that under the torture she had said noth 

of any Christian friend. 
| Weiothesley and Rich, immediately after le: 
_-ceaded on horseback to the court by land, wh 
"tenant, taking boat, proceeded in haste by wi 
, arrive before them, and obtain the xy 


‘against him by their misrepresent 
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(mg her torture, which, from compassion, he could not find in his 
lext to do—and humbly craved forgiveness if he had thoreby 
(Geeded his majesty, The king, who seemed somewhat displeased 
(Gh the extreme severity of the chancellor and Rich, approved of 
be Meutenant's conduct, and dismissed him with assurances of con- 
heed Gavour. ‘The officers of the Tower, who much respected the 
(Stenant, were anxiously waiting for his return, and were delighted 
| bear of thie gracious reception at court! It would have becn 
(searing to the memory of Henry, and a redecming act in his 
(ory, amidst the numerous atrocitics by which it is blackened, 
ff be given orders that the proceedings against this lady should 
(ilepped. Bat an idea so merciful seems never to have entered his 
(el; and the displeasure he expressed at the severity of the chan- 
(the and of Rich, proceeded, there is reason to believe, merely from 
\epricions impulse, and not from sentiments of compassion, which, 

[he ever felt, were, “ like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 
(The lord chancellor afterwards sent a notification to Anne, assur- 
(ip ber that, provided sho would renounce her opinion as to the 
(hariet, she should want nothing; but that if she continued obsti- 
(iis whe should be forthwith sent to Nowgate, and should undergo 
We Sgeominious death to which sho had been condemned. Her 
(ey wae brief but decisive—* that she would rather dio than ro- 
Wemtee her faith.” In giving this account to a friend, she concludes 
(ith these words, so oxpreasive of her forgiving and pious spirit— 
{lend open the eyes of their blind hearts, that the truth may find 

ftmace Farewell, my dear friend, and pray, pray, pray!" 
| Tit counell, and expecially Wricthealey and Rich, though hardened 
repetition of cruel deeds, yet not altogether indiffer- 
‘public censure, were anxious to have the torture of Anne 
hetaled, dreading that they might incur, barbarogs as waa the age, 
(i bticus impatation of tortaring « Indy, “1 understand,” says she, 
fea letter fo Jolin Lacels, “the council fs not a little displeased that 
abroad that I was racked in the Tower. They 
2 Peake Acts and Mowumenty, vol ¥, yp. 37-553. 
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to it as witnesses, This paper, which 
registers, bore the following title: “Thi 
and belief of Anne Askew, otherwise 
before the Bishop of London, on the 20th 
Lord God, after the computation of the 
and subscribed with her own hand, ir 
bishop and other whose names hereafte 
published at this present, to the intent 
eredence is now to be given unto the aay 
atime hath most damnably altered anc 
belief; and therefore rightfully in oper 
demned.” The date of the paper is in 
have seen. subsorihed it nls itbciale 
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ttlon, it is unnecessary to dwell. It was worthy of such a 
+ Boaner, and of men who identified themselves with a system 
teaches that the end eanctifies the means, and that to fonge 
eamntions to rain the crodit of heretics isa venial sin, or 
oxinntall, The evil waa that many, and even some Chris- 
sqanintances, on secing the paper with the names of so many 
ben attesting its genuinencss, believed that her liberation after 
(@ imprisonment had been parchasod at the price of abjurn- 
Bhe had an approving conscience, the best of all comforters ; 
aemalicious calumnics, especially when credited by estoemed 
| ermae deep concern to an ingenuous mind, she felt uneasy till 
4 publicly explained that the circumstances connected with 
ame Involved no desertion or compromise of principle. She 
tngly drew op n “pargation or answer against the fales sur- 
(eto her recantation.” “TI have read,” esys she, in this por 
|“ the process which f+ reported of them that know not the 
tobe my recantation, But as sure as the Lord liveth, I never 
‘muything low than to recant. Notwithstanding this, I con- 
(at in my first troubles I was examined of the Bishop of 
Gabout the mcrament. Yet had they no grant of my mouth 
bs, that I believed therein as the Word of God did bind me to 
} More had they never of m0, Then he made a copy, which 
(Ep print, and required me to set thereunto my hand; but I 
Ei Then my two sureties did will me in no wiso to stick 
§, for it wns no great matter, they said. Then, with much 
(ihe Bast Twrote thus: “I, Anne Askew, do believe this, if 
(Word do agree to the same, and the true Catholic Church! 
the bishop, being in great displeasure with me, becwase I mado 
(te my writing, commanded me to prison, where I was a 
Pet aflerwards, by means of friends, I came out again. 
fe the truth of that matter, And as concerning the thing that 
(et mest to Know, resort to John vi, and be ruled always 
Wf Thaw fare yo well, quoth Anne Askew.” 

| Sumber of ber enemies, and the many iniquitous forms in 
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extorted from her earnest: 
compassion of God. Bat it is delightful 
spirit she cherished towards these miserable} 
whon she most agonizingly felt the iron 
not make her appeal to God against their 
out, like Christ in bis passion, and like 
Stephen, earnestly praying for their 
understandings might be enlightened by the 
and their hearts changed by Divine grace, 
brief prayer which she composed and 
prison, “I have more enemies now than 
yet, Lord, lot them never overcome me with! 
thou, Lord, in my stead, for on thee cast In 
spite they can imagine, they fall upon me, who 
‘Yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them that 
thoo is my whole delight. And, Lord, I hear 
thou wilt, of thy most merciful goodness, forg 
which they do and have done unto me. Oper 
hearts, that they may hereafter do that thing 
only acceptable before thoe, and to sot thy vei 
vain fantasies of sinful men, So be it, O Lord 
‘When in Newgate she drew up a confession 
with the intention of leaving it as a memorial ti 
a 
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my mercifl Father hath given mo the bread of adversity and the 
‘ter of trouble, yet not so much ax my sins have deserved, do con- 
fe mpwelf here a sinner before the throne of hit heavenly Majesty, 
(eiring bie eternal merey. And forasmuch as 1 am by the law 
tarighteouly condemned for an evil-doer concerning opinions, I take 
(hreme most morciful God of mine, who hath made both heaven 
el earth, to record that I hold no opinions contrary to his Holy 
Weed. Ad I trast in my mercifal Lord, who is the giver of all 
fame that he will graciously assist me against all evil opinions, which 
(remtrary to his most blessed verity. For I take him to witness 
fat I do, and will unto my life's end, utterly abhor them to the 
(Germest of my power. 

“Bot this is the heresy which they report me to hold: that after 
be priest hhnth spoken tho words of consecration, there remaineth 
(ei etill, They both say, and also teach it for a necessary article 
(Git, that after those words are once spoken, there remaineth no 
(mel, bot even the self-eame body that hung upon the cross on 
feed Friday, both flesh, blood, and bone. ‘To this belief of theirs 
@ Eeay. For then were our common creed false, which saith, 
{het he aitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty, and 
bes thence Ihe shall come to judge the quick and the desd.’ Lo, this 
(the hereny that I hold, and for it must suffer the death. But as 
(ething the boly and blessed supper of the Lord, I believe it to be 
(mest necemary remembrance of his glorious sufferings and death. 
Moreover, I believe as much therein as my eternal and only Re- 
beer, Jonas Christ, would I should believe. 

"Finally, I believe all those Scriptures to be true which he hath 
(etree with his most precious blood. Yes, and as St. Paul saith, 
thew Scriptures are sufficient for our learning and salvation that 
(rb heath Beft hore with us ; #0 that I believe we need no unwritten 
[ities to rule his church with. Therofore, look, what he bath said 
fete me with his own mouth in his holy gospel, that have I, with 
Gifs rice, closed opin my heart, And my full trust is, ax David 
a, hat It chall be ‘a lantern to my footsteps’ (Psalm exix. 105). 















my God will not be eaten with teeth, 


Anne to one stake, to which she was 
round her middle; ove of her 
other two to a third. They mutually encor 
calm and willing self-immolation. Anne in 
rest, who, though not deficient in fortitude, 
i cp ei boberedor deed 
‘of June; according to Bishop Bale, ia his work, De & 
1.570, on the ih of July hipaceprepe | 


‘generally in the moruing. rue, on araaceet 
an omission iu the firet—an entire want of refereuces— 














eo yuauuey vt gumporuen 
~ tion, became alarmed lest the fagots, by 
flying about their ears, His alarm was 
ford, who assured him that, as the 
the persons of the sufferers, with the view 
not under the fagota, there waa no danger. 
remained on the bench, remorselessly 
consumed the devoted martyra, Other 
taining themselves by looking on, leaning’ 
neighbouring house. The gratification folt 
lors in witnessing this horrible scene, is not 
for from the influence of the frequent 
‘it that period, in hardening the hearts of all ol 
to be attributed to the influence of Popery in 
demonizing, the human character This is & 
that in every country, and especially in the 
countries, the execution of heretics was witnet 
stration of satisfaction and delight, by Papist: 
conditions, from the monarch to the peasant, 
delicate lady, that would not adventure to 
ground for delicateness and tenderness,” dow 
sex; while yet the execution of ordinary n 
compassion of the very same spectators. 
Others. however sia 








phenomena by different spectators, according | 
gious croeds. By the reformed party they ) 
of God's approbation of the martyr, and of | 
the persecutors. “God knows,” said a friend 
I may truly term it « thunder-crack, a3 the p 
or an angel's, or rather God's own voice, But 
his own judgment, methought it seomed rat 
heaven rejoiced to receive their souls into bl 
‘Popish tormentors cast into the fire, as not wi. 
among such liell-hounds.”* “The sky,” say 
wicked an act, suddenly altered colour, and 
gave # thunder-clap, not at all anlike to whi 
Ixxvi. 8: ‘Thou didst cause judgment to be} 
earth feared and was still.’ The olementa bo 
high displeasure of God for so tyrannous am 
also expressly signified his mighty hand pro 
them which trusted in him.” The Popish pri 
observing the sudden gloom, and hearing the 
‘that these were signs of the perdition of the s 
fanatical fury, guashing their teeth, “They 
damned."* 

‘The interpretation put upon these phenor 
has the merit of being humane and pious; t 
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be Papits haw the discredit of being savage and vindictive. Yet 
(ageile in determining God's love or hatred towards the sufferers, 
(ienet disposed to Iny much stress on these phenomena, which 
(mo magus and indefinite to enable either the martyrs or others 
(lemanything like correct judgment on the point, and which 
(fle easily explained from natural causes. As to the martyrs 
(iets, they needed no outward signs to convinée them that God 
futher. Prom the workings of love to him in their own hearta, 
Ube the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit to their adoption, 
[Pitew that he loved them. This knowledge confirmed their 
(aed strengthened their courage when they wore called to the 
funble though very trying distinction of sacrificing their lives 
[the witness of Josms, and for the Word of God; and becanso 
[eal mot worship the beast, neither his image, neither would 
[fe his mark upon their foreheads, nor in their right bands.” 
pied them with the triumphant hope—a hope of which the 
(el ated cruel men who put them to this terrible death could 
(iprive them—that the flames which consumed their bodies 
(bes chariot of fire, in which they would ascend to heaven, 
fering muffered for Christ on earth, they might reign with him 
Hee ever. 

(ae Askew, at her martyrdom, was in the twenty-fifth year of 
(pe Be the prime of youth, in the meridinn and summer of her 
(eee When Life is generally most fall of enjoyment, and the 
(mest Kindles into brightness to the eye of youthful hope. 
fede the epcrifice she made of her life tho nobler, the more 
by fee, me Foxe observes, “sho might have lived in great wealth 
fromperitty, ff she would have followed the world rather than 
(yf and it fixes » blacker, a more indelible brand of infamy 

cruelty of ber murderers. 


4 Acts end Monuments, vol li, p 430. 

















KATHARINE 





CHAPTER L_ 


FROM HER BIRTH TO THE RETURN OF HE 
ENOLAND, IN THE AUTUMN 
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fof the Wards and Comptroller of the Household to 
[L Be enjoyed the favour of the monarch, by whom he 
(ed with m gold chain, valued at £140. He died in 1517, 
(airing, by his last will, a fortune of £400, a small inherit- 
lady who afterwards became Queen of England. He left 
jrtune to her only sister, Anne, and bequeathed the gold 
@ received as a token of the royal favour, to his only son, 
(erwards Earl of Essex, and Marquis of Northampton. 


ted Greek tongues, in which, since the revival of letters in 
had Lecome fashionable for English ladies of rank to be 
From her good natural abilities, her progress in learning 


pe, abe ie described by our historians as possessing great 
jaa remarkable for her aminble, engnging, and po- 
+ and as adorned with many virtues, especially humi- 
pen and ornament of all others. 
(ote haw been recorded, illastrative of her liveliness of 
and herready ingenuity, if not of ber ambition in early 
(lef in astrology, or in the existence of some pre-ordained 
(geablo connection between the fate of an individual in 
' of the stara at his birth, was common at that 


















ae eee ar 18. ‘The peefixed eagraring 









the star-seer she consulted, it was usual 
mother called her to work, to aay, “My 


the art of embroidery equalled by few, 

At a very early age—the exact date is 
married to Edward Lord Borough, of 
widower, distantly related to her, who c 
grandfather. To this nobleman, with who 
of Gainsborough, she had no children; anc 
place in 1528-9, she became a widow, whi 
coeded her fifteenth year. She became, sec 
wealthy aged widower, John Neville, Lon 
previously twice married. ‘The date of her 
man is uncertain, but she did not, perhaps, 













unto him, but hid myself out of his 
by-ways, wherein I walked so long 
him. And no marvel or wonder, for 


and perverse ways; yea, and because t 
many, I conld not think but that I> 
way, having more regard to the number 
order of the walking; believing also most 
to have walked to heaven, whereas, Lam 1 
brought me down to hell. I forsook the 
true living God, and worshipped. visible 


‘in 1548, under the title, The Lamentation or 


request of 
‘aampton, brother to Queen Katbarive Parr.” It he 


SScroa as 
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pele hands, believing by them to have gotten heaven. ... . - Far 
ferme, the blood of Christ was not reputed by me sufficient for to 
(ah me fem the filth of my sins, neither such ways as he had 
(elated by his Word, but I sought for such riffraff as the Bishop 
((Bece hath planted in his tyranny and kingdom, trusting, with 
frst eunilidence, by tho virtue and holiness of them, to receive fall 
(eines of sy sins”? At length, however, by the atudy of the 
heed Seriptures, and of the writings of the Reformers, accompanied 
(¢ dteere Lambie prayer for the illuminating grace of the Holy 
pik her faith fn Popery becnme unsettled, the truth in its purity 
(eemeed with serene effulgence upon her mind, and receiving it cor- 
(ally, as Imipromod with tho seal of Heaven, she was brought under 
(eeering power. This change upon her sentiments and feelings, it 
hipnitable, took place during the lifetime of Lord Latimer, though 
fbemay not then have made open profession of her faith, After his 
(eth ber house, it appears, became the resort of the most learned 
(ebmalous of the Reformors, and oonventicles were held in it for the 
fudlestion of the Protestant worship. 
‘Baiog again loosed. from the matrimonial tie by the death of her 
(emmd husband, Katharine soon found new candidates for her hand 
feb bewrt Among these appeared no less a personage than her 
‘VILL, thus bidding fair to verify to the full the 
flattering prediction. Henry, in his former 
‘ofa wife, bad becn resolutely bent on wedding a maid, but 
doubts whether in this respect he had not hitherto been 
‘upon, he purposed now to marry a widow, who had given 
rami loyalty to her former hushand. He fixed upon 
still retained so many charms as enptivated his fickle 
‘pnet the found a lady whose piety, discretion, and 




























‘of thé VUKE OF SOMETSEt, 
of Edward VI; and, as we learn from 
from Chelsea to Seymour, after the 
severe struggle to renounce the idol of 
‘bauched worn-out monarch. “TI would 
think this mine honest good-will 
sudden motion or passion, for, as truly as 
fally bent, the other time I was at liberty, 
man I know. Howbeit, God withstood 


Another serious objection she must have f 
the character of Henry. In the prospect of) 
hardly be doubted that ahe would feel secret pn 
Little as the young, to whom time has not y) 
and misfortunes which it has brought to the | 
gloomy presages of the future, and prone as | 
Juxuriance of health and of animal spirita, t 
age, as the scene only of enjoyment and hay 
in the character of Henry, and in the tragi 
queens, to dispel pleasing dreams, and tocr 


the mind of any young lady, and —— i} 
vofleotive and 
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mid only anticipate that, amidst imperial honours, wealth, and 
Sheyments, ber rest by night and her tranquillity by day would be 
(Gm disturbed, from the dread of « sudden reverse; from the appal- 
Teg visions of tho capricious affections of Henry changed into joa- 
|| Seep, eexpicion, mortal hatred; of bor incarceration in the Tower 
|) mler filse changes; of a mock trial, with none to show her mercy; 
|| safall ended by the axe of the executioner. Nor could the most 
malted virtes, any more than the most dazzling beauty, afford secu- 
iy against such a fate, By a word ora look, on her part meaning 
tething, but construed by jealousy into something criminal, or by a 
ight secdental circumstance, or simply because he had transferred 
We sections to another object, his caresses of to-day might be 
tahanged for frowns and mortal fowd to-morrow. That such a train 
of thought actually passed through ber mind, is manifest from the 
|) taewer she returned to Henry when he first disclosed to her his in- 
j Matias of making her tho sharer of his bed and throne, “that it was 
| eter to be hia mistress than his wife’ a sarcasm overlooked by 
| Miset the time, from the ardour of his new affection, but which, had 
be lived long enough, might afterwards have cost her, though nothing 
He could have been laid to her charge, her life.! Had she then 
tees left to-her voluntary choice, never would she have become his 
welled wife. But she had satisfactory reasons for consenting to the 
Prpeel anion. If it was dangerous to accept of his proposal, to 
Savy dictined it would have been equally perilous. 
‘To Welothealey, the Lord Chancellor, this contemplated marriage 
Wek came of great uncasiness. The fall of Katharine Howard had 


When, em toning ont for ancther quces-consort, after the death of Jane Seymour, 
Meary taco bis tent offer to Christiana, the duchess-dowager of Milan, 
‘Kes te Planters, at Che vice-regsl court, that lady is paid to hare given an anvwer still 

she hail but one head; if she had bad two, one should have been st 
4 nervioe.—Ellis's Letters, fest series, vol. ii., p. 123. From other ladies 
meceived similar anewers, bad they as freely epoken their mind. They 
verpeet lu 


. Senate Wer svensk lending: beads indifferently ax be would +a: 

















could not prevent, and was present at the 1 

‘The requisite arrangements being made 
at Hampton Court, July 12, 1543, the b 
twenty-nine. The union was formed by ( 
chester, On the morning of that day, be 
majesty at Hampton Court, Gardiner, wit) 
ordered, to his great eurprise and mortifica 
ceed. Like Wriothesley, he was extremely 
Romanism, of secing a lady of indisputak 
‘the throne ; and though too prudent to co 
‘tasteful as it was to him, he complacently x 
‘it beloved bin oo on cusses 


had provided against this objection, by obtaining from Arch- 
(Cranmer, who was delighted that his sovereign had chosen a 
who patronized the new faith, a license dispensing with the 
of tmnm, and allowing the ceremony to take place at 
hur, and in any place, “for the honour and weal of the realm.” 


at ied eS as, 


rE. 









Baeepene Court, time of George It 
thing informed of this by his majesty, tho prelate shrewdly eus- 
tel that ft wus intended to play a trick upon him, by employing 
fe % perform a service, to which, it was well known, he was in 
fet vbemently opposed. Bat with great self-command ho ro- 
filed his feelings, and being conducted into s amall private chapel 
(the pation, perfornied the ceremony as if entirely satiated with the 
hotoe ; but his hanghty spirit felt as if insulted ; as bo rotired 
(orn house bls proud blood boiled with indignation, and be re- 
Gril to wnteb his opportunity, when he might at once gratify his 
tnd do the old faith good service, by ridding 

‘the world of this heretical queen." 
and Gardiner were pot mistaken aa to Katharine's 
hems nail unfent devotion to the reformed faith, though sho may 
% kare openly profes it In hor Lamentations of a Sinner, 

‘Lend Campbelt's Chercrliors af Eegland, vol. fi, wp. 45, 46. 
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her sentiments on the subject are expressed in the strongest term 
and though this work was not committed to writing till some tit 
after her marriage with Henry, she had previously formed a matan 
judgment on its great leading principles, At present it will be suf 
cient to quote only, as a specimen, the passage in which ehe cot 
pliments Henry—with somewhat extravagant adulation, it must) 
allowed, according to the manner of the times, and from conjugal pa 
tiality—for having shaken off the Papal authority, and for allowit 
the circulation of the Scriptures in the vernacalar tongue among b 
subjects, and in which she denounces the Pope asa persecuting moust 
and a soul-deceiver, unequalled in all preceding ages. “Thanks | 
given,” says she, “unto the Lord, that hath now sent us stich » god 
and learned king, in these Intter days, to reign over us; that, wii 
the virtue and force of God's Word, hath taken away the veils a2 
mists of errors, and brought us to the knowledge of the truth, t 
the light of God's Word;' which was so loag hid, and kept 
that the people were nigh famished and hangered, for lack of 
food. Such was the charity of the spiritual curates and 
But our Moses, and most godly wise governor and king, hath 
vered us out of the captivity and bondage of Pharaoh. T 
by this Moses King Henry VIIL, my most sovereign fa 
lord and husband; one (if Moses had figured any more than 
through the excellent grace of God, meet to be another ex; 
verity of Moses conquest over Pharaoh. And I mean by; 
Pharaoh the Bishop of Rome, who hath been and is a greater 
cutor of all trae Christians than ever was Pharaoh of the 
of Israel: for he is a persecutor of the gospel and grace, a 
forth of all superstition and counterfeit holiness, bringing, 
1 By the close of the year 1541, only four years and four months from the 

Rogers's English Bible, before referred to (see p. 130), was imported to this 
there had issued from the press not fewer than twelve editions of the entire 
in folio, and two in quarto, ‘The impression of euch of these editions, it 
ulated, amounted, on an average, to 2000 copies, thus furnishing in 
Bibles. Besides this ample supply, thousands of copies of the New 


at home, with numerous foreign editions, were in circulation among the 
ardently read—Anderson’s Aanels of the English Bible, vol. ii, p. 153. 
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weal to bell with his alchemy and counterfeit money, deceiving the 
Jeet souls under the protence of holiness ; but eo much the greater 
|) till be bis damnation, because he deceiveth and robbeth under 
Gerit's mantle. The Lord keep and defend all men from his jug- 
Gop and sleights, bot apecially the poor, simplo, and unlearned 
wale Ad thits loson I would all men had of him, that, when they 
ings to mislike his doing, then only begin they to like God, and 
‘tartalaly not before.” ' 
‘The pereecuting Papists having thus eome reason to dread that 
eh s woman os Katharine would exercise a powerful influence 
er the mind of Henry against Popery, and in favour of heresy, 
tr marriage had hardly been consummated, when Gandiner and 
Gees began to plot against her and tho reformed members of 
ker beeschold. He found a ready tool in Dr. London, n canon 
 Windeor, formerly one of Cromwell's moat active agenta in the 
thittien of the monasteries’ London having collected matter 
ieiient to criminate, under the act of the six articles, four pious 
eSrileals, Anthony Person, a priest, Robert Teatwood and John 
Mateck, both choristers, and Henry Filmer, who had impugned 
the detrine of transubstantiation, transmitted this information to 
‘Gerliner, who resolved not only to bring them to the stake, in defi- 
Seed the queen, but to convert, if possible, the discovery of their 
‘Meee into the means of her ruin. He laid the information before 
Se king and council, moving, at the same time, that a warrant 
Hel be ierued, authorizing w search to be made for prohibited 
Wels aed heretical papers, both in the town and in the castle of 
‘Wabeer, the very residenco of the queen. Henry, either thinking 
‘Breil be something like an insult for his palace to bo rammaged 
ame of justice, or shrewdly guessing that the repositories of 
Prohibited books, would not permit inquisition 
‘She made within the precincts of bis own residence, but bo allowed 
‘Mh to be mado In the town, upon which several heretical books 
Si pmers wero seized About the aame time, beaides the four 
‘Nieinem Mineetiamy, veh. vp. 280, Ella's Letters, Seat series, voli, p. 79. 















































Henry, it would sem by Katharine, who } 
condemned, he exclaimed, in a spirit of symy 
‘was generally a stranger, “Poor Marbeck | 
employing his time far better than those» 
was, however, difficult to manage the fierce 
the monarch, and Katharine was unable to 4 
three, who suffered at the stake with unshri 
exactly s fortnight after her marriage. 
Gardiner was still intent upon the destract 
heretical members of her court; for he neve 


he was earnest to accomplish ; and his eatere 
i 
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ig om being commanicated to one of the gentlemen accused, 
(while om his way to the prelate, was seized, with all the 
(pom his person. It was certainly contrary to Gardiner’s 
(adence thas to attempt to invade the peace of Katharine’s 
[id Before the honeymoon was over, as s preliminary step to © 
‘ap attempt upon herself, and Henry resented the audacity. 
fe, bowever, had kept himeeif behind the scenes, and escaped. 
(and Simons, leas fortanate, were apprehended and examined. 
(t of the seizure of Ockhans, they alleged upon oath false 
(@ tm welf-vindication, after which, to their utter confusion, 
jem papers were produced. They were sentenced to be 
| paraded through the strects of Windsor, Reading, and 
fy, on horseback, with their fices towards the horses’ tails, 





f Lent end tems yarwied torwaens Wess, 


ting fastened on their heads a paper proclaiming their per- 
They were next placed in the pillory, Thia ignominious 






yal v, p.495—Soumen's Hist, of the Ref. in England, 








wand VE. Marquis of Northasapton, Feb, 16, 1545, 
‘Hewry Bullinger, dated London, June 2, 1550, det 
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ben entertained the duke » quarter of an hour, until it 
fed that he should enter the chamber of the king. Don 
‘Mendogs and Tello de Guzman entered with him, and 
bor did they permit us even to wee the king. I do not 
tive of this, unless it be acconding to a saying of the 
tat be whom many dread, must necessarily himedlf be 
rand distrust’ I say this, because for many centuries 
per been Christian prince nor infidel who has ordered 80 
jomsas this king,as well of his immediate relations, as of 
lergy, and other persons, for having spoken against his 
and against the opinions he maintains, that tho Pope is 
of Rome, that his power extends not beyond his bishop- 
{ he cannot ordain bishops; yet, although a layman, he 
eapable of ordaining them! Throughout his kingdom 
(the Pope ia forbidden, and he constitutes himself head 
bf The duke remained with the king half-an-hour, and 
(me forth he went with the above noblemen to the 
the queen, who was accompanied by the Princess Mary, 
‘the king and Queen Katharine, daughter pf our good 
fe Ferdinand and Donna Isabel Many ladies attended 
tad amongst them a daughter of the Queen of Scot- 
bother called the Queen of Mongopa? The duke kissed 
find, by whom he was received in an animated manner. 
{king is said to be a man of great authority and beauty. 
fas a lovely and pleasing appearance, and is praised as a 
faa. She was dressed in a robe of cloth of gold, and a 
‘Brocade, with sleeves lined with crimaon satin, and 
thre-piled crimson velvet: ber train was more than 

‘Suspended from her neck were two crosses, and a 
Fich diamonds, and in her head-dress were many and 
|” Hor girdle wna of gold, with very large pendants."* 


rere cae Saar V0, viene, 
Archibald Deaglas, East of Anges 



















TOUNTAINS OF Plety opened 
‘Though not beyond the period of 
and her heart was less caught than 
earlier by ber great, her sudden 
external splendour. These did not 
of all earthly things, and the 
aspired after the better part, the 
God, and in the Saviour of men, as| 
kings and queens as well as for 
this, reference might be made to the 
‘ind eome of which she published 
with Henry. A few extracts from 
from The Manwal of Devotion she pub 





‘above all glory and honour, above all dignity and 
‘all cunning and policy, above all health and beauty, 
(ew and treasure, above all joy and pleasure, above all 
ee, above all mirth and consolation that man's heart 
‘bel besides thee. 

(Lord God, art beat and most wise, most high, most 
\mullicient, and most fall of all goodness, most sweet 
(fortable, most fair, most loving, most noble, most glori- 
all goodness most perfectly in 

tfore, whateoover I have beside thee, it is nothing to 
fart may not rest, nor fully be pacitied, but only in theo, 
|, most loving spouse, who shall give me wings of per 
pies lll ab 


Haine gabe myet a hn pry 


fasting glory, the joy and comfort of all 
pe wandering as pilgrims in the wilderness of 
y to thes by still desires, and my silence 











‘@ondy fantasies of my mind. 
“Let me, thy humble and unworthy 
not in myself, nor in anything else 


Almighty King and Lord of hosts, whi 
appointed dost minister both war and 
David both courage and strength, bein 
and inexpert in feats of war, with his) 
throw the great huge Goliah, our cause 
enforced to enter into warand battle, w 
© Lord God of hosts, so to turn the h 
desire of peace, that no Christian bloot 
‘Lord. that with small effusion of bland a 
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tir devicea!"" ‘The prayer was probably composed in 
Henry having, in co-operation with Charles V_, concerted 
favading France with a powerful army, and having en- 
(dortake the expedition in person, appointed Katharine 
6 kingdom in his absence. 

‘not remain long in France.*, Charles V., apprehensive 
tity of subduing that kingdom, and carnostly desirous of 
‘arms agninst the Protestant princes of Germany, con- 
(ee with Franco on the 18th of September, without con- 
Gry, who upon this, judging it hopeless to persevere 
(he attempt to conquer France, retarned to England on 
September, 1544. 





CHAPTER IL 


ICES OF MER DOCTRINAL SENTIMENTS TO THE DEATH OF 



















Tamonta hor sin in thus derogating from| 
Sayiour's merits, the only ground of a 
as much as wos in me obfuscate and 








sight of God. And no wonder, for in 
show himself most noble and glorious, 
most loving Father in his only dear and 
therefore I count myself one of the most 
nera in the world, because I have been go 
my Saviour. Saint Paul desired to know 0 
fied; after he had been rapt into the third 
such secrets as were not convenient and m 
counted all his works and doings as nothing 
most presumptuoualy thinking nothing o 
about to set forth mine own righteousnes: 
Pharisee, ‘Good Lord, I thank thee Tam p 
‘none adulterer, nor fornicator; and so forth 
| While holding the doctrine of justificatic 
--ousness of Christ without works of law.she, 








saith, ‘We be justified by faith in Christ, and not by the 
the law; for if righteousness come by tho law, thon Christ 
vain! St, Pool meancth not here a dead human and histo- 


b Tn deseribing what is required of the children of God in 
‘weveral vocations, she thus expresses herself: “The true fol- 
if Christ's doctrine have always a respect and an eye to thir 
Af they be called to the ministry of God’s Word, they preach 


family, they nourish and bring them up, without all 


| Aten Atrio, vol. vp 253. 2 id, pr 290, 205, 296, 
Bef stem in Steen, Gs wert" layiwen ™ is inserted. 











thereby pronounced either for or against el 
is a designation claimed by the Popish cle: 
to offer, in the mass, Christ as a true, prog 
fice for the living and the dead, and this 
versally receive, from Protestants as wall 


pee ian ea 
4 Misa Strickland’s Queens of Englend, vol. v, p. & 
In her time there were not wanting ecclesisstical 











mands being made upon their purses, placed a 
and hospitals in the kingdom, with their Innd 
at his sovereign disposal; thus exposing the a 
of sharing the fate of the monasteries, On thi 
in her zeal on behalf of the interesta of educati 
‘tection to these seats of learning. The Univer 
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(being broken up, as the monastic institutions had been, sent 
lo ber fs Latin, by Dr. Smith (afterwards Sir Thomas Smith, 
ned secretary of state to King Edward), praying her to lay 
presentation before his majesty, and employ her influence for 
ing intact institutions of such indisputable utility. Entering 
le ardent sympathies of a scholar into the sentiments and 
of the learned men of the university, she earnestly pled 
(use with the sovereign, and so succsasfully, that needy and 
te he was of money, waiving the right granted him by act of 
(ent to the property of all auch establishments, he consented 
{this university, and also that of Oxford, in full possession 
(revenues Her answer to the university, dated February 26, 
(ars testimony to her correct and comprehensive views of 
(atlttutes « good education, not confining it to mere instruction 
furious branches of secular knowledge, however important 
(own place, to mere instruction in the vernacular tongue, in 
toed languages, in mathematics, philosophy, natural and moral, 
(eding it to what must rank still higher, to instruction in 
(€ truths of revealed religion, as the best means of cultivating 
(al and religious feelings of the young, improving and regu- 
heir temper, and forming them to virtuous habits, thus ren- 
(hem usefial and ornamental members of society, and preparing 
be the eternal state. She strongly combated a separation 
‘the Bile and secular knowledge in the education of youth, 
geleil for the combination of moral and religious with in- 
training. “Your letters," rays she, “I have received by 
Bralth, your discreet and learned advocate. . . . 

ae T do well understand all kicd of learning doth 
‘you im this age, ns it did amongst the Greeks at 
























Jeason Tam tanght to say of| 

ewangolii, To the sincere setting forth 
in all your vocations and ministries, you 
your sundry gifts, arts, and studies, to 
bridge may be accounted rather an unit 
than of natural and moral, as Athens waa. 

“Upon the confidence of which, your 
tation, zeal, and request, I, according to 
lord, tho king’s majesty, for the stay of 
(notwithstanding his majesty’s property 
MEeakin igs Meh conte tee 
patron to good learning, will rather advance 
therefor, than confound these your colleges ; 
hereafter aacribe her very original, whole 
satay, to our sovereign lord, her only defence 
the prosperous estate and princely governn 
preserve, I doubt not but every one of you 
cation, call upon Him, who alone and only ci 
erentune.”* 

Katharine’s zeal was not limited to the di 
formed doctrines among the comparatively 


the great body of the people, and with digas 
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(aul vain-glorious. “These men," esya she, “might be 





tan's offence, and excuse the man whom they sce offend, 


bof the New Testament; in order to its being printed for 
jenlation. This work, from its intrinsic value, as well as 
fume of its author, which woald induce many to read it, 
[not have read « similar work by an author of inferior 
| aa well adapted for the proposed object. By exhibiting 
(© of justification by faith, amd the necessity of repentance 
| of life; by condemning the worship of images and of 


tiptares, it was fitted to open men’s eyes to the crrora, 
{and impieties of Popery, and to give increased currency 
mined sentiments 

(translation of this paraphrase might be executed in a 


au reereas ete ol 80 Eee to he Homes was pub: 
[peetaatenerees notes es roscntne the Pint Epistle to the 
the to the Exphesians, in 1319; that on the Epintle of 

at oo fo 1522; that on Jon and Lake, in 1523; that 

| Apeaties, in 1524; and that oo Mark, in 1533. The paraphrase on 

to Charles V.. Emperor of Germany ; that on Joho, to Ferdinand, 
een eTSNDI 9 Regi; a Uns cn Mask, 















other portions of the work engaged the 
men? 
Katharine was not ignorant of Mary's 
nected with the Reformation; but the 
made her submission to the will and 


mind of Mary, to get her to engage in the t) 
on one of the gospels, written by a man 4 
for his learning, and from whose writings, ¢¢ 
moderation, she might more readily imbib 
timonts, than from the writings of the a 
Romish church. This literary exercise unfor 
the temper, nor enlightened the underst 
She is, however, said to have taken much p 
of the portion assigned her ; but falling sich 
the desisted, leaving the remainder to be 
Mallet her chaplain. Strype ascribes be 


ae ed 
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pea 
peas was fully as much owing to ber aversion to the task as 
exertion, observes, that “she would not #0 easily have been 
@ sickness had sho been employed on the legends of St. 
fe St Catherine of Sienna.” An elegant letter in Latin from 
(@ to Mary, in reference to this translation, has beon pre- 
from which wo learn the anxiety of the queen to have the 
fork executed with accuracy, and ushered into the world 
(ty recommendation promising to procure it acceptance and 
ty Of this letter the following is a tranalation :— 
fagh, most noble and dearest lady, many considerations 
fbllsce me to write to you at present, yet I am chiofly influ- 
{= wilicltude for your health, which I hope is now perfectly 
(and concerning which I am greatly desirous to be made 
tL 1 have, therefore, despatched this messenger, whom I 
you will kindly welcome, both on account of his eminent 
(ausic, which affords most delightful entertainment at once 
fel to myself, and beowuse, coming immodiately from me, he 
(ou certain information as to my health and my whole cir- 
tem Tewns indeed my intention, before now, to have paid 
fet to you in person, but things have not fallen out fo all 
(mT could have wished. I now hope that during this 
(ad st no distant day, we shall meet together, than which 
‘wll afford me greater pleasure. 
UUbare ‘been informed that the finishing hand has been put 
ff te the translation of Erasmaus’s paraphrase on John, and 
ling sow remains but that all diligence and care be taken 
fig ft, Dentrest you to transmit to mo this most elegant and 
by Mallet or some of your learned friends, 
(aay be comumitted to the press in due time, and that you 
you wiah it published with your name, 
(ould be mont advantageous to the work, or anonymously. 
% You will considerably obstruct its success if you 
go down to posterity under the sxnction of your name, 
Aabour in accurately translating it for the 
o 















From Hanworth, the 20th of September. 





ment, to be diligently translated into Engl 
she employed upon this work.” He at th 
hope that the king would not allow it to 
but would cause it to be printed, as the 
commodity and benefit of good English po 
thimiting and hungering after the sincere 
God's Word." Henry, it thus appears, was 
and had he lived till the work was ready fi 
bably have been printed and published un 

During tho lifetime of Katharine, the 1 
‘was that on tho Gospels and on the Acts o 
printed at Londen in 15s te Cole esos 









plate delicstory to Katharine, Udal pays a merited com- 


with enthusiasm profane and sacred learning; and 
high eulogium on the devotion of the queen to the study 
and of divine things. “A great number,” says he, of 
at this time in England are not only given to the study 


‘instruction and edifying of realms in the knowledge of 
fin tramalating good books out of Latin or Greek into 
‘the use and commodity of auch as are rade and ignorant 
tongues. ‘It is pow no news in England to see young 
‘noble houses, and in the courts of princes, instead of cards 
( instruments of idle trifling, to have continually in their 
(her penis, homilies, and other devout meditations, or else 
(ities, or somo book of Holy Scriptare matters, and as fami- 
(@ to read and renson thereof in Greek, Latin, French, or 
(win English. tis now'a common thing to see young vir- 
(mained in the study of good letters, that they willingly set 
(ine pastimes st nought for learning’s sake. Tt is now no 
Bll to Bee queens and ladies of most high estate and progeny, 
(ef courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous oxcreives, reading 
ting, and with most earnest study, both early and late, to 
(etmmelves te the sequiring of knowledge, as well in all other 
fete andl disciplines, as also most specially of God and his 
fen. And in this behalf, to your highness as well for com- 
fed wetting forth many godly pealms, and divers other eon- 
fre meditations, as also for causing these paraphrases to be 
#4 Into our wulgur tongue, England can never be able to 
tht whole work wae invoed in 1582. In the reign of Edward, a 


Gabeet 
tolerate be in ‘ebareh in the be read 
PET eld 
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‘The zealous endeavours of Kat 
lication of Erasmus's paraphrase, 
Bishop Gardiner, and deepened 
was published he violently urged 


‘its matter. In Latin it was bad enoug 
the translators, who knew neither of th 
from ignorance, and often from design, 
Besides, being written by Erasmus in 
sentiments which, in his mature judgn 
as to the law requiring every parish to 
lating from the price of the book and { 
purchasers, equivalent to the impositic 
Gardiner, much as he detested the En, 
paraphrase, had it not in his power to 
Of May 9 the 











eric, eiaeyussuaavas 
0 think of the awful account he be- 


of the righteous Judge of all, and 








to counsel from very few, and still less 
‘by argument on points of theology, as 





duced him to a state of sickness, and 
and difficult to be pleased, she continued 
quest or of her own accord, to endeavour, 
move him zealously to proceed in the refor: 
thongh his aggravated pain and restless 
patiently than formerly to such discourse, 
affection did she enjoy, that there was som 
granted freely and fully to preach the go 
and of the Reformation being carried to a 
before. 

‘These promising appearances were, hoy 
from the caprice of the king, and i 
tea formed 


formed a plot not only to decrown but to decapitate her, that, 
removed out of the way the most illustrious patroness of the 
they might opealy, and without fear of control, fall upon 
‘ctenminate, with fire and sword, the whole of that hnted body. 


ut the hour of vengeance had at last arrived, resolved to 
‘the iron when it wna hot, by stirring up in Henry such sus- 
Jelousles, anil projudices against her as might lead to her 
and thus defeat all her endeavours in bebalf of tho Refor- 
I dislike," said tho impudent and malignant prelate, 


— | 








‘Gentinerinthing Manry agains Kast 
but also above doctors professed in divinity, 
for any of your majeaty's subjects to reason 
malapertly, and it is grievous to me, and 0 
counsellors, to hear the same. They all kno 
wisdom to be such that you do not require 
matters, How dangerous and porilous ia it, 


® prince to suffer stich insolent words fia 








————— 
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(greatest aubject in the land, speaking such words as sho 
\idefending such argaments as sho defended, had deserved 
fet I will not and dare not, without good warrant from your 
peak what Iknow in the queen's case, although I have 
tnds for doing so, and such as my datiful affection towards 
(sty, and my zeal for the preservation of your estate, will 
permit me to conceal, though tho uttoring thereof may, 
ler and) her fuetion, be the destruction of myself, and of 
Sr Hicti At you do (and Sor- your.own saSity 














that she might forthwith be brought to tr 







ing what books forbidden by law she had 
thought it best to begin with some of 
chamber suspected of heretical pravity, 


tures, or from the writings of the Reforme 
new sources of mutual intellectual enjoyme 





for criminating the queen herself; in which case she was to 


futention of bringing Katharine to the block, but merely 
te wee how far her enemies would carry their pereecuting 

to this effect during the coarse of his narrative of this affair, 
Very anxious to impress on the minds of his readers a belief 
@merous intentions of Henry, which are extremely doubtful. 
(be were not in earnest,” says Lord Herbert, “it was thought a 
(Ble jest, expecially to's queen that had the reputation of a virtu- 
(Iumble, and observant wife.”' Besides, if the monarch in this 


los begnttin and procreated between his highnoss and his most en- 
Hy Teliwwid wile, Quon Katharine, or by any other his lawful 


© Life of Mesry VILL, p. 01. 
| Mesbert’s Lafe of Henry VIIL. 17. 5900-506. 








formerly, on paying her accustomed visits 
tance of church reformation. And he | 
teadiction or displeasure; her strong 
gentleness of manner, gaining on his 
ing him to relent, if he ever really 
purpose of her enomies to take effect, 

For her first knowledge of the 
accidental circumstance. Wriothesley hay 
‘his bosom the articles of impeachment, 
found by one of Katharine’s friends, who 
her hands, On reading the document, 
anture appended to it, the sudden and 
wicked plot against her life eame upon bh 
ning; and, stunned with the blow, she faint 
consciousness ehe was in the deepest distre: 
was sealed. The fate of Anne Boleyn | 
rushed with horror upon her mind; and t 
past conduct of the monarch made it but tor 
now end her days upon a scaffold ; “for,” as. 
“hitherto the king had never relented in 
| once commenced, agninst wife or minister’ 
| affecting her bodily frame, brought upon h 

| threatened her life, Hearing of her dange 








‘know, said he, “that articles of impeachment have been 
you, and thongh I stand in danger of my life, should 
that I make this known to any human being, yet 









to give you warning of tho rain impending over 
you instantly, and with duo secrecy, to consult 
safety, and to conform somewhat to the king’s inclina- 
= that by humble submission you will find him 


Pe cere coos wie can pxatsaed a a 
state, bis sympathy being awakened, he personally visited 
with her about an bour, and assuring her of his eon- 
ity and affection. 
by hils majesty’s gracious visit, and by Dr. Wendy's 
‘communications, she gradually recovered; and that no 
Jost, she embraced an early opportunity of repairi 
‘the hope that by her addreas and submissions she 
crashing calamity, From her know- 








and submissive language might secm the spon- 
of the heart, and not assumed for any personal 
commanded her Indies to remove the prohibited 
possession, che went the following night into 


‘wr to the intentions with the: 5 
——— 
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tion with her on some controverted 

he professed a desire that she might; 
presence of mind, she concealed her 
life, it mny be mid, hung upon the 
however, greatly committing herself. 
mind, explaining and vindicating all 

a monarch like Henry, who was too 

as oracles, either on political, 

and too ferociously arbitrary to tolerate} 
ent from his own, would have been 
“Your majesty," said she, “right well ke 
rant, what great imperfection and weakt 
allotted unto us women, who are ordain: 
man, a4 our head, from which head all) 
coed ; and that os God mado man in hi 
being endued with higher gifts, mightr 
templation of heavenly things, and toa 
his commandments, even ao, also, made! 
and by whom she is to be governed, comr 
‘womanly weaknesses and natural imperfi 
‘borne with, so that by his wisdom, such 
ought to be suppl iilssiiieieetita 













part of my desire, always 
Jour majesty, as by the 
to do.” 

“And is it even 60, sweetheart 
your arguments to no worse eud ! 
again, a3 ever at any timo 
ho affectionately embraced und 
more good at that time to hear 
he had heard of a hundred 
possession. 

Katharine thus bowed to the 
Tt was fortunate for hor that Henry, 
Propensities was somewhat subdued 
not conceived » passion for any of th 
else Katharine's good sense and adro 
mission, her engaging mannera and 5 
availed little in appeasing his wrath, 
beheaded or burned on Tower Hill | 
way for the elevation of the new fay 
had fixed his affections upon no rival, 
in mollifying his hard heart, and retiy 
tinued favour and protection. After 
in her commendation a3 
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being scene, as might have been expected, was embittered 
(ay of remorse. His test words, aa one of his attendants 
(to him @ cup of white wine to allay his scorching death- 
fe“ All in lost!" He died on the 28th of January, 1647, 
Hy-eighth year of his reign, and the fifty-sixth of his age, 
htharine » widow, after sho had been his wife three years, 
4 and five days. The death of thia tyrant, whatever were 
tt expressions of sorrow uttered on the occasion, must have 
‘mo merciful deliverance to multitudes of his subjects, 
be reasan to believe, as is amerted by some of our histo- 
| he retained to the isst the affection with which, at his nc- 
the throne, and even long after, he was universally regarded. 
fudden and violent outbursts of fary to which in the latter 
hia life ho was liable, from the imperious caprice which 
[t impossible for any human being long to please him, even 
(ood highest in hie favour could handily contemplate his 
‘To the privy-councillor, whom he might exalt 
honours to-day, and consign to the axe of the execu- 

+ to the monks, whom he had disgraced and beg- 
smight appropriate to himself their accumulated wealth; 
Catholics, whom be remorselessly committed to 
for tmpagning his ecclesiastical supremacy ; and to the 
60 Whom he as unserupulously inflicted the same puniah- 
\ transubstantistion, ho was equally an object of 
death must have been oqually a cause of secret con~ 
‘How different this state of feeling from the enthusina- 
i eee oe tated by his united subjects! 
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_——— 
fetor, revived. To this nobleman, whom she had looked 
‘eyes of affection before her marriage with the decexsed 
be now surrendered her heart, and they were soon upon 
jartahip. Seymour “was man of insatiable ambition, 
\etuming, implacable; and though esteemed of superior 
| the protector, he possessed not to the same degree the 
and regard of the people.”! A marriage with the queen- 
bald, therefore, be highly flattering to the pride of such a 
(aw indeed been eaid, and not without foundation, that his 
{ite were of a more ambitious kind than even a union with 
(anrriage with the Princes: Elizabeth, and the acquisition 

(ils crown, were his most potent wishes. 
feelving from Katharine explicit declarations of her attach- 
(alte seems to have been first in making blushing confes- 
Hlove—Seymour was apprehensive that by bis addresses 
(ail in insinuating binself into her good graces, and there- 
lieited the friendly assistance of the Princess Mary, who, 
from warlous circumstances, declined to interfere’ But, in 
rmour did not need the services of any to assist him in 
le heart and hand of Katharine. He had every external 
ment ealoulated to enptivate the female heart; and in 
her he cortainly experienced no difficulties, Like himself, 
falrous of his obtaining the consent of hia brother, the lord 
‘and of other influential parties, to his marrying ber, though 
‘means ‘that any obstacles thrown in the way by 
ruilicient bar to the union. In one of her letters 
signed, “ Your humble, true, and loving wife, 


bt hile brother's good-will, she bids him endeavour 
‘Bee Mary's better to hie, dated Juve 4, in Eii's 
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to obtain favourable letters from the king, and also 
of the most notable members of council. *My Lord) 
playful affection, “whereas ye charge me with a 5 
with mine own hand, to change the two years into 
think ye have no such plain sentence written with m 
know not whether ye be a paraphraser or not; if y 
‘that eciencé, it is possible ye may of one word mab 
tence, and yet not nt all times after the trae meanin, 
as it appeareth by your exposition upon my writing! 

‘The marriage took place clandestinely, about the 
1547,’ #0 soon after the death of Henry, that, as has 
Katharine immediately proved pregnant, a doubt wo 
to which husband the child belonged. This haste 
the time to censure, and though it involved no im 
certainly a breach of the laudable usages of society, 
the propriety of her allowing a longer period of time 
entering into a new conjugal alliance, Henry, ini 
claim upon her sorrow ; but whatever were his der 
have been wise in her to have avoided scoming to 
spect to his memory. Hardly, indeed, had a longer 
from the death of her second husband, Lord Latimer 
married to Henry; but in that case she had no choi 
of her life, published by the London Religious Traci 
gizea for her listening to the addresses of a man of | 
sooner than modern ideas of propriety would counte 
circumstance that the provision made for her by 
four thousand pounds, in addition to her jointure, y 
and that she was thus left an unprotected female in | 
But Katharine, was by no means in narrow cireum 
besides, ample jointures left her by her two first | 
real explanation of this precipitate marriage was tl 
revived passion for Seymour, hurrying her on, in ¢ 
prodence that usually marked her conduct. 

1 Ellie's Letters, Gest series, vol. ii, pp. 151-188. * King E 
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femes Mary and Elizabeth were deoply offended at the 
bof their step-mother in entering into a new marringe, 
yy Judged it prudent to conceal their displeasure from 
try wrote to Elizabeth in terms strongly condemmatory 
hele comduct; and Elizabeth, who partook of the same 
b her sister, thas writes in reply: “Princess, and very 
(you are very right in saying, in your most acceptablo 
th you have done me the honour of writing to me, that, 
is being common, the just grief we feel in seeing the ashes, 
he scarcely cold body of the king, our father, so shame- 
toured by the queen, our step-mother, ought to be com- 
also. I cannot express to you, my dear princess, how 
Gon L suffered when I was firnt informed of this marriage, 
@ comfort can I find than that of the necessity of sub- 
jelves to the decrees of Heaven; since neither you nor I, 
er, are in such condition as to offer any obstacle thereto, 
hunfing beavy risk of insking our own lot worse than it is; 
‘Tthink. We have to deal with too powerful a party, 
jot all authority into their hands, while we, deprived of 

h-very poor figure at court. I think, then, that the best 
fan take is that of dissimulstion, that the mortification 
0 -who commit the fault"? King Edward, on the 








kn Miss Wood's Letters of Mopal end 
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whom she could have derived 





freedoma exciting the jealousy of K 
domestic discord. This we learn fro 
nesses examined on the lord admiral 
to Katharine’s death. Mra Kathari 
ness, and Parry, her cofferer, bore ex} 


‘The probability is that she was sent a’ 
ter been ruined, of whieh there was ¢ 
have been severely blamed, and her 
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wt this rendered Katharine’s union with him less happy than she 
had anticipated. As to the celebration of the offices of religion she 
fre purticalarly atrict, having established family worship in her 
(amin every morning and evening, besides having sermons fre 
(Qratly preached in it ; but, aa might be expected, such was Seymour's 
[eplect or contempt of these exercises, that on all such occasions he 
(cre to be sbsent. Ina sermon preached before Edward VI,,! 
[Magh Latimer discloses this piece of domestic history: “I have 
(and my that when the good queen who is gone had ordained in 
(ee heme daity prayer, both before noon and after noon, the admiral 
(pt him out of the way, like » mole digging in the earth. He shall 
[Lets wife to mo as long as I live. Ho was, I heard say, a covet- 
(eae, 2 covetous man Indeed: I would there were no more in 
(Been! He was, I heard say, an ambitious man: I would there 
errno more in England! He was, I heard say, a seditious man, 
(} @etenner of common prayer: I would there were no more in 
legend! Well, he is gone. I would he had left none behind 
ha"? In another sermon, preached before the same monarch, Lati- 
fer mye, “He was man, the farthest from the fear of God that 
jr I knew or heard of in England."* ‘The admiral’s whole life, 
febel,duowed that he had no regard to the obligations of equity 
|S feties, or to moral and religious obligations of any kind, never 
ihttaking Grom dishonournble practices, if his objects of ambition or 
iG plewure could thereby be promoted. 
‘Biatherine did not give birth to an infant till considerably more 
eee year after ber marriage. In the prospect of this auspiciona 
Wrath both she and her husband were desirous that the child should 
Teseen Writing some time before to Seymour, who was thea 
| Mieeth frome her, sho mays, “This shall be to desire you to receive my 
Wess and most hearty recommendations and thanks for your let- 
| Me Whieh was no sooner come than welcome . . . I gave your 
{Mite tere your Messing, who, like an honest man, stirred apace 
‘Aga 19, 1300, * Latimer’s Sermons, printed for Packer See, p. 223. 
* Thad, p. 104. 
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with the youthful Lady Jane Grey. Here 
letter from the Princess Mary, expressing t) 
would have « safe delivery. On the 
expected little stranger, who turned out to b 
ee ee 
wo gladdened bin still ilies 





by which she, “lying on her death-bed, of body, but of 
tied amd perfect memory and discretion, being persuaded, and 
ling the extremity of death to approach her,” bequeathed all 
(sewed to her husband,“ wishing them to be a thousand times 
(a valee than they were.” Two days after, namely, on 
feday, the th of September, being the seventh day after she 
(ivered, eho expired, between two and three o'clock in the 
fg. at the castle of Sudley, in the thirty-sixth year of her 


ts been often anid that she died of a broken heart, caused by 
tah treatment of ber profiignte husband, and not without suspi- 
(having been poisoned by his orders, suspicions probably first 
{by his epemics, and the more readily received from a very pre- 
(expression that be aimed at a match with the Princes Eliz- 
tha, he anticipated, might one day become queen of England. 
(ymiottr ill-uned his wife was much talked of at tho time. Parry, 
en Sa lel ocean, seis 

(eal to Mira Ashley, in n conversation with her as to Eliza- 
faaeriage with Seymour, after the death of Katharine, “I had 
[Bich evil report of the lord admiral, that he was not only 
(teVetous man and an oppressor, but uso an evil jealous man ; 
tw ervelly, how dishonourably, and how jealously he had used 
fen" From the evidences of Elizabeth Tyrwhit, in her ex- 
tee on the mame occasion, we learn that Katharine on ber 
bed reproached him for having treated her with unkindness, 
(a which seems to have taken posession of her mind, to the 
tex of all other cares. But this paper bears internal evi- 
(that through the violence of disease Katharine’s reason had 
Walfected. ~Two days before the death of the queen," anys 


Qeeeas of England bas the Sch of September as the date of tho 
error. 
‘of the Lady Katharine Parr, &c., in Archevlogio, vol ¥, 
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Lady Tyrwhit, “at my coming to her in the morning, she 3 
where I had been so long, and aaid unto me she did fear suc 
in herself that she was sure she could not live; whereanto T » 
aa I thought, that I saw no likelihood of death in her. § 
having my lord admiral by the hand, and divers others | 
by, spake these words, partly, as I took it, idly :—*My Lady! 
Iam not well handled, for those that be about me care not 
but stand laughing at my grief; and tho more good T will 
the less good they will to mo? wherounto my lord oda 
swored, ‘Why, sweetheart, I would you no hurt!’ And sh 
him again, aload—‘No, my lord, I think so;' and immedia 
aaid to him in his ear, ‘but, my lord, you have given me many 
taunts’ Those words I perceived she spake with good mem 
very sharply and carnestly, for her mind was sore unguiet 
lord admiral, perceiving that I heard it, called me aside at 
me what she said, and I declared it plainly to him. ‘Then 
sulted with me that he would lie down on the bed by her, 4 
he could pacify her unquietuess with gentle communication 
unto Tagreed, And by that time he had spoken three or for 
to her, sho answered him very roundly and shortly, aayit 
lord, I would have given a thousand merks to have had 
talk with Hewyke, the first day I was delivered, but I dunst 
displeasing of you; and I, hearing that, perceived her trou) 
‘80 great that my heart would serve me to hear no more. § 
communication she had with him the space of an hour, wh 
did hear that ant by her bedside.”' 

If what Katharine uttered at this time proceeded, as it e 
did, from a distempered imagination, if it waa the broken and 
rent ravings of delirium, it is entitled to no great weight; fort 
sons under a partial or total eclipse of reason will reproach + 
kindness friends who have ever treated them with the t 
affection, and whom they themselves have loved with idolat 
tachment, is a fact which, however explained, frequently o 

| Haynen's State Papers, p. 103. 
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tyof mental derangement. But that Katharine’s reproaches 
(altogether unfounded, seems Implied in the depositions of 
rwhit, from ber representing Katharine, in her censures of 
jae mpeaking only “partly idly,” and “with good memory,” 
‘eying that she declared plainly to Seymour what Katharine 
against him, and from the entire absence of even a single 
favour of his past conjugal kindness. Under her illness he, 
(ted with apparent affection, endeavouring by tender words 
(er thoughts from the distressing ideas preying upon her 
tobserention frequently furnishes examples of persons acting 
(Mier Kindness towards relatives on a death-bed whom they 
far from treating well daring life, their sympathy, perhaps, 
(ited at the moment, or this apparent affection being assumed 
hair reputation. 
(epcion that sho was poisoned, in order to make room for his 
\purriage with the Princess Elizabeth, is totally destitute of 
| ‘hat, from bis boundless ambition, he contemplated gain- 
lan of the princess before marrying Katharine, thore seems 
fe tedoubt. From a letter of Elizabeth to him, we learn 
lad made proposals of this kind to ber immediately on her 
heath, “I confess to you,” says she, “that your letter, all 
eit i, hax very much surprised me, for, besides that neither 
jor my inclination allows me to think of marriage, I never 
fe believed that any one would have spoken to me of nuptials 
(when T ought to think of nothing but sorrow for the death 
(her. And to him Towe #0 much, that I must have two years 
mourn for lis foes, And how can I make up my mind to 
wife before I shall have enjoyed for somo years my virgin 
sarived at years of discrvtion.”' After the death of Ka- 
again paid his addresses to Elizabeth; and, notwithstand- 
{isparlty of their ages, though she was only in her sixteenth 
| >a Falamad alpen 
and bis insinuating manners, that he succeeded in captivat- 
aie Lerttewe of Rnpat endl Itiastrivus Ladlicr, vol ih, p. 191. 
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ing her young heart.’ It may, however, be doubted, what 
proper freedoms he had used with her, whether during the 
of Katharine he had formed any project of thia sort, and th 
evidence of his having attempted, as a means of carryinj 
effect, to get rid of Katharine by poison. ‘The state of pre: 
in which her body was found when discovered, as we shall ai 
sec, towards the close of the last century, nearly two hus 
forty years after the breath had quitted it, is a strong prey 
against her having been polaoned; for, had ahe been ao, the 
the poison would have been to cause a rapid putrefaction a1 
Seymour had many crimes to repent of, but this is one) 
there is every reason to believe he was innocent. 

‘The body of Katharine was wrapped in cerecloth and ¢) 
lead; and on the part of the lead which covered the breas 
graved a simple inscription, The body then remained in} 





Chapel of Sadley Cascio 
chamber till the day appointed for interment. It being in} 
bury her in the chapel of Sudley, preparations were madi 

1 This is evident from the testimony of Mra Astley, Elizabeth's govert 


princess herself, and of others examined on the impeachment of Seymour. 
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tof the funeral service in the chapel. On the morning 


*L woud wish her [Btisabech) his wife of all men living" For 


+h 


Jems of council, wach aguiert the will of tho princess (Ellis's Letters, 
434, ber tnd substituted Lady Tyrehyt in her 
om Mra. Avbley for indulging she princess with 
oy. Velter to Elisabeth, informing her of the change, dated 
te comacil wieply state, a» their reason for depriving Mrs. 
 wpecial change, to ate te the good education of Elisabeth's person,” 


‘ocetpy any auch place about hee grace,” — 


ti 











ane sexennamrurras prewamprennte 
almoner of the deceased, as a means of 
the affecting dispensation, preached an 
sermon, in which, among other things, he 
thinking, or spreading abroad the idea, 
for the benefit of the dead, being intended 
‘took occasion to caution them against: 
and stationed about the corpse were for 
honour of thedeparted lady. ‘The sermon 
up asolemn and an affecting prayer, in 
joined with becoming seriousness. The 
the earth, and during the time of in 
in English. The last offices of reapect ha’ 
‘to the mortal remaina of this excellent » 
others, after partaking of a dinner prepa: 
their homes,’ 
Katharine’s chaplain, Dr. Parkhurst,* sul 
wich, wrote a Latin epitaph commemoratir 
this epitaph, which was probably engraven 
to her memory in the chapel of Sudley, th 
‘tranalation>— | 
““In this new tomb the royal Kathrine 


Flower of hor sex, renowned, great, a 
A wife by every nuptial virtue knowt 
od Gait Esl 


Bali, 4Protestant and Intimate fiend of the deceased 
fe brought up under the care of that Indy. She was 
(by her goverpes, Mra. Aglionby, her nurse, two maida, 
vants. Her mother having made her will in favour of 
his ‘having been confiseated on his condemna- 
: orphan was left upon the charity of her 
{the time of her leaving Sion, her uncle, the Dake of 
that a pension should be settled apoo ber for 
eee potest ae Sersery plate and furniture, 


of the letters to Cecil, which are 
and with a vein of humour running 
ristic of the writer, asserts that they 


*Btrype's Alem, Eel, vol ji, p. 201. 
c) 











w be mirly represented 
duchess from these hard censures, 
with her train, consisting of some 
derable expense, and the duchess 
ranning into debt, to support this 
ncoording to the etiquette of the times, 
Dowager and of the Lord Admiral of 
hos been just now anid, had promised 
plate should be delivered with tho 
Grimsthorpe, and that a pension should 
nance, Under these circumstances was 
proof of ingratitude to Katharine 
daughter, was it worldly or sordid for th 
urgent in endeavouring to obtain from | 
these promises, the more especially as the 
doprived of the vast wealth which she ow 
her parents? This, 80 far from being bl 
was bound in duty to do. In other cat 
the Queens of Exgland can carry her ¢ 
travagant extent. She attempta, even 
ing the contrary? to screen Queen Ma 
Protestant blood shed under her reign; 
inadequate evidence as these letters, she 
— 
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‘Seymour continued, it appears, for some years at least, under 

‘of the duchess, and sho was ultimately married to Sir Ed- 

respectable alliance, though inferior to what sho 

probably have obtained had her parenta’ wealth come into her 
' 


¥ Queens of England, vol. v_ pp. 129-131. 














sod the aympathies ot the human heart powerfally en- 
a her bebalf, from the romantic events crowding the narra- 
@ ker belef course, and from the tragic death by which it was 


5 = dont aeeyicauied Beads oaks 
of Charles Brandos, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, widow of 
Mil, King of France, second dangliter of Henry VIL of Eng- 


, Elizabeth Woodville, relict of 
Grey of Groby, having boen queen-consort to Edward IV. 
econ ‘when he succeeded to the honours of his 


(eb exert a commanding influence over others, and which, seizing 

(Gdireumstanoes, can convert them into the means of promoting the 

few of great undertakings, he was a warm friend of the Reforma- 
patron of learned men. 

‘Lady Jane's birth has not been exactly ascertained. If, 

‘to Puller, she was cightoen years of age at the thme of her 


Hove wile war Katharine Pite-Alee, daughter of William, Earl of Arundel. 
to hawe dint without irae. 

















(ie Chteer, fs een: Wa Latin egy upon ber ‘This piece is fn 
(pete Mem. Keck, vat. ii, App, No. IX. 
lrctham, eho was born at Kirby Winke, near Northallerton, in Yorkshire, 


He 
im 3548 was appointed tetor to the Princess (afterwards 
whom be tanght writing, as well as the Greek and Latin languages, 
sn eoawemmnate master, He was afterwards made Latin secretary to 


te England, Mary 
Ppeaea are recency La ves clonal © soos” 
‘to retain his fellowship in hia olma mater, together with his 
On the elevation of Eliabeth to regal power, he was rewarded 
\s pretend in the church of York. He died of sue, according 
wl 





yg 

with Chri. iu posted let a Lata hare Ween oi. 
‘ef the matter and for their classic style. He is also 

Wvarions poems, of the Schoslmaster, and of a somewhat whimsical work, 
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was, from her learning, wet up as a pattern for imitation, 
tion to the young prince’ To her natural abilities a 


who, a3 Henry VIII. was her grand-unele, was her gra 


Lady Jane, who was a great favourite with Katharine 
her, as has been seen before? at Chelsea, subsequently t 
of Henry VIIL, and at Hanworth after Katharine’s ma 
Lord Seymour of Sudley, Lord Admiral of England, » 
much advantage from being placed under her superintent 
was residing with her at Sudley Castle at the time of | 

_ death, in September, 1546, and was chief mourner at her 
letter written by her, when a child only eleven years old, 
admiral, the month following the death of Katharine, is 
Its penmanship is remarkably beautiful; and having ¢ 
notice of all her biographers, it is here subjoined, as bei) 
specimen now remaining of her opistolary writing:—*; 
your lordship in most humble wise remembered, with no 
for the gentle letters which I received from you. Thin} 
#o much bound to your lordship for your great goodness | 
from time to time, that I cannot by any means be able to) 
the least part thereof, I purposed to write a few rade line 
lordahip, rather as a token to show how much worthier I 
lordship's goodness, than to give worthy thanks for the 
these my letters shall be to testify unto you that, like a 
‘become towards me a loving and kind father, so I shall 
most ready to obey your godly monitions and good insty 
becometh one upon whom you have heaped 90 many ben 
thus, fearing leat I should trouble your lordship too mu 


1 Howard's Lady Jane Grey and Aer Times, p. 131. 
* See Life of Ketharine Parr, p. 231, | 
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talee my leave of your good lordship—Your humble servant, 
ay Hie, “Jaxn Gnev. 





them and his lordship, who was not leas desirous to retain 
tm this correspondence we learn that her parents, from 
bleh can only now be conjectured, had promised to be guided 
view of the admiral in the disposal of her hand; a promise 
importance in his account, as it might be rendered subser- 
bile ambitious projects. “Where it hath pleased you,” says 
ils of Dorset in a letter to the lord admiral, dated Brad- 
tember 10, [1545], “by your most gentle letters to offer me 


femuldering the state of my daughter aud her tender years 
(abe shall learcdlly rule herself ax yet without a guide), lest 
(M4, fie lack of m bridle, take too much the head, and conceive 
lon of herself, that all such good behaviour as she hereto- 
blearned, by the queen's and your moat wholesome instrac- 
ould either altogether be quenched in her, or at Jeast much 


‘rietun, which I wish above all things to be most plentiful 


Wonkty Letters send Titustrions Ladies, vol Wi, p. 207, It 
Kp Lady Jen, Gerber 1518" tnictctabes 
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in her, And although your lordship's good mind concern 
honest and godly education, is so great that mine can ben 
yet weighing that you be destitute of such one aa should cor 
as 4 mistress, and [adJmonish her asa mother, I persuade 
that you will think the eye and oversight of my wife shall by 
respect most necessary. My meaning horein is not to withd: 
part of my promise to you for her bestowing, for I assure yo 
ship I intend, God willing, to use your discreet advice and cot 
that behalf, and no less than my own. Only Iseek, in these he 
years wherein she now standeth, either to make or mar (ast 
mon saying is) the dressing of her mind to humility, sobern 
obedience. Wherefore, looking upon that fatherly affection 
you bear her, my trust is that your lordship, weighing the p 
will be content to charge her mother with her, whose wakin, 

her demeanour shall be, I hope, no lees than y 
friend, and I as a father, would wish."* 

A letter from the marchioness to the admiral, to the sam 
accompanied this from the marquis, and the result was th 
Seymour, much against his will, permitted Lady Jane to 
to her parents, He, however, made strenuous efforts to 
back; and by promising to her father that he would marr 
King Edward, and by offering him, what he greatly needed, 
sum of money, he succeeded in inducing him to send h 
to Hanworth. On her return he immediately sent her fath 
as part of £2000 which he had promised to lend him, and fo 
he had refused any bond, saying that the Lady Jane should 
pledge. Whether he ever seriously thought of striking 4 
‘between her and King Edward may be doubted. Tt has been 
tured that, having no male children of his own, he had inte) 
marry her to Lord Hertford, son of his brother, Duke of & 
the protector, This conjecture derives plausibility from { 
that at the time when he evinced such anxiety about her m 
he had become reconciled to hia brother, with whom, from | 

‘Haynes's Stote Papers, p. 73. 4) 













», he bad been at variance. It is, besides, certain, from a 
by her father to the Duke of Somerset, that an alliance 
projected between her and the Ear! of Hertford. “For the 
of your grace’s son to be had with my daughter Jano,” 


te be the victim of ambition, At no period of our history,” 
writer, “was the detestable disposition to render every 


| Mownnd's Lady Jane Grey and her Times, p. 161. 








house, living for the moat part at the fat 
she pursued with increasing assidaity 
aged by her amiable tutor, Aylmer, for 
reverence and affection. It is somewhat 
and obedient a child should have been 

her parenta. Acting apparently on the 
children should become perfect in everythi 
harshly chide, threaten, or punish her, if 
her manner of speaking, or keeping: 

ing, eating or drinking, sewing, playing 
dancing, though she did all in her power to! 
‘ever, to be observed that this injudicious ae 
it proceeded more from an anxiety to see her 
than from a defect in parental tenderne 
deemed necessary in the education of the 
Howard, “was the moat frequent engine of 
citizens, for improving their children; and 
school, the youth of both sexes were kept in 
love. Daughters in particular, even in wor 
being obliged to stand at the cupboard-side d 
permitted to have a cushion to kneél on; a 
‘unusual, even before company, for ladies of 
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had with her; bat one or two letters 
them, and, at his urgent request, she 
in Greek, provided he would first send 
the emperor’s court’ In his 
he lavished upon her the highest 
his much-respected friend, John 
academy of Strasburg, had translated 
and Demosthenes into Latin, and 
vised him to dedicate the volume to Lady 
her skill in the Greek language, and ber 
learned men, and particularly of himself. 
‘Mildred Cook, Sir William Cecil's wife, + 
Grock almost with equal facility as English 
women in England ; but he gave Lady Jar 








family, thes writes concerning her, in a letter to Conrad 
‘dated [Bradgate] May 29, 1551 “In trath I do not think 


Rt, and to the utmost of his ability, to supply mo with all 


Setter to Teallinger, dated London, March 27, 150, sxys, “John ab 
(se ha eltted studies, 
Presented by the Marquis yearly stipend of 
“Phin be had in addition to his Geliowship.—Zarich Letters, firxt series, 
‘The was recalled to Switvertand “by a letter from his Exmily,” and, on 
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necessary instructions and directions for my conduct ix 
who, by his excellent advice, promoted and encouraged m 
and advancement in all virtue, godliness, and learning.”! 

Among the foreign reformed divines attracted by her 
talents and excellent character, Henry Bullinger, one of thi 
of the reformed church of Zurich, in Switzerland, a man of) 
learning, wisdom, benevolence, and piety, is entitled to spec 
He had received from his young friend, John ab Ulmis, 
commendations of her laudable diligence and unusual acc 
in letters at her age, united with fervent piety and arden 
to the reformed causa. At the incitation, in s great meas) 
worthy youth, he sent her occasionally such small religiot 
us might tend to confirm her piety and faith in God's Wort 
menced an epistolary correspondence with her exceedingly 
to her, and also very pleasing to himself. Ab Ulmis, in 
lim, dated Oxford, December 31, 1550, says, “If you intend 
any book to the Earl of Warwick, send it together with 1 
me...» Ihope you will send a copy to the dangh 
marquis, and, take my word for it, you will never repent 
ing done so. Let this be the form of the address:—‘To { 
daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, &«.,' and you will elici 
4 most learned and courteous letter. She has herself ren 
Greok a good part of that book, On Marriage, which 1 

4 Zerich Letters, Sirat serie, pp. 4-7. 

* Henry Bullinger, who was born at Bremgarten, near Zurich, Swi 
July 18, 1504, studied at the aniversity of Cologne, into which he eutt 
and connected himself with the Reformers in the course of the year 14 
death of Zuingle, in the close of the year 1531, he was chosen to fll his} 
pastor of the reformed church of Znrich, Though he had never been in 
‘waa well known to the friends of the Reformation in this country, from 
hospitality cowards the English Reformers, cousissing of nobles, ol 
scholars, who had fled theie wative country to escape persecution in 
Henrs VIIL, when tho six articles were rigorously enforced, and in Q 
reign. He corresponded with the leading English Reformers, to whom he 
tune by his judicious counsels, He is styled by Bishop Jewel oraratam 
Mo died Sept. 17, 1575, in the seventy-tirst year of his agen Strype’s Mem. 
part ii, p.144. Zurich Letters, second series, vol.i., p. 156. Adami Vite) 
‘Pheologorum, 
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lin, asd presented it to her father on tho last day of Docem- 
a New-year'a gift."* 
late of Ballinger’s first letter to Lady Jane, written in Latin, 
tohare been in the early part of the year 1561, when she 
y about the fifteenth year of her age ; and, like his other 
fe ber, all of which are now lost, it chiefly consisted of coun- 
lopiies auited to her age, sex, and rank in life, as on the best 
of prosecuting her studies, and on the cultivation of the 
a character; and of enoouragements to perseverance in the 
f path of religion and virtue upon which she had entered. 
Hing herself highly honoured with this mark of attention from 
(ee whom she had been taught to venerate for his personal 
dl learning, she speedily sent him a reply in Latin, written 
fedgate, July 12, 1551. The style is remarkably elegant for 
{ber years, and the wholo strain bespesks a mind smitten 
(eager desire to excel in every liberal accomplishment, and 
fy tm Christian knowledge and godliness. Onr limits will ad- 
‘off m few extracts. “Ihave received,” says she, “from you 
feighty and eloquent epistle, which was, indeed, very gratify- 
(@, not only because, to the neglect of more important engage- 
(ow have condescended to write from #o distant a country, and 
(ieelining ago to me, who am unworthy of the correspondence 
Mnguished u personage, but also because your writings are 
(eharscter, ax that they contain not mero ordinary topics 
fement, but pious and divine thoughts for instruction, admoni- 
Eeoumsel, ou such points especially na are suited to my age 
(ail the dignity of my family. ...... From that little 
‘ef pare and ansophisticated religion which you lately sent 
rand myself, I gather daily, as out of a most beautiful 
eweetest flowers, My father, also, ax far as his weighty 
permit, fs diligently occupied in tho perusal of it... . 


A Letter, ent series, 427. 
jet treating om Cristian Perfection, printed in 1951, and dedicated to 


| g 

















his exceeding courtesy in dedicating to him 
“T acknowledge myself also to be much 
danghter’s account, for having always 
Jetters to a true faith in Christ, the study 
of manners, and innocence of life, and I 
tinue these exhortations as frequently as 
linger’s correapondonts in England, who 
gifted young lady, excited him to perseven 
epistolary communications, her ardent mind 
ledge and Christian excellence. “You ca 
them,* in a letter to him, dated December 28 
obligation upon his grace than by continuin 
already) to impart godly instruction to his ¢ 
she is eo brought up that there is the great 
mont in godliness, yet your exhortations af) 
dnd at the same time havo their duc we 


‘ durich Letters, dest series, pp» 4-7. 
This is the last nart of Hullinits aeolian 
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Mpotieclogy engaged no loconabderblo share of her at: 
ted Bullinger’s Decades was one of tho chief works on this 
hich whe readand studied “Zcan bear testimony,” says 
[beyjans English Reformer, ina letter to Ballinger, after her 
(Bich, &f not very abundant, is that of an eye-witness, that 
(Gamily of the Groys, and Jane especially, derived incredible 
om your writings She, indeod, had not only diligently 
Peete see eeat al the rade cf oc 


omg interest taken in Lady Jane by the friends of the 
fom, both at home and abroad, was increased, from reports 
fam to be circulated, that ahe wns to become the consort of 
FI, an event thought by many, from the similarity of their 


Jetset the nko ie uae to voch «pie 
to this talked of union ; and Lady Jane 








Tistened to the proposal of wedding a 

‘As observed before, Lady Jane's 
folk on the ith of October, 1551, 
Beandon, Dub of Sati sd 









Earl of Warwick, to whom she 
‘was created Duke of Northum! 
time in the metropolis with her 
own mansion in Suffolk Place. But 
at court, she still continued, under the 
to prosecute with avidity her literary str 

‘Kind and affectionate ns was Aylmer | 
to encourage her to persevere, by duly 
and success, he did not spoil her by injud 
instructions were accompanied with the 
humble temper of mind, and hence, the 
courted her friendship or the friendship 
‘ing to the cuatom of those times when 
pay hor homage with a somewhat extra 
she was preserved by the admonitions 
standing her high scholarship and acct 
of pedantry, $0 idles 
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twand sanctity, the renowal of the soul into the Divine 
(titated the most attractive and durable beanty, enforcing 
| from the exhortation of the apostle Peter to Christian 
Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of 
b hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
je the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
fen the ornament of a mock and quiet spirit, which is in 
f God of great price."* Nor did he neglect to ast before 
tmple of the Princess Etizabeth, of whom, regarding her 
of Christian propriety in the article of dress, he eays in 
for Faithful Subjectx—“T am sure that her maidenly 
tech she used in King Edward's time, made the noblemen's 








(Caey see, tae of Senses Yi. 
rs ashamed. to be dressed and painted like pon- 





Paal or Peter wrote touching that matter."* So 


# Ter planners of devs, he adds, wan expecially noticed 
i a Sl Mary of Lorraine, 
aherwands, however, ax wo shall see in ber Life, 
ry of dress to the highest patch of extravagance. 
















and yet no one is inducod by the 
and in #0 much gospel light to lay 
gold, jewels, and braidings of the hair. 


who was always a vory docile scholar. 
dress presented to her by the Princess 
were a shame to follow my Lady 
and leave my Lady Elizabeth, who foll 
doubtless well to admonish young ladi¢ 
in everything else ; but we are not quit 
honest old Latimer, whose thundering 
reas in his day are still so edifying t 
not have carried the principle of nogatii 
to a mther unnecessary extent, and t 
attempt been made to enforce it, would 
of raising a female rebellion, 
In the summer of 1552, whea Lady 
cousin, the Princess Mary, at her mans! 
EE 












‘been accustomed to practise this species of idolatry, and 
‘at the time of the objoct to which the lady's homage 


Lady Wharton, “bat I make obeisance to Him who 
“Why,” replied Lady Jane, “how can that which the 
‘be He who made us all?” This ingenious sarcasm, 


{is anecdote, “ns credibly reported, but esteemed her as tho 
7’? and how she esteemed thom, we may leave 
“qruelties of her reign to tell. Lady Jano, therefore, would 
Pittle to hope for from her royal cousin in after times, even 
(be tend not, by being dragged by the ambition of her rela- 
@ tho usurpation of the crown, ineurred the vengeance of 





wes the danghter of George, Ear! of Shrewsbury, and second 
Wharton. She was probably ene of the attendants of the 





rake Wik jh TO 
29, 1S8L. 








pledge myself, that I will bear all 
this deed, or if the marquis’s daughter 
ledge your courtesy. Write, therefo 
possible, in which you will briefly pe 
the sacred language, and then honou 
your Latin translation of the Jewis 
understand the extent of her attains 
wrote to Bullinger.”' 

Yielding to the solicitations of ab 
her, replete with judicious counsels w 
outing her studies in general, and pari 
as well as full of pious exhortations, 
her by ab Ulmis, and the gratificatio 
her parents piujhiiaee ieee 


| great veneration that ia both entertained and expressed 
the whole of the duke's household. Your reputation 


and making a steady progress, do not cease to 
‘that she may daily more and more excel herself in learn- 
k the cultivation of her mind.”! In token of her gratitude 
she wrote him an answer in Latin, not now extant, 
Tune 10, 1552, and characterizes as “ written with 
lelegunce and learning” 
hhe mame time Lady Jane, having before received a second 
} Ballinger, sent him: an answer in Latin, written with her 
ince of diction, and breathing the fervent, unaffected piety 
fe ofall her writinga.* 
tall token of her gratitude for Ballingur’s kindness to her, 
| pair of gloves to his wifo, through their common friend, 
Minis, and would have sent her at the same time a gold 
not ab Ulmis, for reasons of which he does not inform us, 
‘it, This we learn from one of his letters to Bul- 
(The gloves,” says he, “which the daughter of the dake 
‘ ‘be went over yonder to your wife, cannot conven! 
before the fair, Sho wished also to send hers 
but I did not receive it, for certain reasons which 








a ok place about the end of May or 





CHAPTER 







FROM WER MARRIAGE WITH LORD 
PRIGONMENT I8 TH} 


We now enter upon the tragical part 
may be said to commence with her 
Edward wns now in a very precarious & 
had been affected with measles and smal 
of the year 1553 ho caught a severe cok 
gravated by injudicious treatment, and 1 
symptoms of consumption, creating gre 
result. At this conjuncture the Duke 
ambition was either unsatistied with the 
the fall of Protector Somerset, he had a¢ 
sudden reverse of fortune, in the event 
awakened, conceived the double plan, firs 
alliance between Lady Jane, who was ¢ 


fourth son, Tord Guildford Dil seemes 
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ig The nuptials of tho youthful pair were celebrated about 
dof May or the beginning of June, at Durham House, in the 
the town mansion of Northumberland, with much pomp and 





(er. On that occasion King Edward, who was greatly pleased 
be marriage, ordered much rich dress and jewels to be de- 
eat of hin own wariirobe to the Duchesses of Suffolk and 
(mberiand, to the Marchioness of Northampton, to Lady Jano 
[ned to Lord Guildford Dudley, for wedding apparel! 

humberland's other project, to which this was only subordi- 
(ald not be carried into execution with equal ease. Though 
ite ind thie honour to be of the blood royal, and to have her 
(a the list of the heirs to the throne, others in the meantime 
feria. ‘This will be sven by attonding to tho state of the 
|premnt in existence in regnrd to the succession. In the 
fot which mot January 14, 1544, in the thirty-fifth year of 


We aticles were not mew, bat the property of the late Duke and Ducheas of 
(tien had been feefeined to the crown on the attainder of that nobleman, 
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pi mrs SS 
the reign of Honry VIII, an act was passed by the will 
monarch, restoring the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth to the 
of succession, of which they had been deprived by precedi 
Kamentary statutes, It was enacted that, provided his m 
only son and nearest heir, Edward, Prince of Wales, sho 
without lawful issue, and provided his majesty himself sho 
without issue by his “most entirely beloved wife, Queen Kat) 
Parr, or any other wife he might afterwards marry, whicl 
toals or feral, weve to be nic 1 ths Geter oP nae 
rial crown should descend to his eldest daughter, the Princess 
and her legitimate offspring, on such conditions as he might 
by hia letters-patent or by his last will; and in the event 
dying without “heirs of her own body lawfully begotten, 
crown should, on like conditions, deacend to bis daughter, thi 
cess Elizabeth, and her legitimate children; failing whi 
majesty was invested with full power to dispose of the crow: 
pleased by his letters-patent, or by his last will! Henry's Is 
dated December 30, 1546, in the thirty-eight year of his reij 
responded with the provisions of this settlement, but wil 
important additions, which tho act of Parliament just now n 
to authorized him to make, Ist, that the Princesses Mu 
Elizabeth should inherit the crown, only upon condition o| 
not marrying without the consent of the majority at Inst 
privy councillors and others appointed by him for the govet 
of Prince Edward, or of the majority of such of them as 
‘be then alive; and, 2dly, that next to the Princess Elizabel 
provided she should die without lawful issue, the royal | 
should descend to the heirs of the body of Lady Frances Br 
Duchess of Suffolk (the mother of Lady Jane), eldest dang 
Henry's youngest sister, Mary, by her second husband? ¢ 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; failing which, to the lawful cl 


“this oct of Psnment i printed in Lond Harb feof Hey P 
© To her fret husband, Louis XU., King of France, she had no children. — 
eel 
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[leanor, the second daughter of the same sister, and the 
Tenry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland; failing which, “to 
lawfol beira"* It is observable that, according to this 
langhters of Henry's youngest sister could not thomselvea 
(ited the crown, but only their legitimate children, a cir- 
) whieh, perhaps, may be explained on the supposition 
ty’s children being eo much younger than these Indies, it 
(em contemplated that the latter would aurvive the former. 
(till more worthy of observation, aa illustrating the caprice 
(oareh, that in these deeds of settlement, his eldest sister, 
(queen of James IV. of Scotland? mother of James V,, 
fomareh, and consequently grandmother of Mary Queen of 
| comtrary to the general rules of succession, overlooked to 
(for the descendants of the youngest sister? Such wna 





war for 
Hamre Bari of Arvin, having violated a treaty of pacification between the 
‘and 4 matrimonial contract between Heary’s son and heir, Prince Be 
Intent Mary Ques of Scots, whowe father, James V., died at Falkland 
six days atter hier birth. ‘The treaty was 
Boottial the Bth of June, 1543, conclnded at Green 
of Tay, ane ratified by the Regent of Seotland on the 25th of August. 
and the: faction, who contemplated the union of the infant 
sof France; xs promising security to the old religion in Soat- 
‘of which they dreaded, howd the treaty with England be carried 
‘treaty to the uttermost, aad prevailed with the regent, 8 man 
‘variating charncter, to break it, which be did within nine days of his 
a solemn manner —Kaot's Mistery af the Reforwation in 
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the state of the law as to the succession to the thront 
death of Henry VIII; and in the first year of the reign of 
‘VI, it was not only sclomnly ratified by Parliament, but t! 
ties of treason were denounced against any of the hoira of t] 
who should usurp or claim it otherwise than in conformity 
provisions of that settlement. 

‘Thus it is evident that, a8 the law then stood, the right 
the Princess Mary and of the Princeas Elizabeth to the th 
prior to that of Lady Jane. It is equally manifest that the 
of Northumberland to effect Jane's succeasion to the throne 
ance of the claims of these princesses, was a hazardous as’ 
difficult enterprise—an enterprise which, if unsuccessful, ¥ 
volve himself, the young lady, and all her supporters in ¢) 
tics of high treason, But blinded by ambition, he though 
success, not of failure. His argument for setting aside t 
costes Mary and Elizabeth was, that both these princesses } 
doclared illegitimate and ineapable of inheriting the crown, 
liamentary statutes in the twenty-fifth and twenty-cighth 
tho reign of Henry VIIL, and that though by a subsequ 
linmentary statute—that above quoted, enacted in the th) 
year of the reign of that monarch—they were placed next 
ward as heirs of the throne, they are described in that stat 
as his daughters, without any reference to the question of | 
timacy of thelr birth.' But plausible as this reasoning migh 
to himself, it made little impression on others, who natu: 
that, though the statute left the ban of illegitimacy, pro 
ost te ia hecse Calcio 
crown, and until it was repealed by Parliament it was indir 
valid. 

‘After Lady Jano’s marriage, the health of Edward declini 
pidly a2 to afford little hope that he would long survive, N 


‘To the proclamation of Lady Jane as queen, to be afterwards quoted, 9 
‘no doubt, either written by or under the authority of Northumberland, s! 
cisely the line of arguinentation adopted, v4 
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(aw that no time was to be lost in the execution of his 
fe endeavoured, in the first place, to obtain from Edward 
tent, appointing Lady Jano heir to the crown of England, 
(eis male of her body, and to procure the subscriptions of 
{ councillors and other persons of inflaence to that docu- 





@ Popiak Charch, and the advantages it would derive from 
fon of Lady Jano, its onlightencd and ardent supporter, to 
tign power. Edward showed some reluctance to pass over 
theter, Elizabeth, of whose attachment to the reformed faith 
(me doubt; but Northumberland, arguing that the injus- 
{be too glaring were Mary to be set aside on the ground of 
ty when the «ame objection was equally applicable to the 
(of Elizabeth, at Inst obtained Edward's consent.’ Infla- 
tly by promises and partly by throatenings, all the judges, 
gle exeeption, and that » Protestant, Sir John Hales, one 
gee of the court of common pleas, and all tho lords of the 
(hell, with other persons of distinction, amounting to abore 
Eeigned tho lotters-patent, which are dated the 2ist day 
(1603. Nothing more was done to give validity to the 
{wmcoemsion. In consequence of Edward's death, which took 
fatter, namely, on the evening of Thuraday, tho 6th of the 
| month, the Ietters-patent were confirmed neither by his 
tevtament, nor by act of Parliament, as waa intended.* 


Landon eit, 1730, p. 511. 
any of car historical writers show as acqesintance with these letters: 
have been conversant with the substance of them, from the recital 
June's peoclamation. ..... . It in vet forth in these letters 
Ain intend compete ha weicnent of the ern by mig 
‘metint Pactiament ; thus Gellowing the precedent of his father Henry 
which this wes to supersede,—{Bee an emay by the present 
vol. xxx, p. 464), Bat the rapid termination of King Ed- 


prevented theve final acts of ratification; end Northumberland, in com 
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‘On the death of the young monarch, his sister, Lady Mar 
immediately to have succeeded to the imperial sceptre. 
claims were in the meantime set aside, ‘The measures ad 
secure the succession of Lady Jane to the throne had, it 
‘been wholly concealed from her for some time. The first 
tion she received of them was from her mother-in-law, the 
of Northumberland, shortly before the death of Edward, aa) 
from a statement written by herself, “Whon it was pub 
ported,” says sho, “that there was no more hope of the 
a8 the Duchess of Northumberland had before 
remain in the house with my mother, so she, having: 
soon after from her husband, who waa the first that! 
did not wish me to leave my house, saying to me 
havo willed to call the king to his merey, of whose life t 
longer any hope, it would be needfal for me to go 
Tower, I being made by his majesty heir of his realm! By 
announcement, go far from being elated, he rather felt p 
and unhappy, “Which words,” says sho, “being spoler 
thus unexpectedly, put me in great perturbation, and gre 
turbed my mind as yet, [and] soon after they oppressed 1 
more,” 

On the evening of the 9th of July, when the Duke of N 
berland, the Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Arur 
Earl of Huntingdon, and the Earl of Pembroke, Re | 
vequence, could only rely upon the validity of the letterspatent, which 
great seal upon the 2lst of June."- ember, etn | 
by Editor, p. 4. ‘The letters-patent for the limitation of the crown are i 
Appendix to that work, pp, 91-100, 

1 This is part of a letter written by Lady Jane, after her condemnation, 
‘Mary, printed in Pollini's Latoria Ecclesiastica Della Ricotusion D'Iughilter 
‘The origival is aot now extant, and, as given by Pollini, the letter has no 
subscription, but its anthenticity ix generally admitted. It contains « 
minute detail of the circumstances connected with her assumption of royalt) 
that the whole acheme originated entirely from the political motives of ber 
and it is au appeal to the merey of the sovereign. We quote from # tre 
this document, in Mis» Wood's Letters of Mayat and [untrue Ladi 
pp. 272-279. 5 











where she then was, announced to her tho death of the 
that she was the heir named by his majesty to succeed him, 
is = eimilar manner, and showed great reluctance to accept 


sod troubled, I will leave it to those lords who were pre- 
testify, who mxw me overcome by sudden and unexpected 
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grace and spirit that I might govern it to his glory and service, and 
to the advantage of this realm.” This disinclination to accept the 
crown, it also seems, was increased from a eense of the danger 
which she might be exposed should the country fail to support her 
assumption of the supreme authority; for, young aa she was, from 
recent events she could not have been ignorant of the eapriciouk 
neas of fortune, which might adorn her with a crown to-day, and 
make sport of her ruin to-morrow. “With what crown,” said shy 
“does fortune present me? A crown which hath been violently 
and shamefully wrested from Katharine of Aragon; made more ai 
fortunate by the punishment of Anne Boleyn, and others that wort 
it after her, And why, then, would you have me add my Hod 
to theirs; and be the third victim from whom this fatal crown may 
be ravished, with the head that wears it! Bat im case it should 
not prove fatal unto me, and that all its vemon were consumed; # 
fortune should give me warranties of her constancy; should Ibe 
well advised to take upon me these thorns, which would laceste 
though not kill me ontright? My liberty is better than the chain 
you proffer me, with what precious stones soever it be adorned, or 
what gold soever framed. 1 will not exchange my peace for honour 
able and precious jealousies, for magnificent and glorious feller 
And if you love me sincerely, and in good earnest, you will rather 
wish me a secure and quiet fortune, though mean, than an 
condition, exposed to the wind, and followed by some dismal fall”! 

In this reply Lady Jane reasonod wiscly, and had she been left | 
her own determination she would have remained in a» privates 

1 Heylin’s History of the Reformation, Loadoo, 1661, p. 159. ‘This author, is 
scribing the interriew which took place between the councillory and Lady Jane on 
occasion, states at considerable length the whole argument pro and com ‘There® 
reason to think that ho has himself constructed the speeches of the respective parties 
48 they cannot be traced to any earlier authority; but if be has not given the (passi™t 
verbo, be has given the spirit of what was said ou both sides, and, in particular, of #7 
was said by Lady Jaue. This ix confirmed from her letter to Queen Mary, and fe 
‘4 passage in the Duke of Northumberland’s speceh to the lords of couneil, record 


Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 6, “Who, by your and our 
is rather of force placed therein than by her own seeking and request.” 
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‘with the wealth and honours which by birth and 


of spirit—was the apparent impossibility of 


dod matters #0 far, that in the event of her refusing the 
‘they would, on the accession of Mary, have incurred the 
engeance of that princes Her accepting the royal dignity, 
(am this might be to herself and to her friends, should Mary 


Mary now was, gave decided indications of n purpose to 
‘of that princess, they wore joined by few of the 

‘who seemed rather disposed to throw the 

‘thelr influence on. tho wide of Lady Jane, and it was con- 
t this opposition would be speedily subdued. 

ly, the chief officers and the guard were sworn at 








Greenwich, to bear true and faithful allegiance 
and as it had been the long-stablished practice for the he 
of England to take up their residence for a few days aft 
accession in the Tower of London, she was on the following 
ducted with great state to that fortress, between four 
o'clock in the afternoon, attended by her father-in-law, 
numerous retinue of noblemen and noble ladies, the Da 
Suffolk, her mother, bearing up her train, and the Tower t 
firing a royal salute’ On her passing through the city 
Tower, ns Bishop Godwin remarks, no acclamations salut 
though vast crowds flocked around her, drawn rather, it se¢ 
gratify their curiosity than to express their joy; and this,! 
was tho first ciroumstance which encouraged Mary's frient 
regarded it as a favourable omen, to the resolution of makiz 
attempt in her behalf when a proper occasion should offer. 
o'clock she was proclaimed Queen of England, with the 
formalities, by two heralds and a trumpet blowing, first at 
side, and then in Fleet Street. ‘The proclamation *explalt 
grounds on which it was attempted to vindicate her title, 
to Edwand's death-bed settlement of the crown in her favor 
to sot aside the superior claims of Mary and Elizabeth, four 
the act of Parliament relating to their right of 
in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Heary VIIL, t) 
princesses are declared to bo illegitimate, in conformity with 
Parliament passed in the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth y 
that monarch’s reign, and never abrogated, ratifying the | 
annulling his marriage with Katharine of Aragon and his) 
from Anne Boleyn, and bastardizing his children by the 
queens. The proclamation was heard by the assembled mt 
in silence, without those demonstrations of popular joy usuall 
en ae ee ‘but no opposition 
SSL eee eee nee 
Sobre apr reap: aster sat nants Doher 
“and on earth, the supreme head, under Christ, of the Church of 











‘was shown, save by a young man, the apprentice of a 
Who wttered certain expressions in favour of Mary's right- 
the throne, The young man being apprehended, was 
|mt eight o'clock in the morning, eet in the pillory, and had 
nailed and cut off, at which infliction a trumpet was 
= herald in « coat of arms read the offence of the culprit 
of one of the sheriff’ of London. He was then again 
! ‘This punishment was not only cruel but impolitic, 
ealoulated to render the new government unpopular. 
Sewwod by the council that Jane should be proclaimed 
Bogland, but these orders were executed only in London 












} mame day on which she entered the Tower, letters wore 
‘the Ueutenants of the different countics, signed by herself, 
(hily the composition of Northumberland, or of some of his 
(imuancing her succession to the throne, vindicating her 
| expressing her confidence that they would support her “in 
(fal powension of this kingdom, and repel and resist the 
(ed untrue claim of the Lady Mary, bastard daughter to her 
fle, Henry VILL, of famous memory.” The originals of two 
letters, both addressed to the Marquis of Northampton, one 
(to him as lieutenant of Surrey, and the other, which is 
(diremed to him as lieutenant of the countios of Surrey, 
ipton, Bedford, and Berks, are still extant. 
[ime before the death of her brother Edward, the Princess 
hile resident at Hunadon, in Hertfordshire, had received an 
8 to come and see her dying brother. But having been pre- 
of te conspiracy formed to exclude her from the 
maspected thst the invitation was a mere stratagem 
as it really was, to get possession of her person 
wn parposes; and therefore, instead of going to court to see 
set off from Hunsdon, to hor manor of Kenninghall, 


* William Parr, brother of Katharine Parr, 
frat series, vol ii, pp. 183-183. 
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in Norfolk, whence she very soon proceeded to her castle ¢ 
lingham, in Suffolk.! At Framlingham, on the 8th of J 
days after Edward's death, she received her first intelligen 
event, and naturally indignant at the attempts made to supp 
she was not supine in the assertion of her rights. She imy 
assumed the royal title, On the same day she wrote to Si 
Somersall and others, claiming the crown as her birthr) 
commanding them to repair to her as their lawful sovervig 
ianor of Kenninghall, whither she intended speedily to rete 
Frunlingham, provided she found the nobility, gentry, an 
generally, favourable to her interest.* On the following 
wrote to the council, expressing her surprise that no intin 
her brother's death had been conveyed to her, and claiming #] 
os hers, equally by the laws of nature and the laws of the 
Tn their answer the council inform hor that their “1 











“by their Inte sovereign lord’s letter+patent, signed with | 
hand, and sealed with the grent seal of England, in 
most part of the nobles, councillor, judges, with-divers 
and sage personages assenting and subscribing to the 
also have the boldness to tell her, what must have bees 
painful to her feelings, that in consequence of the 
between her mother, Katharine of Aragon, and her 
VIII—a divoree demanded “by the everlasting laws of 
also by ecclesiastical laws,” sanctioned by the judgment of * 
part of the noble and learned universities of Christendom, 
firmed by sundry acts of Parliamont remaining yet in 
she was justly made illegitimate, and uninheritable to the 
perial.” And, in conclusion, they warn her of her 
she, “under any protence whatacever, vex and molest 
sovereign lady Queen Jane's subjecta from their true faith 


2 Baker's Chronicle, pp. 12, 318. 
* Howard's Lady Jane Greg and her Tine, p. 292. 
















‘wnto her grace” The council's letter is dated “From 
of Loudon, 9th July, 1553" ' 
council's caution in the close of their lotter Lady Mary 
‘attention. Setting them at defiance, she unremittingly 
‘and with great success, in nuserting her right to the 
‘Her right was indeed #0 manifest, not simply because sho 
appointed heir, next to her brother, by the will of her father 
‘Parliament, but because she was the cldest daughter of 
‘and the transference of the royal power from a 
‘to hie second cousin, in preference to his sister, was so unna- 
(trary, and unjust, that her claims powerfully recommended 
je to men's natural sense of justice. Bright an ornament 
Lady ane to the Protestants, the great body of that party 
@ her elevation na n mere political intrigue of Northumbor- 
‘tho agerandizement of his family ; and they supported Mary, 
they know that she wasa bigoted Romanist, so effectively, 
(them who wna mainly indebted for being placed securely on 
tam ‘The two grest counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, though 
ly profeming, or friendly to the reformed religion, enlisted 
(ren to her cause. The inhabitants of the county of Suffolk, 
(standing their apprehensions of danger to the Reformation 
faccemion, were not kept back on that account from acknow- 
(Ber as their queen; and when, to allay the fears thoy ex- 
‘while tendering their alleginnce to her, she pledged herself 
} moalterstion in the laws of the Inte sovereign with respect 
fou," they were prepared, in the ardour of their loyalty, to 
@ last drop of their blood on her bebalf, Many of the chief 
fund gentry tendered their homage to her as their legitimate 





(ded Cirenietns, Londen ott, 1808, vol. iii, pp. 1006, 1067. 


afterwants reminded her of it, she replied, Forvomueh 
meesabers, deine to rule your head, ye shall one day well perceite that 
ee i 

















other from her to the emperor, 
11th July, in which they style ¢ 

the commissioners to communij 
King Edward's death; the acces 
pointment of Sir Philip Hoby a) 
rors court; the willingness of 
Santina e 


fe council's letter. In her letter to the emperor ahe in- 
‘of the death of her cousin, Edward VI, and of her auc- 
the crown, desiring the continuance of the same good un- 
between him and herself which had been maintained 
fx nnd her predocessor.' None of these letters, as we 
(ands eee, were delivered to the emperor. 
‘not until the 16th of July that the English commis- 
ited upon Charles, and officially conveyed to him the in- 
tf King Edward's death, assuring him, at the same tite, 
iness of the lords of council, at all times, to maintain the 
th had always existed botween the realm of England and 
(r’e dominions Bat not having as yet received official 
of Jane’s assumption of royal authority, they made no 
|. pena Charles, in reply, expressed 
of the death of the young king, on whom he 


highest eulogiams. “And touching,” said he, “the 
Hiidesthiibees betwirt me and my Inte good brother, our 
wabjecta, aa T have always had good-will to the observ- 
according to such treaties as were betwixt us; #0 
fatanding by you, my lords of the council's good inclina- 
tind to entertain and observe this amity for correapond- 
“now have and shall have like good-will to keep and 


ey nen cane Sal 2 ake oases 
mother, was the sister ef Joanna, the mother of 








from satisfied with what Edy 
to be illegitimate, and in 
father. He reminded them 
Queen of Scotland, and wife of 
of his cousin Mary and her 
than those of Lady Jane Grey, 
eldest sister of Henry VILL, 
of the youngest sister of that 
audienos to Mr, Shelley, until he} 
gave them to understand that 
espacity from England but the 
‘Thus Mr, Shelley never had an o! 
‘the letters with which he was in’ 
‘everan opportunity of officially © 
the instructions brought to them. 
by Shelley.' "Tntelligence of the) 
ing at Brussels, Shelley returned 
letter from the three commission 
‘Mary's lords of conncil, tendering 
had changed with the tide—an 
pleasure, to which they should co 
1 These fects are contained in a letter of 
‘one of the Marleiay MS8,—See Nicolay’ 
‘Stree ho (tilda 
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imperial dignity was, perhaps, the least happy portion of bi 
ence. Besides proving a source of constant anxiety, it becas 
her refusal—for reasons of state policy, and, porhaps, also 
newly excited ambition in her mind—to make her hasband} 
occasion of digagreement between her and Guildford, who ha 
into his head against her by his own mother. In giving an 
of what took place after she had been conducted to the To 
thus speaks on this subject: Whilst “I was reasoning 0 
things with my husband, he assented that if he were tob 
king, he would be made so by me, by act of Parliament, Bi 
wards, I sent for the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and 
them, that if the crown belonged to me, I should be content) 
my husband a duke, but would never consent to make him 
Which resolution of mine gave his mother (this my opinio 
related to her) great cause for anger and disdain, ao that al 
very angry with me and greatly displeased, persuaded her 
to aleep with me any longer, as he was wont to do, affirming 
moreover, that he did not wish in any wige to be a duke, but 
So that I was constrained to send to him the Earls of Arut 
Pembroke, otherwise, I knew that the next morning he wou 
gone to Sion, where his mother now was, and she would haw 
tho flame of his resentment.” The fact, too, that she belie 
during the few days she was queen, two attempts had be: 
upon her life, is an additional proof of the unhappy ataté 
mind in the situation in which she was now placed. “Ik 
certain,” snys she, “that twice during this time poison wi 
to me, first in the house of the Duchess of Northumberla 
afterwards here in the Tower, as I have the best and most 
testimony.”* Whether this, her affirmation, is well foundec 
cannot now be positively determined. The probability is t} 
not, and that her indisposition, caused by the upbraiding 
§ Letter of Lady Jane, after her condemnation, to Queen Mary, ia M1 
Letters of Royal and Sitwstrions Ladies, vol. tia pp. 271-270. 


Phoned 83 She adds, " Besides, since that time all my hale 
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fos and by the irritation of Guildford at her refusing to 
(with the regal power, led her groundlessly to imagine 
ed given her poison. But the suspicion which haunted 
(at those nearest and dearest to her were plotting to take 
fo, must have rendered ber truly miserable. 

temerly been noticed that the counties of Norfolk and 
| declared in favour of Mary. As carly as the 12th of 
yeas brought to the council that the inhabitants of these 
fe rising in arms for her support. To quell this opposi- 





fe but Jane, alarmed for the safety of hor father, with 
ieee iets remain beret. 
flan, ncoordingly, constrained to yield to the tenderness 
On the 13th of July 
eat of London with an army of 6,000; but he was much 
‘im panting throngh Shoroditch, to observe that among 
7 ‘collected to wee their march, not a single individual 
(i muccess, “The people press to seo ua,” mid he to Lord 
pot one of them saith God speed you."* His troops 
finds increased to 6,000 foot, and 2,000 horse. This body, 
(a altogether insufficient to enable him to cope with 
(es whieh, on his renching Edmond's-Bury, he had the 
te find amounted to at least double that number; and 
‘wrote to tho council, urgently requesting reinforce- 
the council wero in no hurry to wend. 
the apirit of disaffection to Jane began to work among 
‘of counell, from reports they bad reccived that the 
were in favour of Mary, that many of the 
# Tha, p 612. 
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nobility who were at liberty were her zealous supportérs, an 
the prospect of Northumberland’s success was extremely doi 
Impatient to desert a sinking cause, the well affected towards 
among them, on receiving Northumberland’s letters impor! 
additional forces, quitted the Tower, where, in faet, they wer 
manner prisoners, avowedly to raise new recruits with all px 
haste, but in reality to shake off his tyranny, and concert me 
for effecting the succession of the Princess Mary. Ata meet 
such members of council and others of the nobility as favoured | 
held on the 19th of May, at’ Baynard's Castle,! at that time thi 
dence of the Earl of Pembroke, it was unanimously agreed toach 





ledge her as their rightfal sovereign. The mayor and aldermi 
London were sent for, and the whole agsembly proceeded te Ch 
side, where they proclaimed her Queen of England, by four tran 


1 Baynard's Costle was situated on the banks of the Thames, snd wax founll 
Baynurd, a follower of William the Conqueror, After ‘through various } 
it was repaired, or rather rebuilt, in 1601, by Henry VIE, who 
1s 1666 it was destroyed in the great fre of London. A fragment of the buildin 
corporated with » coal wharf, marks its exact site, near the west extremity of T! 
Street. 
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be heralds at arms, in presence of an immense concourse 


{for my time T never ssw the like, and by the report of 
‘ke was never seen. The number of caps that were 
ist the proclamation was not to be told. Tho Earl of 
threw away his enp fall of angelles. I exw myself, money 
4 out at windows for joy. The bonfires were without 
td what with shouting and crying of the people, and 
bella, there could no one man hear almost what another 
ts banqueting and skipping the strocts for joy."* Mary 
)prvelaimed with acclamation throughout England. The 
(of the equity of her claim to the throne was the sole 
(enthusiastic loyalty of the Protestants, As to the fana- 
(a of all classes, the aristocracy, the gentry, the pricsts, 
b another consideration gave a stimulus to their extrava- 
(etrations of joy—the prospect of secing the tables turned 
egospellers)" as they called the Reformers, whom, in their 
(Mhey threatened with fismes, hanging and drowning.’ 

fe asthe Duke of Suffolk informed of what had taken 
jexpaide, than he came out of the Tower, mying he was 
fp; and attended by a fow of his men, whom he com- 
Pe cee te rocined Mary 


intelligence, hopeless of success, left age 


Mem. Beet, vol. iti, part 1, pp. 20, 21. 
Laaly Jame Grey end her Timea, pp. 200, 270. 
ener, pp 965-574. 








tended loyalty availed him 

he was brought a prisoner to the 
‘to it was treated with unbounded 
hated him ever eince he had shed 
eet, and rejoiced in his fall, as the: 
and cruelty.' 

Lady Jane was now to reap the 
and her father’s ambition. This 
made known to her by her father, 
proclaimed in the city, entered 
‘told her that she behoved to put 
toa private station. At this anno 
her danger, ahe was not depressed. 
would more willingly put them off | 
Tast she would never have done b 
mother* No sooner was Mary pn 
by her counell to the Tower, requiri 
and orders were issued that Jane) 
father and mother, should be made t 
being informed of this she summon 
and in her interview with Guildfor 
exhibiting that magnanimity of mi 
sex under great calumiticisilideitied 
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(er last loterview with him, is well delineated by Rowe, in his Tra- 
Py of Lady Jane Grey.' 
“Gulidford.—Thos stand’ unmov'd ; 
‘Calm temper alts apon thy beauteous brow; 


‘Thy eyes, that Sow'd wo frat for Edward's loss, 
Gate sconcern'd upon the ruin round thee, 


Lady Jane.—Axd dost thon think, my Guildford, I can see 
My Gather, mother, and ev'n thee, my husband, 
‘Tors from my side, without a pang of sorrow? 
‘How art thou thus enknowing in my heart? 
Words cannot tell thee what I feel: there is 
Au agonizing softness busy here, 
‘That tags the strings, that strugzles to got loose, 
Ast pour my seal in wailings out before theo, 
Guiliford.—Give way, and let the gushing torrent come; 
Behold the tears wo bring to swell the deluge, 
Till the flood rise upon the guilty world, 
And make the ruiz common. 
Lay Jane—Guildfors! 20; 
‘The time for tender thought and soft endearments 
‘Our hearts have now another part to play; 
‘They must be stoel'd with some uncommon fortitode, 
‘That feariow we may troad the path of horror, 
Axl, tn denpite of fortune and our foes, 
‘Br'a ia the boar of death be more than conquerors.” 


Before thn clove of the day on which Mary was proclaimed, Lady 
Fant who head been quoen only nine days, her husband, and her 
[Rts were all prisoners, and strict orders were given to confine 
(Ree i distinct partments in the Tower. This cruel separation, 

‘them all, was peculiarly so to the youthful couple, 
(were thus deprived of the alleviation to be derived in their try- 
from mutual endearing sympathy. The Duchess 

Betlllk was soon set at Liberty, and at her intercession, whether 
[FER Queen Mary, or with some councillor, we are not informed, the 
Dek of Batfolk was liberated on the 31st of July, on engaging to 


©The tragedy ts Incladed im Brith Theatre, vol. x. 
v 
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of death, regretted that he had so much supported the new 
which be stigmatized as false, and aa the cause why God had 
4 the nation with tho loas of Honry VIIL and Edward VL, 
th the rebellion, and after that with the sweating-sicknes 
onisbed the spectators to cleave to the religion of their fore- 
rejecting thst of modern date, and thanked God for having 
fed to call him now to be a Christian ; “for,” said he, “these 
years Ihave been none”? Whatever he had pretended, to 
(@ own purposes, ho had certainly been governed by other 
Jove to the Reformation in attempting the elevation of 
to regal dignity. He perished unregretted, for he was a 




















the Protestant faith for Popery. Nor could she con- 
‘be had thereby sunk in her estimation, whether his 

| Popery proceeded from the hope of pardon, or was the 
° real sentiments, which he had hithorto dissembled. 


of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, who dined 
occasion. This record we shall give in his own 
‘Toriday, the 29th of August,” says ho, “I dined at 
my Lady Jane, she sitting at the board's end, 


aul Queen Mary, written by a resident in the Tower, 
Konland Lea, an oiler of the mint, edited by 
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and there being present Partridge, his wife, Jacob, my t 
woman, and her man. She commanding Partridge and ; 
our caps, amongst our communication at the dinner th 








noted: after she had once or twice drunk to me, and ba 
tily welcome, saith she, ‘The queen's majesty ia a mercit 
T beseech God she may long continue, and [that He ma 
bountiful grace upon her? After that we fell in [diseow 
tera of religion; and she asked who he was that preach) 
on Sunday before ; and so it was told her to be one [bla 
“I pray you, quoth she, ‘have they mass in London F 
sooth, quoth I, ‘in some places’ ‘It may #o be? quoth 
not ao strange as the sudden conversion of the Inte dul 
would have thought; said she, ‘he would haye so don 
answered her, ' Perchance he thereby hoped to have had 
‘Pardon !" quoth she,‘ wo worth him! he hath brought 
stock in most miserable calamity and misory by his excer 
tion. But for the answering that he hoped for life by b 
though other men be of that opinion, I utterly am no) 


aE 
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bere living, I pray you, although he had been innocent, that 
ipe of life in that case; being in the field against the queen 
{as general, and after his taking a0 bated and evil-spoken of 
jmmons ! and at his coming into prison so wondered at! a8 


f hope for pardon, whoee life was odious to all men? But 
Tike as his life was wicked and full of dissimula- 

sia end thereafter. I pray God, I, nor no friend of 

{id T, who [am] young and in the flower of my 

th for the love of life! Nay, God forbid! much 

ot, whose fatal course, although he had lived his 

could not have tong continued. But life was 

; 80 be might have lived, you will eay, he did [not] 


i like tatk the dinner passed away ; which ended, 
r Jadyship that she would vouchssfe [to] accept me in 












with her to prison, and—always } 
the eyes of others than from her ¢ 
friends who were permitted to vi 
powered by the ecene, they were 1 
ful companions of my sorrows,” sh 
‘with your plaints? Axe we not bo 
even disgrace, if it be necessary ? 
innocent were not exposed to viol 

Soon after, she obtained some n 
Tn 
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| liad lao the liberty of the “ports,” where they lodged, 
(permitted to walk on the leads of the Tower.' From this 
tealight favours, it was fondly hoped by their friends that 
hb and fmmocence of the amiable pair bad made such an 
(2 om even the hard and unfeeling heart of Mary, as to 





(@ to extend to them the royal clemency. 

tnd her ghostly counsellors were now extremely anxious to 
aly Jane from heresy to the Popish faith. It has indeed 
tmed by Foxe and others, that the most solemn promises of 
jwtume were held out to her, provided sho would abjure the 
doctrines ; but if #0, she rejected the tempting offer, refasing 
bans, or even for life, to belie ber honest convictions; and, 
(though not formally condemned for heresy, ahe is as well 
though she had been so, to be ranked among the martyrs 
lormed faith, 

| confined in the Tower, Lady Jane, having heard that 
ing, formerly her father’s chaplain and her tutor, had, after 
fiom of Mary to the throne, relapsed into Popery, addressed 


bitielty, anguing that it could not have been the genuine effa- 


(mind #9 gentle and amiable as that of our heroine “It 
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style auch as few professed termagants would venture to us 
versation, much less set down in writing; whilst the atta 
the Roman Catholic Church, though it manifests great vehe: 
faith and abhorrence, does not at all resemble either the 


Can it for moment be supposed,” he adds, “that such ep 
‘deformed imp of the devil; ‘stinking and filthy kennel o! 
Sunshamefast paramour of Antichrist, ‘cowardly ranaway, 
calf’ ‘* ** of Babylon,’ ‘sink of sin,’ ‘child of perdition! 
livered milksop, with a long &c, ean have issued from the 
pen of an amiable young female? We think not; and there! 
sider it unnecessary to notice this epistle any further?" 

‘There are, however, good grounds for believing this lett 
the gonuine production of Lady Jane. John Banks, an 
Reformer, writing concerning her, in a letter to Henry B 
dated London, March 15, 1554, says, “It may be seon how h 
admirable mind was illuminated by the light of God's Word 
letters, one of which she herself wrote to the Lady Kathar 
aister, a most noble virgin, to inspire her with « love of th 
writings, and the other to a certain apostate, to bring him 
Christ the Lord. I have taken the pains to translate bol 
letters from our vernacular language® into Latin, that yon 
lence may perceive that the pains which you have taken toe 
that family, and incite them to the love of godliness, haven 
ill bestowed.” Mr. James Haddon, another English Reforn 
roborates Banks's statement on the point in question, inal 
Henry Bullinger, dated Strasburg, August 31, 1604, © As 
regards the Lady Jane's exhortations to a certain apostate,” 
“I belicve and partly know that it is true, and did really 
from herself”? Nor is it to be forgotten that, as her le 

1 Lady Jane Grey and her Timer, pp. 343, 48, 

“ice nde tat ay Jae woe er te to Hndng 
not in Latin, as has been supposed by some, who have mistaken Banks's Lal! 


for the original 
» Zurich Letters, Grat series, Now, 134, 141, 










may it was plously and prudently written, and 

too”! 

the pangent style of some parta of the letter, we 
‘that in her time it was reckoned not incom- 

of manners to use in religions disputation 





‘conducting controversies with the Papists, the Ro- 
| Popery everywhere around them, presenting itself 
fal forma, in its gross idolatries, its shameless 
(deadly hatred of God's Word, its sanguinary per- 
bseriptions, inquisitions, racks, flames, massacres, 
{strongly on the eabject, and not in the soft accents 







F Protestants of later times, who, having never felt 
ery, think of it simply as an absurb superstition; 
tchanting music, its masterly paintings, its finely 
, ite magnificent architectural structures, and not in 
Fan displayed in the faithfal page of history. It 
for this young lady to use forms of phraseology 
be had hoard from the lips of the Reformers, whom 
fauilar to what abo bad read in their writings. Be- 
conviction of the truth of the reformed 
being the Antichrist of Scripture, the groat 
| Ohrist, of the church, of man, sho regarded apostasy 
fam to Popery with horror, and in her benevolent 
\ old tutor, desoribed in strong language his 
the view of arousing his conscience, though, in 
anguage might tend to dufet her object, by 
af Aglmer, pp. 7, & 













wounding hia pride and creating irritation, Bat though some 
of the letter are expressed in terms less respectful than would’ 
expected from a lady in our day, in addressing an individml 
similar circamstances, yet the high-toned Christian principle, 
deep abhorrence of the soul-ruining errors of Popery impressed ¢ 
the whole, is admirable, and worthy of all imitation. 









Perlin, a French ecclesiastic, who was at that time in London, *ye 
might have seen bishops, who had been displaced by the 
King Edward, and his late father, Henry, coming in great joy 
magnificence about the town, mounted on mules and little 


horses, dressed In great gowns of black camlet, over which wétt 

beautiful surplices, their heads covered with satin hoods, like tho 

worn by the monks, being joyous on account of the queen's victory" 

During Lady Janc’s imprisonment, the new queen was not om? 

1 This letter is printed in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, vol. vig p= ALS; in the Hertit 
collections. 


Miscellany, vol. iii, pp. 114-116; and in vurious othee 
7 Howard's Life of Lody Jane Grey ond her Times, pp. 303, 302, 
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ly carrying into effect the object nearest her heart, the re 
ment of Popery, but she was giving manifest indications of 
touting spirit by ber proclamations, by the imprisonment of 
bth clergy and laity—among whom were Bishop Hooper, 
top Cranmer, and Bishops Ridley and Latimer, simply be- 
pected of being well affected towards the Reformation— 
the reselssory acts of ber first Parliament. These proceedings 
0 small dissatisfaction and alarm ; for though the great body 
(eple-were far from being well instracted in the reformed 





(queen's contemplated marriage with Philip of Spain. No 
Were the articles of the marriage published, than an insur- 
‘hasty and illconcerted, broke out, headed by Sir Thomas 
‘who attempted to raise the county of Kent, and Sir Peter 
who engaged to muster forces in Cornwall. Though the 
tte Tad mot the most distant intention of restoring Lady 
(regal power, tho Duke of Suffolk, with an infatuation 
ee ns ence an 






iadilatbeb 6 tha Tower of Loodoa: Wyatt 
the metropolis, but was defeated on the 6th of 




















remarks, “was verified, ‘The 
children's teeth are set on edge? 
hor father’s fault; for if her father, 
second time made shipwreck of 
had never tasted the salt water of 
asa rock of offence, she is the first 
Accordingly, on the 8th of 
queen's confessor, was sent to 
that she was to die on the 
affected her tranquillity. So far 
hope of life, she had been 
of prison it would be only to the 
his discourse to the subject of reli, 
success, all his powers of argument 
Papist. Not wishing to waste the 
had to live in this world in useless 
now she had no time to think of a 
cternity, Construing this into a p 
bo delayed, and in the hope that } 
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(tified. “You are much decsived,* mid she to Feckenham, 
think I had any desire of longer lifo; for I assure you since 
{You went from me, my life has been so tedious to me, that 
for nothing «0 much aa death, and sincs it is the queen's 





(lth which the queen and council, under pretext of extreme 
(efor the salvation of her soul, sent priests to instract ber, a8 
tended, in the right way, bat who only distracted her mind 
(arbed ler devotions, by constraining her to engage in inces- 

Her ability and knowledge of the reformed prin- 
fabled ber to maintain ber ground with the ablest of these 
(evtaliets, and soch was the stability of her faith, that she 
\Wlntlexible, never exhibiting, in a single instance, the slightest 
\@ “Divers learned Roman Catholics” mya an old writer, 
(em those of the best fame and reputation, were sent unto her 
ede her from that true profession of the gospel, which from 
ile whe had ever held, each striving by art, by flattery, by 
flags, by promise of life, or whatever else might move most in 
‘of a weak woman, who should become maater of so great 
@ primo; bat all their labours were bootless, for she had 
their art, wisdom to withstand their flatteries, 
shove their menaces, and such a trae knowledge of life 
‘was to her no other than a meat familiar aoqunintance."? 
‘these disputations, tho substance of which she wrote out 
hand, and wubscribed, has been preserved, forming an 
memorial of her ability in defending tho reformed doc- 
Tivwns held between her and Feckcnham, two days before 










hots ont nd Mowumest, vl. i 9p. AIE-AI7: In The Phew, 
i Nicolas'y Memoirs and Literery Remains of Lavy Jone Grey. 
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her death, and took place publicly in the Tower, in presence 
of the nobility and other persons of learning and diatine 
greatly admired her argumentative power, combined witt 
in maintaining her principles. Towards the close of the dit 
Feckenham, it would appear, finding himself acarcely a 
polemics for his youthful opponent, and in danger of suffer 
what in his reputation for learning, so far forgot himsclf ax 
to her in terms unsuitable to the gravity becoming his chi 
a priest, and cruel to one in her aituation, It is also sai 
coming along with others to take his leave of her, mortifir 
unsuccessful issue of this exertion of his persuasive power 
“Madam, I am sorry for you and your obstinacy, and t 
assured you and I sball never meet again;” language such 
be expected from a Popish priest, who believes, or profess 
lieve, that there is no salvation beyond the limits of th 
Church. Sho promptly retorted, “It is most true, six, we at 
meet again except God turn your heart, for I stand un¢ 
ussured, that unless you repent and turn to God you are 
and desperate case, and I pray God, in the bowels of his) 
send you his Holy Spirit, for he hath given you his gre 
utterance, if it please him to open the eyes of your hex 
trath.” Offended at this retort, Feckenham went away 
paying her the usual parting compliment, whilst sho withé 
her bed-chamber, to engage in devotional exercises! Fe 
however, save in this instance, seems, upon the whole, to ha 
towards her, both in prison and on the scaffold, with res 
sympathy, for which she was duly grateful. 

On the eveningof the 9th of February she wrote her mi 
letter to her father, conveying to him her last expressions 
affection, extenuating the guilt of her usurpation, from he 
acted by constraint, and breathing the spirit of pious res 
characteristic of everything she wrote during her imprit 
‘His bitter remorseful agony, on reading this letter, we cat 

+ Faxe's Acts ond Monuments, vol, vi, p. 417.—The Phamiz, vOl iiy PD 
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ps sa 
t ‘The opening sentence, which refers to his having short- 
fe days, though expressed in the gentlest and most Christian 
te must have felt as a sword piercing his heart.’ When 
“this Tetter, she had probably heard neither of his having 
(arms against the government, nor of his arrest. On the fol- 
iday, Jest two days before her decapitation, he was brought in 
tito the Tower of London, guarded by a troop of 300 horse, 
be Earl of Huntingdon, and she did not long remain igno- 


(elreamatance connected with the closing scene of this admir- 
(ing Indy, sheds = bright halo around her character. Even 
dom verses she wrote with a pin on the walls of the place of 
frisonment, to beguile the tedious hours, attest her ardent 
eee talon to the will of God. Ono of these 
Ip Deo juvante nil nocet livor malas, 


Bt nom juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 
ea ee 
(lugs been thus tranalated :— 
ha Maer ne malo, Hout O's igh, 








fia ood while tu prison, usa help to her dover 
‘prayers, a small square manuscript on vellum, 
ee thi letter in Appendix, No. TIL, 
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containing thirty-five prayers; the first thirty being weil 
same hand, and the last five hy some other person.! HH 
her husband came into the possession of this manual j 
certain. ‘The most probable conjecture is thst it was wri 
use of the Duke of Somerset, the Protector, upon his fir 
mont in the Tower—the last five prayers having been | 
his second commitment, which ended in his execution; a 
Jane's husband's brother, John, Earl of Warwick, was 
Anne Seymour, eldest daughter of the protector, it is su 
it was given to Lord Guildford by his sister-in-law, aftet 
sonment, as a present appropriate to his trying situation. 
Duke of Suffolk was made prisoner, permission being g 
his daughter, and son-in-law, occasionally to borrow this 
each other, Lord Guildford and Lady Jane, availing thi 
this license, wrote on the margin assurances of duty at 
to their dear relative, all personal intercourse or commu 
letter being probably denied them. The first note whic 
written by Lord Guildford to the duke. A few pages 
Lady Jane addresses to him the following note:—“ The 
fort your grace, and that in his Wond, wherein all cret 
are to be comforted; and though it bath pleased God to 
two of your children, yet think not, I most humbly be 
grace, that you have lost them; but trust that we, by i 
mortal life, have won an immortal life. And I, for my 
‘have honoured your grace in this life, will pray for you 
life? Your grace's humble daughter, “Jane Do) 

‘This book, it is supposed, sho had promised to leave at 

‘This MS, now in modern binding, ix preserved in the British My 
Harleian Collection, No. 2342, 

The doctrine that the saints in heaven pray for their frlends on ext 
‘haps derived from the Apoerypha (2 Mac., chap xv. 12-14), which, if nol 
Ce te arity eeseeel was Crested ith By er 
plausible doctrine, but it bas no foundation in the Seriptures, and is at 
‘supposition, Yet Calvin, while arguing strongly ihe it, aoe 
Ee sw eene ee 
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tat to Sir John Bridges, the lieutenant of the Tower, who 
ea to receive from her some last memorial; and in com- 
(ith his request, she wrote in it a few sentences, of which 
fing in a copy:—“ Forasmuch as you have desired so simple 
| to write in so worthy a book, good master lieutenant, 
| T shall, asa friend, desire you, and as a Christian require 
(Wl upon God to incline your heart to his lawa, to quicken 
fis way, and not to take the word of truth utterly out of 
tt Lave still to die, that by death you may purchase 
ff; and remember how Methuselah, though, as we read in 
(tures, he wax the longest liver that was of a man, died at 
fas the preacher saith, ‘There is a time to be born, and a 
lo; and the day of death is better than the day of our 
(ours, as the Lord knowoth, ax a friend, 
ip 


“ Saxe Doppeey."! 
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tera of exalted good, educing, even from death itself, | 
life, 

After Lady Jane had finished this letter, and had sen 
her sister by her servant, ehe was again assailed by t) 
bishops and other learned Popish doctors, who held her it 
ference for two hours, expending their utmost ingennit 
quence to persuade her to renounce the new opinions and 
Popish faith, If they expected to make her a convert 
they egregiously mistook her character. Their argumen) 
failed in shaking her belief in the reformed principles. . 
hopeless of gaining their object, and chafed at her immo 
atancy, “they left her (aa they said) a lost and forsaken 
in other words, a child of perdition; who, forsaken by 
given over to Satan, would, the moment of her death, be 
to hell, But Jano was not to be frightened with the figmer 
critical and interested popes, Popish councils, and Popi 
that there is no salvation beyond the pale of the Romi 
She, on the contrary, believed that, so far from salvation 
fined to the Church of Rome, the souls of such as remaii 
its pale were exposed to the utmost peril! She desired 
confessor, and no priestly absolution. To God alone «sb 
ledged her sins; and from him alone, through Christ, | 
forgiveness and salvation. 

On the Inst evening of her life, probably after the Pop 
had left her, she also finished and corrected « prayer sh 
viously composed in prison? This affords additional ¢ 
her mental composure, and of her fervid devotional spirit, 
of her diligence in improving the short time she bad to } 
world, 

‘The fatal morning, 12th February, 1554, appointed for 
tion of Lady Jano and her husband, at length arrive 
originally intended to execute them together on Tower 

4 The Phoenix, vol. iL, p, 42 

1 See thie prayer io Nicolaw's Liverery Rewains of Lady Jane Grey, 
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of too powerfully awakening the sympathies of the people 
tthe youthful pair, who were generally regarded as more un- 





‘of his execution, had requested permission to take farewell 
Geeeigertancof ha tooo ‘This amall favour the queen 
(refuse. But Lady Jano, dreading it might destroy the for- 
both, declined a parting interview, sending him word that 
of their meeting and parting might be more than 
‘them could bear; but reminding him that their separation 
be but for moment, and that soon they would rejoin each 

‘World where their affections would be for ever united; 
to which afflictions, disappointments, and death, could not 
thelr eternal felicity.’ As on leaving the prison, to 
place of execution, he had to pass directly under the 
Ker cell, she bad an opportunity of takings final look, 
him from her window a token of her love. On the 
ford behaved with dignity and resolution. No minis 
attended him. “Ho had probably refused the attend- 
| Catholic priest, and was not allowed one of his own 
Ksoeling down, he spent some time in prayer, nnd repeat~ 



























for the execution of Lady Jane wan erected upon the 
the White Tower. ‘Her husband having thus paid 
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to, and she received the awful summons with composure and forti- 
tude. “She was called down,” says a writer quoted before, “to 6 
to the place of execution, to which ahe had prepared herself with 
more diligence than either the malice of her adversaries could dein, 
or the vigilance of any officer, for the dischange of his duty expe; 
and being come down and delivered into the hands of the sherlli, 
they might behold in her a countenance so gravely settled with all _ 
modest and comely resolution, that not the least symptom, either of 
fear or grief, could be perceived to proceed either ont of her spe 
or motions: but she was like one going to be united to bor heart 
best and longest beloved." While “with this blessed and modet 
boldness of spirit, undaunted and unaltered,” she went towanls the 
scaffold, a circumstance occurred which, for a moment, shook he 
fortitude. Through the indiscretion of the officers, for we aa 
hardly suppose that it was done from the malics of an enemy, bt 
met on her way the headless corpse of her husband passing to tht 
‘Tower for interment. This appalling spectacle “a Little atartled hey 
and many tears were seen to descend upon her cheeks;" but it 
aaid nothing, and soon recovered from the shock, and dried ap her 
tears? 

1 Life, Death, and Actions of the most Chsate, &e., Lady Jane Grey. 

2 Bbid., and The Phoenix, vol. ii, p.42, which appears to have eopled rom vhat wo 
‘The facts, as stated in the text, also agree with the narrative of Grafton, neatly aco 


temporary writer. Lord Guildford Dudley's “dead carkas,” says he. “liying 1 * 
carre in strawe was againe brought into the Tower, at the same instant that the 





the corpse of her 
wful summons, she beard the cart pessing, and rising, notwithstanding the 
of her attendant to prevent her, walked steadily to the wiadow under which it 
90.48 to obtain a view of the corpre—an extremely natural expression of 
tief The author of the Chronicle of Queen Jane, &e,, a contemporary, ia 


in deciding ax to Che circumstances in which she saw it, Lord Guildfond’s 
says he, “thrown into a car, and his bead in» cloth, he was brought into the 
within the Tower, where the Lady Jane, whose lodging was in Parteidge’s howe, 
t6e his dead carcase taken out of the cart, as well ax she did see bimm before Su life 
to his dearh—a sight to ber not less than deat! 
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conducted to the scaffold by Sir John Bridges, the lieu- 
the Tower, dressed in the gown which she wore at hor 
(ended by her two gentlewomen, Mrs, Elizabeth Tylney 
Eilem, who wept bitterly, while not a tear moistened her 
& She brought with her the book of prayers she had 
| prion, and all the way to the scaffold sho was engaged 
it? On reaching the place of execution, she saluted the 
others in commission with unaltered mien and counte- 
fo Protestant minister was permitted to be present to 
levotions. Feckenham had accompanied her profeasedly 
trpose; but though ho trested her with all humanity, not 
fidence in his religious sentiments, she was disturbed by 
be, amd was observed not to give much heed to his dis- 
| mttontion during it being apparently absorbed in read- 
ik of prayers she had brought with her from the prison. 
ts pot ungrateful for any kindness he had shown her. On 
\ hy the hand and bidding him farewell, she said to him, 
abanilantly requite you, good sir, for your humanity to 
| your discourses gave me more uneasiness than all the 
gy approsching death.” Turning round to the spectators, 
fed them fn a short spooch, declaring that in necepting 
ibe had boon rather constrained by the solicitations of 
fp governed hy her own deliberate jadgment and volun- 







; vindicating the justioo of God in the death she 


prs dest, which then approached, either with th sight of 
ua, whem he was broaght into the chapel, she eame forth, 
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a law I am condemned to the same, The fact, indeed, a 
queen's highness was unlawful, and the consenting the 
me:! but touching the procurement and desire thereof 
my half, Ido wash my hands thereof in innoceney, befon 
the face of you, good Christian people, this day ;" and the 
wrong her hands, in which she had her book, Then sl 
pray you all, good Christian people, to bear me witness 
a true Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by 
means but only by the mercy of God, in the merits of ¢] 
his only Son, Jesus Christ: and I confess, when I did 
Word of God I negleoted the anme, loved myself and the 
therefore this plague or punishment is happily and wor 
poned unto me for my sins; and yot I thank God of his 
that he hath thus given me a time and respite to repent. 
good people, while I am alive, I pray you to assist mo 
prayers.” * 

In this address, as the attentive reader will perceive, 
doctrines as to human merit, the invocation, mediation 
cession of saints, purgatory, and masses offered for the 
the dead, though not expressly mentioned, are evidently 
and plainly though implicitly rejected; and seeing b 
rounded by Popish priests, who frequently ciroulated £ 
that the martyrs at their death had abjured their errors | 
the Roman faith, she seems as if afraid lest her dying 
should be misrepresented. 

Having concluded hor addrers, she kneeled down, to 
her devotions, and turning to Feckenham, said, “Shall I 

1 *Holinshed bas amplified this into the followiag more explicit sti 
‘offence agsinst the queen's highness was only in consent to the device of 
now is decmed treason; but it was never my seeking, but by counsel 
should seem to have further understanding of things than f, who kne 


Jaw, and much ess of the titles to the crown.’ "Chronicle of Queen Ji 
Mary, Note by editor, p. 52 


















42,43; and in Nicolas's Remains of Ledy Jane. 
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were deeply moved at the spectacle, and melted int 
newa of her execution rapidly spread, and excited 
miseration among all parties. There was somethin, 
touching, to every mind of ordinary sensibility, in | 
this unfortunate destiny of a young Indy, illustriouy 
birth, but still more illustrious by her high virtue 
sanctity, and her extraordinary attainments. Being j 
worthy of an earthly crown, it almost seems, as So| 
served with fine fecling, “as if she had been summom 
a heavenly one, lest the world should stain a spirit 
cumstances could render more fit for heaven"? Mr 
has recorded of Lady Jane, it does not inform us wh 
was interred. The presumption is, that both she and 
were buried in the chapel of the Tower, 

‘The day on which she suffered was long called Bla 
being the commencement of a bloody week, during wh 
scaffolds were erected in London for the execution o} 
‘been concerned in Wyatt's rebellion, and on Wednew 
‘not leas than forty-aeven were hanged, of whom thr 
in chains, and seven quartered, their bodies and hea 
upon the different gatea of the city, Bishop Gardi 
now lord chancellor and chief adviser of the queen, 
preached before her the day previous, breathed forth 
slaughter against the rebels, exhorting her to punish 
merey; and his advice was acted upon with unmitig 
Knox, the Scottish Reformer, on hearing of these atroci 
in France, whether he had fled from England in the 
1554, could not withold the expression of his Tighteot 
against their authors, and especially against Mary—9 
said by the editor to be * a copy of an exceedingly rare (if not uniqa 
without date, but containing internal evidence of baving been printed 
is suppored to have been written by the author of the Chronicle 0) 
Queen Mary, from which we hare repeatedly quoted. Note of Edi 


&o, p. 82, 
* Southey’s Book of the Church, vol. i p. 142. 


Ee 
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(not have been perpetrated—in whose breast the softer 
(her sex seemed to be extinguished. “TI find,” says he, in 
tuition to England, written from that place, “that Jezebel, 
fed idolatress, caused the blood of the prophets to be 
| Naboth to be martyred unjustly for his own vineyard, 
tk she never erected half so many gallows in all Israel as 
done within London alone, Under an English name,” 
(bo bath o Spaniard’s heart,”! 

boven days after Lady Jane and Lord Dudley fell victims 
fal ambition, namely, on the 23d of February, her father 
filed on Tower Hill, acknowledging on the scaffold the 
le sentence, and calling the spectators to witness that he 
felted and true Christian, believing to be snved by none 
(only by Almighty God, through the passion of his Son 
fist” Attempts had been made to convert him when in 
| Popery, but be remained to the last as constant to the 
(t faith ms his heroic daughter’ Hor mother afterwards 
Miriam Stokes, Esq. a gentleman of her domestic establish- 
(Whom she had no children, and died in 1559, a8 appears 
(date of a warrant issued by Queen Elizabeth to the king 
(te cause the royal ensigns to be borne at her faneral, 
t@ on her monament in bonour of her relation to her 
| ‘Hor sister Katharino, who had been married, or rather 
| te Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke, at a very 









‘committed them both to prison, in which Lady 
gm. Beck, woh. til, part L, pp. 140-143, &e—Caberwood's History, 











(\THARINE WILLOUGHBY, 


DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK. 


\THARINE WILLOUGHBY was the daughter of 
‘William Lord Willoaghby of Eresby, by his wife, Mary 
‘of Salines or Salucci, a Spanish lady of illustrious de- 
womnt, who had accompanied Katharine of Aragon 
fate England on ber marriage with Arthur, Prince of 
(d was one of her mals of honour after her marriage with 
THE Loni Willoughby had been previously married to 
lighter of Sir William Hussey, of Sleaford, in the county of 
thight, by whom he had no ise. His marriage to Mary 
‘which probably took place about 1513, was one of thove 
Pea aga chs tthe gordon ox Guin 

















Katharine, who testified her friendship for her maida | 
her zealous endeavours to secure for them prosperous ma} 
alliances, By the marriage contract his lordship settled ) 
an ample jointure. By her he had two aons, Henry and Fra 
both died young during his lifetime, and a danghter, Kath: 
subject of this sketch. He diod on the 19th of October, 1 
was buried in the collegiate church of Nottingham.' Mary ¢ 
‘was devotedly attached to Queen Katharine, to whom she cl) 
unwavering fidelity and affection amidst all the fluctuatior 
fortunes of that ill-treated queen. To evince attachment 
rine after her disgrace was not without peril; it was to) 
Henry's conduet in disgracing her, and therefore to pro 
wrath, But this lady's affection for her mistress was stron 
her dread of the fury of the monarch. Hearing that Kaths 
drawing near her last hour in this world, in the agony of ¢ 
made every effort to obtain permission to visit her, thoug 
had interdicted the free intercourse of his divorced queen 
former friends. She wrote a letter to Cromwell, who wat 
time the grest favourite of Henry, humbly supplicating thit 
ion. “And now, Mr, Secretary,” saya she, “need driveth n 
you to pain, for I heard say that my mistress is very sore sic 
wherefore, good Mr, Secrotary, I pray you remember me 
goodness, for you did promise me to labour the king’s gra 
me License to go to her grace afore God send for her; for, as 
formed, there is no other likelihood but it shall be shortly. 
ao be that the king’s grace of his goodness be content that J 
thither, without I have a letter of his grave, or elae of you, 
the officers of my mistress’s house that his grace is eont 
my going, my license eball stand to none effect. And aa 
that, there is nobody can help me so well as you. Mr. S 
‘under God and the king, all my trast is in you. I pray you 
ber me now at this timo, And so Jesus have you in his 


1 Playfair's British Family Antiquity, vol. ii, p. 626 
4 
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(Barbican, the 30th day of December. By your beadwoman, 
(aowumur." In this letter she prudently styles Katharine 
fy mistress,” and “her grace,” not giving her the title of 
‘which would certainly have defeated her object, nor the 
inces-dowager,” a title which Katharine, though earnestly 
(Leonstantly refused to assume, The prayer of this petition, 
(pear, was not granted, for on her arrival at Kimbolton, 
lafter the date of this letter, she could produce no official 


(acceded in gaining socess to Katharine, and an interesting 
‘took place between her and the queen, who expired in her 


[ie Willoughby was born about the year 1514 Being the 
[ving child of her parent, abe was her father’s sole heiress, 
Her age at the time of her father’s deatb, her wardship 


129, granted to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; a trust, 
W of whick the duke appears to have faithfully performed. 
lention was then paid in England to the cultivation of the 
(Young ladies of rank, and Katharine was instructed in the 


‘Hor education is said to have boen conducted under 
{intendence of Mary Tudor, the beautiful and beloved sister 
(VEIL, formerly second queen of Louis XII. of France, 
bt time third wife of the Duke of Suffolk, an amiablo and 
it princess, who was ever “glad to exert her influence in 
|the oppressed amd the sorrowful."* After the duke’s mar- 

\priticess, who bad been the object of his tenderest, 

Younger days, they lived for many years in compara- 

: Stow Hall, then » mansion of great extent,* 

a Tri Ltn of Brite vp 322 
Queens of England, 
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within four miles north-west of the venerable town of Bury 
munds, and here Katharine Willoughby passed eome of h 





- 2] 





On tho death of Mary Tudor, which took place at the 1 
‘Westhorpe, Suffolk, in the summer of the year 1634, Kath 
came the fourth wife of her guardian, the Duke of Suffel 
marriage was probably consummated in 1635, the bride bel 
only about twenty-one years of age, while her husband was¢ 
in life; but, notwithstanding their disparity of years, they 
gether in the utmost harmony and affection. 

‘The Duke of Suffolk, who had been the favourite comp 
in the palny dye of England, wa cased aman the Watton fit tat 
‘only @ amall portion now remain: 
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(from his earliest years, enjoyed to the Inst the affection 
tip of that monarch. He was considered the handsomest 
time, and was surpassed by none, anve Henry himself, in 
exercises then considered indispensable to an accom- 
tier ands soldier, It was this duke who, on hearing the 
wdinal Campoggio, the Pope's legnte, in opposition to the 
Henry from Katharine of Aragon, in the ecclesiastical 
bled in London in 1629, started to his fect, and, striking 
plently on the table, exclaimed, as he cast an indignant 
(mpeggio, * By the mass, no legato or cardinal has ever 
wi to England.” This saying afterwards became pro- 


period of her life, or by what means the Duchess of Suf- 
jeame acquainted with the-reformed principles is uncer 
it & worthy of notice, a affording evidence that both 
were friendly to the Reformation, that soon after 
(ge they selected na their chaplain Alexander Seaton, a 
, and a man of learning and ingenuity, who had been 
‘King James V. of Scotland, but who bad been under the 
fleeing from his untive country about the year 1635 or 
ipe persecution, in consequence of his having imbibed and 
fe reformed doctrines. In Scotland Seaton, following in 
tof Patrick Hamilton, who bat been consigned to the 
| Andrews a few years before, had publicly taught these 
sd exposed with freedom the corruptions of the clergy, 
(ded the priesta at Bt. Androws, their hoad-quarters in 
fa? Por the Duke and the Duchess of Suffolk to honour 
the situation of chaplain in their houschold, evinced 

m1 and adecided inclination to the new opinions. 
‘be preachod the gospel sincerely and purely, to the edif- 
him ; the great topic on which he delighted 

ing justification by faith in Christ in opposition to con~ 


P49. —Latimer’s Sermons, Parker See, Laeger 
Wek ky pp. 92--Knan'e History. wal yp 46-52 
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fidence in good works,' He continued chaplain in the family of the 
duchess till his death, which took place in 1642. If Seaton did nt 
lay the foundation of her belief in the reformed prineiples, there ax 
be little doubt that he greatly strengthened it by his instractionssad 
conversation. 

‘Tho duchess was distinguishod for liveliness of disposition, and bal 
anatural turn for pleasantry, in which ehe often indulged. Byber | 
playful eallies of wit she enlivened the social circle, and she cold 
employ irony and sarcasm with great effect. On ono occasion the 
duke, having invited Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, tm 
gether with a number of ladies and gentlemen to dinner, desired eth 
lady to choose the gentleman whom she loved best, and so take thelr 
places. The duchess selected Gardiner, as her husband, the dukr, 
would not have her to take himself, and said, that seeing she ll | 
not sit down with her lord, whom she loved best, she had chosen bit 
whom she loved worst. ‘This, which was probably said half in jat 
and half in earnest, so deeply offended Gardiner that he never fog? 
it, the more especially aa it exposed him to the laughter of the eum- 
pany. Sho had, in truth, little condiality of feeling for Gardin, 
from his large share in the guilt of the persecution of the Reformer 
His close, subtle, deceitfal character, too, which made his conte 
poraries say that he was to be traced like the fox, and read lke 
Hobrow, backwards; that if you would know what he did, you mult 
observe what he did not; that while intending one thing he 
to aim at the very opposite; that he nover intended what ho eit, 
and nover aaid what he intended * this, so opposite to her own Op 
straightforward character, excited her contempt, and made her i 
different about hurting the feelings of a man who, whatever 
Lis mental capacity, was so grievously deficient in truth, integrity 
honour, and other moral qualities. 

In 1545 the duchess sustained a heavy domestic affliction in the 


1 Calderwood's History, vol. L, p,98—Kuox’s History, voli, p.$%2—MeCee Wt 
of Knox, vol. i, p.370, 
* Herleian MS., quoted in Anderson's Aansls of the English Bible, woh i. p 9% 
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who diod, after a short illness, on the 22d of- 
‘that year’ Hume represents him as “the most sincere and 
(friend that Archbishop Cranmer possessed at court” “This 
tm" adda the same historian, “is one instance that Henry was 
gether inospable of a cordial and steady friendship; and Suf- 
tus to have been worthy of tho favour which, from his earliest 
te had enjoyed with his master. The king was sitting in 
when informed of Suffolk's death, and he took the oppor 
joth to express his own sorrow for the logs, and to celebrate 
fits of the deceased. Ho declared, that during the whole 
(f their friendship his brother-in-law had never made one 
(to injure an adversary, and had never whispered a word to 
(dvantage of any person. ‘Is there any of you, my lonia, who 
(se mach?’ When the king subjoined these words he looked 
fall thelr faces, and saw that confusion which the conscious- 
feeret guilt naturally threw upon them."* Among the mem- 
council board who heard Henry thus give expression to 
‘wore the Duke of Norfolk, Wriothesloy, lord chancellor, 
Phen Gardiner, who had returned from Flanders in May that 
hem who might well blush at the monarch’s encomium on the 
and at his pointed interrogation and significant 
‘that very moment, as the king well knew, they were en- 
[epithe datroctin of Arctunop Cramer 
of Henry VILL, whon the persecuting statute of the 


16. 
‘Eatlil. He quotes from Cobe's Zaat., cap. 99, 
x 








and other iadies and 
orabout the court were specially aimed| 
man, woman, or other person, of what 
or they be, shall, after the last day of 
have, take, or keep, in his or their 
Testament of Tyndale’s or Coverdale's, 
mitted by the act of Parliament, made 
ment holden at Westminster in the 
majesty’s most noble reign. Nor after 
have, take, or keep, in his or their 
printed or written in the English 

forth in the namoa of Fryth, Tyndale, 
(ie. Becon), Bale, Barnes, Coverdale, T 
them; but shall, before the last day in A 
the same English book or books to his m: 
dwell under any other; and the master 
such others as dwell at Jango, shall deli 
mayor, bailiff, or chief constable of the 
be by them delivered over openly to the | 
or commissary, to the intent that they 
nently to be openly burned ; which thing 
sure is, that every of thom shall see exec! 


and thereof make certificate to the king 
lila anvwantl Defies sie abet atetes 
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——— 
fs Katharine Parr, With that excellent queen, whom she 
td honoured for her many Christian virtues, sho was on 
| fintiimate friendship ; and to the duchess was intrusted the 


tatud food to the child of her friend and protectress, instead 
(hing the orphan babe, as might have been expected, with 
(Gian maternal tenderness, But this reproach, aa we havo 
fo, && as gratuitous and unjust ss it is uncharitable.' 

(reign of Edward VE. the duchess could avow her senti- 
bare freely than in the time of Henry VIII; and the 








irticalarly commemorated for lending her aid to the efforts 
{the guvernment, towards the close of the year 1647, in 
hire, to abolish superfluous holy days; to remove from the 
(images and relics ; to destroy shrines, coverings of shrines, 
fr monuments of idolatry and superstition ; to put an end 
faages; to reform the clergy; to see that every church had 





Qathe up bishops, vicars, and curates to diligence in preach- 
Miia career naoctpeces ante wettcg 


ming measures of the government her old acquaint- 
m mnde all tho opposition in his power. The stro- 





* Burype’s Mem, Eccl, vol. fin part i, po 83, 






















crowds which flocked te tac im al 
window in the palace. A series of these. 
1549," by Thomas Some, who had taken 
of their delivery; and they wore 
“Lhave gathered," says he, “writ, and 
Friday Sermons of Mr. Hugh Latimer, 
Inst past, before our most noble King Ed 
Palace of Westminster, the third year of hii 
most virtuous lady, I dedicate unto your he 
donbting but that you will gladly embrace 
of their excellence, but chiefly for the p: 
‘through them unto the ignorant. For in 
godly documenta, directing ordinately nat « 
tion, and living of kings, but also of other 






ander him. ..... Moses, Jeremiah, Elias, d 
| message of God unto their rulera and peoy 


4 
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NRA foc atatcnets ning aoe most 
five credit unto the words of good father Latimer. And 
loubé but all godly men will likewise reocive gladly his 
Ona, and give credit unto the same. Therefore, this my 
tof another man’s sweat, most virtuous lady, I offer most 
to your grace; moved thereunto of godly zeal, through 
fame that is dispersed universally of your most godly 
\ and unfelgned love towards tho living, almighty, eternal 
is Holy Word ; practized daily, both in your grace's most 
(haviour, and also godly charity towards the edification of 
ber grafted in Christ Jesus; most humbly desiring your 
feopt favourably this my timorous enterprise. And I, 
humble and faithfal orator, shall pray unto Jehovah, the 
| is of himself, by whom and in whom all things live, 
be, that that good work, which he hath begun in you, he 
m unto your last ending, through our Lord Jesua Christ ; 
(ro and keep your grace now and for ever. So be it."* 
bvitation of the duchess, Latimer frequently preached in 
(Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire.’ None of the reformed 
fas, indeod, more highly esteemed by her than Latimer ; 
frespondence affords incidental notices of the kind atten- 
him. For example, in one of her letters to Cecil, 
June, 1552, she refers to her earnest desire of providing 
venison pasty at the feast of his wife's churching, by 
‘eck; but ber keeper, even with her own assistance, 
feved in killing owe in time for the occasion, “By the late 
this buck to you," saya abe, “you shall perceive that wild 
not ready at commandment, for truly I have caused my 
‘went forth with him myself on Saturday at night 
jr cal Remains, edited for the Parker Society, vol. i.. pp. 79-83. 
is situated tw the parah of Edenham, four miles aud 











bees 
others in thee 
, prefined to this Life, exbibita it a» now existing. 
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after I came home (which was a marvel for me), but so desin 
I to have had one for Mr. Latimer to have sent after him tobi 
churching ; but there is no remedy but she must be charche 
out it, For 1 have, ever since you wrote for yours, besides b 
koopers, had . . . . .' about it, and yet could not preva 
this morning; and now I pray God it be anything worth”* 
Among the measures adopted in prosecuting the Reforms 








Denne In Coufinamers 


the reigu of Edward VL, were the deprivation and imprison 
those bishops who refused to abandon the old system, Bonne 


1 Some words are here illegible in Original M8, 
2 Tytler's Reigns of Edward VI, and Mary, vol. i, 118 ‘The letter clove 


© From Grimsthorpe, this present Wednesday, at six o'clock in the morning} # 
a sluggard, in my bed. Your assured to my power, K. SurroLK.” 
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of London, was deprived and imprisoned in the Mar- 
during the whole of this reign. Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
|for censuring the Homily on Salvation and the Paraphrase 
(uum, was committed to the Floct in 1547; and refusing to 
(enty-two articlea which embracod the leading reformed doc- 
he was deprived of his vee, shut up in a cell in the Tower, 
the use of pen, ink, and paper, and none was allowed to visit 
[With respect to these two prelates they certainly merited 
pent, and fur greater than what was inflicted upon them, for 
(urderous cruelty in the former reign. They were, however, 
(d upon a different ground, and one leas susceptible of de- 
their refusal to submit to the coclesiastieal changes now in- 
(Tt was wrong in principle to inflict upon them civil pains 
fulties, simply for refusing to conform, so long aa they re- 
peaceable and orderly subjects, ier renee hixalt 
(beerved, that an instinctive feeling of 

[ieee Aish bla acd cnargdio rngnt dstash tho 
tranquillity, seemax to have been the impelling, though not 
jwed motive of their punishment; and in those days, when 
fof the nations of Europe were converted by the intolerance 
fay into fields of blood, active Popish cmissaries could not 
seganded by Protestants as dangerous members of society. 
punishment of these chieftains of the Papacy was impolitio, 
toe certalaly proved, as it exasperated their minds, exciting 
(fal foelings, and furnished them, when the day of their power 
aera naaen  Sres era rinditivw este 





Duce of Sut, tix evident, was not daatated at the 
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‘was not slow in letting thom know, by her poignant 
they were not to expect sympathy from her. As she was 0 
passing by the chamber of the Tower in which Gardiner m 
fined, the imprisoned bishop, on seeing her, courteously lif 
hat to her from his chamber window, looking sweet aa sum 
humbly and gently in his present condition as if he could 1 
cherished a harsh thought, nor uttered a harsh word, nor done: 
action against any human being, The duchess well knew tht 
cerity of this courtly deference; that, in truth, he cordially haty 
and making no effort to conceal her satisfaction at the imprist 
of a man whose hands were red with Protestant blood, she ren 
on observing his salutation, that it was merry with the lam) 
when the wolf was shutup. Under this withering enrcasm Gy 
secretly writhed and was mightily enraged. It was also anid,| 
the report was unfounded, that during some of her journeys t] 
tho country, the duchess had caused a dog to be clothed ina) 
and that she earried it about with her, giving it the name of! 
Gardiner, This humorous device in ridicule of Gardiner had 
nated with others, not with her, and the pantomime bad been ¢ 
by others, without their consulting or receiving any such onier 
her; but the story bad been told to Gardiner as one of her 
rent contrivances to bring him into contempt, and it had the 
deepening his vindictive resentments against her, though, bein 
‘up in « prison, and powerless, he deemed it pradent in the met 
toconcsal his feelings, 

‘The duchess had to the Duke of Suffolk two sons, eat 
Charles, both of them youths of excallent promise, ‘They stad 
King's College, Carubridge, and wore placed under tho tuition ¢ 
accomplished scholar, Dr. Walter Haddon, professor of civil la 
university orator. The duchess accompanied them to Camb 
‘ind was residing there about the time when Martin Bucer, i 
come from Strasburg to England upon the invitation of Baws» 
was made professor of divinity at Cambridge. To the insp 
and counsel of that eminent man she commended her sons 
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uch addicted to the study of letters, and such was his 
‘bemastered in» short time, and with the greatest ease, 
erm long and laborious study. Yet his manners were 
neruming. He delighted in the conversstion of learned 
fof whom his mother had taken care to surround him, 
[whom be himself, attracted by their talents and ac- 
Hected as his aseccintes. On meeting with his learned 
ftom was to propound some question for mutual dis- 
had a ready and fluent utterance, which Haddon ob- 
gly advised him to cultivate, by diligently studying the 
cero, assuring him that by doing so fora year or two, 





Similar were the talents and character of his brother 


lo Strype, the duchess intended to match Duke Henry 
pres Woodville, who was brought up in her house, and 
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marriage to one of her sons, probably the eldest. Such au: 
the duchess personally, would have been quite agreeable, | 
parties chiefly interested being too young for entering into 
Intion, she wished both of them to be left to their own ehoiot 
out any attempts being made to force their inclinations, 8} 
writes on the subject to William Cecil, afterwards the ool) 
Lord Burghley, with whom,’ as well as with his learned lad 
dred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, she was on most familiar 
—" And where it pleased my lord of Warwick,? for the bets 
of his friendship, to wish my lord of Somerset to go through » 
son for his daughter, I trust the friendship between my Lord 
set and me hath been tried such, and hath so good assuran 
the simple respects of our good-will only, that we shall not not 
anything rashly or unonlerly to make the world to believe thi 
of our friendships ; and for the one of us to think well of th 
no unadvised bond betwoen a boy and girl can give such aa 
of good-will as hath been tried already ; and now, they marr) 
our orders, and without their consents, or as they be yet y 
judgment to give such a consent as ought to be given in mati 
T cannot tell what more unkindness one of us might show a 
or wherein we might work more wickedly, than to bring our 
into so miserable estate not to choose, by their own likings, | 
they must profess so strait a bond and so great a love to fi 


"The duchess,” says Tytler, “seems to have consulted Ceeil upon every 1 





Aourewife; but 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, vol. t, p. 280. In one of these letters | 
dated 27th April, 1550, she praises him as an arbiter or judge who could Joo 
to the equity of the ease, and scorn *to break justice’s head for frieadshi 
‘another to him, dated 18th May, 1850, ahe represents the privy 
elma wine frounie Jgment a » Ney SiMe Be 
scoured by bribery; or,ia her own expressive language, when sbe 
“onset” of her frieuds iu her behalf. with her letters in battle, and her rao 
rentward.”—Tbid. 


+ Jobn Dudley, afterwards Earl of Northumberland, 
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—— — 
tise you, T have said for my lord's daughter as well as for 
this more I say for myself, and I say it not but traly, 
¢ this day living that I rather wish my son than she, 
0t, Because I like her best, therefore desirous that she 
(astrained by hor friends to have him, whom she might, 
8, not like so well as I like her; neither can I yet assure 
y son's liking, neither do I greatly mistrust it, for if he 
Fight jndgment, then shall he, I am sure, have no cause 
xoept he think himself misliked; but to havo this matter 
(pass wore that we parents kept atill our friendship, and 
(ildren to follow our examples, and to begin their loves 
% without our forcing; for, although both might happen 
ht to their parents, and marry at our pleasures, and 20 
feause to mislike, but that by our power they lost their 
whereby neither of them can think themselves so much 
{he other, th [nt] fault is aufficient to break the greatest 
fore I will make much of my lady's daughter, without 
€ my son's exme, and it may please my lord to love my 
sother's sake, and £0 I doubt not, but if God do not mis» 
gm and his daughter shall much better like it to make 
er themselves, and let them even alone with it, saying 
> good agreement happen between them that we shall 
Mf It should not happen well, there ts neither they nor 
tall blane another, And s0, my good Cecil, being weary, 
to the Lord.—From Kingston, the 9th of May, [1560} 
4, “K. Serroux. 
end Master Cecil.”' 

fee took much interest in the forvign Protestants who 
thomseives to England during the reign of Edwani VI. 
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and to enjoy the Hberty of professing the Protestant religion! 
‘They formed themselves into distinct congregations, obtained sui 
able churches in which to assemble for divine worship, and chet 
pastors to instruct and preside over them. They were fostered ty 
the English Reformers and government, from motives both of Chrik | 
tian charity and: Christian policy, presenting, as they did, the pm 
pect of becoming instramental in diffusing among their own county 
rien he reformed religion, in the event of their retuming to thet 
respective homes? OF all the foreign Protestants, Martin Bucer, 
whose care the duchess had recommended her sons when studying 
at the university of Cambridge, was the man, the lustre of whow 
talents and Christian graces had called forth her profoundest sui 
ration and esteem. This eminent man, during the time of her rab 
dence at Cambridge with her eons, was seized with bis last illo, | 
and, during the whole period of its continuance, she watched by hit 
sick-bed with unwearied care, administering every comfort whit 
his situation required, performing every office and undergoing erty 
fatigue which might be expected from the tender and selfdleaied 
affection of a mother; hoping that, by the blessing of God, she might 
be made the means of preserving a life #0 valuable to the church, 
if death was determined, that by her unremitting attentions 
might contribute to mitigate his sufferings, till the fatal strgge 
was over? The freedom of the dachess in launching the bartel 
shafts of her ridicule against Bishop Gardiner, mny, to the supe 
ficial thinker, invest her character with the appearance of severity, 
though, in reality, this proceeded from an acute sensibility of hesr’ 
from an intonse abhorrence of persccution, prompting hor to employ 
a talent with which she was endned to brand with scorn the pi 
secutor; but, when we enter the sick-chamber of the venerable 


2 At the te of the isulng of the proclamation by Queen Mary's goreramest it 
the beginning of her reign, commanding all foreigners to quit the Kingdom, ebey 0%" 
dered, according to the testimony of a Spanish Jeauit who was then i England 
‘than $0,000—Torner's Modern Hist, of England, vol iii, p. 463. 

£ Strype's Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, p. 2344. 

+ Melehior Adam., p. 221, 
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JL we her personally attending him by,day and by night, 
bile wants by her assiduous ministry, reaching the heating 
propping his head, emoothing his pillow, wiping from his 
} the cold dows of death, whispering in his ears the conso- 
(the gospel, and doing everything that « fellow-creature 
(@ eoflen the agonies of his dying bed, all must admit that 
abours of Jove she displayed the doop tenderness of her 
| Bucer was, indeod, a man of such amiable character, that 
{ upon the hearts of all the good. The beautiful letter 
(p Peter Martyr to Conrad Hubert, of Strasburg, on the 
(© Bacer’s death, which took place February 28, 1551,’ may 
fred as expressing the sentiments and feelings of this lady, 
| the sentiments and feelings of all who knew that illustri- 
ter ;—Bacer “has now departed in peace to our God and 
Fewan, to the universal regret of all good men, and to my 
teorrow. Iam so broken and dismayed by his death, as 
tentilated of more than half of myself, and that the better 
+ «+ This most estimable doctor and father was lent to 
4 for a time, to be recalled at his good pleasure. It is our 
to find fault with his jodgments, but to appeal to his oom- 
td diligeatly eutreat him, by earnest and persevering 
bat fm the room of those soldiers who have finished their 
fal whom he is, from time to time, continuing to discharge 
be would again supply the now empty ranks with valiant 
| @ wretebed me! ax long as Bacer was in England, or 
§ Hived together in Germany, I never felt myself to be in 
tat now I plainly seem to myself to be alone and desolate, 
(Whave had a faithful companion in that road in which we 
(kof us eo unitelly walking. Iam now torn asunder from 
(the same mind with myself, and who was traly after my 
#t, by this most bitter death which has taken him off. Truly 
(of the Lord has touched ma He still tives and is in the 
ft of tho most delightful fruits of his labours; he is traus- 
} The better ia dated Oxford, March 8, 1551, 
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into sorrow by the death of her two 
sickness? on the 16th of July that 





. of Physic, 
Learned Britioh Lodies, p. 50," We have o litt 
nh ambassador, Peach tiled 


the French 
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e friend of yours,” “By no means," sald be, aa if he bad 
| premonition of bis approaching death, “for never after 
| weaup here together.” At these words the Indy became 
on observing which he, smiling, bade her not be dismayed, 
be evening his mother, feeling upon her spirit « more than 
flety about her children, came to Bugden, immediately 
fy he fell 1! of tho ewenting-sicknoss, and suffered greatly 
‘Durning beat of tho disease. With the assistance of a 
| whe used every means for his recovery, but all was in 
| emging malady was not to be arrested, and in five hours 
(eorpee. Charles, the younger brother, had been similarly 
(end he was placed in a bed-chamber distant from that in 
| brother lay.' His brother’s death was concealed from him, 
(the manner of those about him, he suspected what had 
" was observed to be more than usually thoughtful. 
led by the physician upon what he was meditating, ho 
‘Tam thinking how bard it is to be deprived of one’s dear- 
\” Why do you asy #01" anid the physician. He answered, 
fm you ask mo? My brother ix dead, but it matters not, 
fam follow him” And so be did, having survived his 
aly about halfan hour." 
[is norore bereavement, the loss of her only children, and 
(aldealy and unexpectedly, the afllicted mother bore up 
fitian fortitude, and displayed a becoming spirit of pious 
to the will of God. From many friends sho received 
Hint condslnee, snd was very generally sympathized with. 
these noblemen excited at the timo extraordinary 



























a Dry, 8, miiahn in tw ata, when be 
in Camteidgetine. 


wry died, is in the county of Huntingdon; 
nod Ree bee ae nen te peat ale ee 
iu one bed” 









heap upon me, and truly I take this | 
sight most sharp and bitter) 
benefits, inasmuch as I have never been 


would gladly do it by talk and sight of y 
myself no better than flesh, 20 Iam no! 
behold my very friends without some p 
Adam, to seem sorry for that whereof I 
rejoice; yet, notwithstanding, I would not 
‘but I would gladly endare it, were it not 
moveth me 80 to do, which T Jeave unwri 
to fulfil your last request to-morrow by #0) 
‘Then, if it please you, you may use him tl 


‘Among these tributes, besides Sie Thomas Wi 
various epigrame in Tatin and Greek, by Jeamed ma 
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ets many thanks for your lusting friendship, I betake you 
i Doth can, and, T trast, will govern you to His glory and 
sontentation. 


(towards the maintenance of four scholars in that college. 
(the close of the reign of Edward VI, or in the begin- 
© reign of Queen Mary, she married secondly Richard 


called, from the family name, Bertiestad, now Bersted, 
(stone, in Kent; Sted or Stad denoting, in the Saxon 
own. His father, Thomas Bertie, of Bersted, was captain 
fastle, in the Isle of Wight, during the latter part of the 
fenry VIL, and was olive in tho reign of Edward VI. 
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accession of that princess, in a letter to Augustine Bernehe: 
fully acknowledges his having received a liberal sum of 

to him by her, and says, that as he did not require it, he 

it over toa“ in need, probably Bishop Latimer,’ 
also been imprisoned. “Brother Augustine, I thank you 
manifold kindness, I have received my lady's graces a 
royals,” six shillings and eight pence. I have written a le! 
unto her grace, but I have made no mention thereof; wh 
desire you to render her grace hearty thanks. Blessed bt 
for myself I want nothing, but my lady’s alms cometh li 
relieve my poor brother’s necessity, whom you know they! 
and keep in prison; as I suppose, you know the cause why 
well, brother Austin, nnd take good heed, I pray you, ani 
brother's case make you the more wary. Read my lette 
lady's grace. I would Mra, Wilkinson and Mra. Warev 
copy of it; for although the letter is directed to my lad} 
alone, yot the matter thereof pertaineth indiffervntly to b 
and to all good rwomen, which. love God and ite Wording 
trath.—Yours in Christ, | 

But not only did the duchess sympathize with the pe 
Reformers during Queen Mary's reign, and relieve their ni 
by her pecuniary liberality; she alao, by her personal sufferin 
same cause, became their companion in tribulation and int 
dom and patience of Jesua Christ.” 

When Mary, upon her accession, re-established the n 
duchess, who for many years past had ceased to countens 
her presence this idolatrows service, as well as other Popish 1 
chimera rire rekon Tt is also prio’ 
Ridley’s Letters, Parker Society Publications, p. 

Sarai scrant hats te Eat aaa, Desks ot 
‘wrote again » worthy eter, which fe Toa, and imany others wotten both 4 
others.”—Mr, Corerdale’s note oa margin. 
® Rial of royal, a gold coin worth, in 1 Henry VIL, 114 3d,; in 2 BA. 
and 2 Elizabeth, 18%—Rd. ih a ta he a 
‘was fifteen times greater than at present, ‘The sum communicated would 
‘equal to about £85, 15s. of our present money. 
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her mind not to attend the celebration of mass, at whatever 
was a proof of no small herolam. Of the extent of the 
would thus incur she was not ignorant. She anticipated the 


j and now, when he wns exalted to power, she had every 
lexpeet that be would make her nonconformity the pretext 







fet attaching to her sabsoquent life, the real story of which 
fmnced,” to use the language of Faller, “the fictions of many 
. 


‘be supposed that from her high rank she would 
‘the malicious intentions of Gardiner. But a slight 
well as the charncter of that prelate will 
‘of such a supposition. Not only the spirit 
(but policy impelled him to meditate her ruin ; for he con 


ner ‘the danger of the dacheds from Gardiner’s cruelty 


said of white powder, which earely discharged 
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the bullet, yet made no report, being secret in all his acts of o 
‘This made him often chide Bonner, calling him ana, though | 
much for killing poor people as for not doing it more cunning! 

Gandiner first resolved to be revenged upon the duchess in th 
son of her husband, Mr. Richard Bertie! In the time of Lent, 
being thea lord chancellor, he sent strict orders to the aheriffo 
colnshire to arrest him immediately, and, without accepting» 
bring him up. prisoner to London. Mr, Bertie, unconsck 
having committed any offence againat the queen or the govers 
could conceive of no ground for this strange proceeding, excep 











of religion, The sheriff, however, who was favourably dispo 

warda him, notwithstanding the strict orders he had received, 

of sending him up to London a prisoner, required of him only 

with two sureties, securing, under a penalty of a thousand } 
1 Worthies of England, vol. ti, pp. 881, 382, 
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‘ould appear before the bishop on the Good Friday following. 
le proceeded om his journey to London, and, on the day ap- 
unde his appearance at Gardiner’s residence The bishop, 
ing passion, at once sccosted him thus:—* How could you, 
(\wnbject, dare be so arrogant na to set at nought two cita- 
he queen?” Mr, Bortic denied that these citations had ever 
(ie hanile, “Yea, troly;” said Gardiner, “I have sent you 
(eas to appear immediately, aud Iam sure you received 
Lintrasted them to the solicitor, I shall make you au ex- 
All Lincolnshire, for your obstinacy.” 
© pot received any of them,” said Bertie, “and I humbly 
}lordship to suspend your displeasure and the punishment 
fre good evidence thereof, and then, if you please, you may 
e penalty if any fault has been committed.” 
bishop, “I have set apart this day, from ite 
‘and I will not farther trouble myself with you; 
‘tho pain of a thousand pounds, not to depart 
‘be here ngain to-morrow morning at seven 


‘was in waiting exactly at the appointed 

















been in the service of the Inte Lond 
England, with whom Bertie was brought 
testimony to the excellence of his eha- 


th he meant to fasten a quarrel upon bins 
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thousand pounds due to her futher by Duke Charis ite bal 
the duchess, your wife, whose executor she was.” 

* May it please your lordship," panini | 
led, and, necording to that estallment, truly answered.” 

“Tush,” rejoined Gardiner, contemptuoualy, * the queen } 
‘be bound to estallments in the time of Kett's! government, } 
esteem the late government to have been.” In other wo 
reckoned the government of Edward VI. no better than rebe 

“The estallment,” returnod Bertie, “ was appointed by King 
VILL, and it was confirmed by special commissioners in Ki 
‘ward's time ; the lord treasurer, who is executor also to th 
Charles, solely and wholly taking upon him before the said ¢ 
sioners to discharge the same." 

Gandiner now artfully passes from the pretended object for 
he had summoned Bertie, to the real one. “If what you sy! 
Twill show you favour. But of another thing, Mr. Bertie 
admonish you, as meaning you well. I hear evil of yours 
yet I hardly can think evil of you whose mother I know te 
godly and catholic as any within all England, and who were t 
dp with a master staunch in the faith, and educated by myzel 
sides, I partly know you myself, and partly have learned fp 
friends enough to make me your friend. I will not, therefore 
of you. But I pray you, if I may ask the question, as to n 
your wife, is she now ns ready to set up the mass as she wa 
to pull it down, when, in her progress, she caused a dog in 9 
to be carried and yy my name? Or does she think he 
now safe enough, she who said to me, when I veiled my bo 
her out of my chamber window in the Tower, that it was mer 








1 Rett was a rich tenner, wlio hesded a nnmeroas bodly of insurgents in N 
the nceession of Edward VI. to the throne. Jiliay, ronment Sree 
his station on a bill ia the neighbourhood, and under an oak there, which | 
secre carr gen 

several atte) king's to force. 
wy ural they hea pene ean int 
the top of Norwich Castle, ~ 





when the wolf was shut up? At another time, when 
‘husband, having invited me and divers ladies to dinner, 
Indy to choose him whom she loved beat, and so place 
my lady, your wifo, taking me by the hand, as my lord 
her to take himpclf, said, that as she could not sit 
Jord, whom she loved best, she had chosen him whom 
” Here Gardiner brings out the chief cause of his 
against the duchess His hatred of her for the keen- 
frony was, perhaps, a more intense and deadly feeling 
‘against her on acoount of her Protestant prin- 





tmpeet to the device of the dog,” answered Bertie, “it 
nated with her nor had her permission. And as to the 
Of mass, which she learned inwardly to abhor, by the 
tients of divers learned men of worth, as well aa by uni- 
fot and order, during the past six years, were she out- 
ow it, ehe should both show herself a false Christian to 
 dissembling subjoct to her prince. You know, my lord, 
brmed by judgment is more worth than a thousand tem- 
fiformists. To force a confession of religion from the 
irary to what is in the heart, worketh damnation whore 


pf” waid Gardiner, “that reasoning would be cogent were 
4 renounce an old religion fora new. But now she ia 
om & new to an apcient religion, wherein, when she made 
ip, aho was ax earnest ax any.” 
iat, my lord,” replied Bertio, “not long since she answered 
hers, using your lordship’s words, that religion went not 
by truth. Sho was, therefore, to be turned by persuasion, 
Qandment” 
you” aaked Gardiner, insinuatingly, “do you think it 

her" 


Bertie, “with the truth, for she ix rea- 
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“Tt will be exceedingly grieving to the Prince of Spait 
Gardiner, deploringly, “and to all the nobility who shall con 
‘him to this country, when they shall find only two noble pen 
of the Spanish race within this kingdom, the queen, and my lad 
wife, and one of them departed from the faith.” 

“I trust,” replied Bertie, “that thoy shall find no fruits 
delity in her’ 

‘The bishop then strongly urged Bertie to labour earnestly 
a change in the religious sentiments of the duchess, and, wi 
professions and promises of friendship, released him from bh 
for further appearance, 

Bertie was too sincere a Protestant to attempt to make the 
believe to be truth what he himself believed to be « lies and 
‘not hold her religious principles so cheap as to renounce then 
dictation of a bishop, for whose character and integrity she 
Tespoct.. 

Convinced from this examination that Gardiner had been 
ing evil against her, and warned by her friends of his purpos 
her to account for her faith, whereby extremity might follow, 
Mr. Bertie resolved on making their escape to the continer 
Bertie had a ready pretext for going abroad, namely, to recov 
sums of money due to the late Dake of Suffolk (one of whos 
‘tora the duchess was) on the continent, Charles V. being one 
debtors, He communicated his intention to Gardiner, of 
that he considered the presont a very favourable opportu 
dealing with the emperor, who, to forward the projected » 
‘between the queon and his son, would not refuse to satisfy so 
able a claim, in order to gain favour with the English. “Ii 
device well,” said Gardiner, “but I think that it would be by 
you to remain in England till the prince's arrival, for then: 
procure you his letters also to hia father.” “Begging your lo 
pardon for my freedom of speech,” returned Bertie, 
think it will then be a less fxvourable time, for after the con 

1 Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol, viii, pp. S02, Ses 





the marriage, the emperor's wishes being accomplished, he 
have the same motive for pleasing the English.” “ By St. 
Ganliner, smiling, “ you guess shrewdly ; well, proceed 
‘to the queen, and I shall not fail to lend you my assist. 


was a Greek by birth, joiner,a brower, a fool,a cook, a 
oman, and a lnundress, followed him in the beginning of 
fmext year. These servants were the humblest in her house; 
Wil not nak the higher class of her servants to accompany her, 
Mf whether they would be willing to share the perils of her 
| To prevent discovery, they were not made privy to her 
{Gl inumodiately before, and none was made privy to it with 
iptlon of & trastworthy old gentleman, Mr. Robert Cranwell, 
Bertie, previously to his departure, had specially engaged to 
flochons in her fight. Having got everything in readiness, 
1 ‘fn London, called the Barbican, between four and 

‘the morning, with her child and servants. At tho 
fasuing from the gate, one of the male servants, 
,whom some noise, caused by her preparation, had 
ith a torch in his hand. Afraid of detection, she 

ing food and clothes for her child, in the 
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in the direction in which she was going, she hurried into C 
House, near by, to conceal herself, until, all being again qu 
‘returned to the house, when she proceeded on her journey. S| 
habited in the garb of a mean merchant's wife, and her servant 
the dress of the lowest in their condition of life. Though 1 
them knew the way to Sion Quay, aud the servants, who had 
before, having separated, were in great risk of losing one an 
yet all of them happily met together, about the same time, wil 
short distance of Moorgate, whence they went directly to Sion) 
‘The morning was so misty that the boatman was only pre 
upon to launch by urgent entreaties On that very day thea 
received intelligence of her flight, and some of them immed 
proceeded to her house to make inquiries, and took an inven 
hor goods, Measures were also adopted for apprehending hor 
she should leave the country. 

On her arrival at Leigh, a town at the Land's-end, that is, 0 
Essex shore, whither the report of her flight had spread befon 
Cranwell brought her to the house of a London merchant, one! 
‘old acquaintances, Mr, Gosling, to whom the whole secret wi 
vealed. At this hospitable mansion, which was in the neigh 
hood of the town, she remained for some time under a ficti 
name, waiting for the sailing of the yeasel, and omployed hera 
making new clothes for her daughter. The night before her et 
kation she alept at an inn in Leigh, where she narrowly escape 
covery, Wind aud tide being favourable, the fugitives embs 
but the weather afterwards becoming less propitious, they were 
carried into the open sea, almost to the coast of Zealand, and t 
were driven back to the place whence they sailed. On this Inst 
sion, it being suspected that the duchess was in the vessel, i 
‘intendod to search it but one of her man-servants, who wont 9 
for fresh provisions, having been examined, he succeeded, by hi 
parently simple, ingenuons account, in producing the impressio: 
the lady on board, who was suspected of being the duchess, wal 
mean merchant's wife, and no search was made, Again si 








Netherlands, the vessel landed safely with its cargo in 


who thought none equalled him In well-contrived cir- 
‘now found that even in this accomplishment he 
by Mr. Bertie and the duchess. By the snc- 
thoy had carried into effect their proconcerted design, 
‘out-Gardinered Gardiner, leaving him mortified and 
‘wrath at the escape of « lady by whom he bad been 
for his perseeating cruelty. 
‘in her Queens of England, expresses astonishment 
‘of the dichess to the continent should be attributed to 
principles. She maintains that the duchess did not 
from the old religion, and that the real cause of her 
dishhvour into which sho had fallen with Mary in oon- 
‘her marriage with Richard Bertie, a man much below 
“This Indy," says she, “is placed asa victim in the 
jen! but there is something suppressed in that statement, 
‘who were farther from the ancient church than ever the 
Suffolk was—such as Lady Bacon and her sisters, and the 
of the Protector Somersct—were in offices about tho 
fon; and it is plain, by the marginal notes in Katha- 
work, which she published, that she approved of the celi- 
(clergy! And it thess were her teneta in the reign of 
hho inference is ressonable that love, not religion, was the 
quarrel with Queen Mary. Speed uses these words 
troduction of Foxe's narrative of this lady's exile : ‘The 
‘Bulfotk was in disgrace with the queen for marrying Mr, 
(a too inferior for her estate:* ‘Tho probable resson of 
(fa displensare was because the Duchoss of Suffolk was of 
ft, and was a relative of Katharine of Aragon by her 
‘Mary do Salines, a descendant of the house of De 
‘concludes, that “the fight of the Dowager of 

















‘Suffolk to the continent seems to have originated as much from ber 
stolen match with Richard Bertie a3 on a religious account,"! 

‘Thus would Miss Strickland rob the duchess of the honour of saf- 
foring for the Protestant religion ; but her attempt is without success, 
Her insinuation that the duchess had not receded far from the Poplah 
Church cannot be admitted, There is no good ground for asserting 
that she was less removed from Popery than Lady Bacon and the other 
ladies referred to. We know that at least one of these Indies, namely, 
Lady Barghley," conformed to Popery on the accession of Mary tothe 
throne, which the Duchess of Suffolk never did. And, in regan to 
“the marginal notes," or rather nole, as to clerical celibacy, inserted 
by or with the sanction of the duchess, in Katharine Parr’s work, 
pablished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we have formerly seen — 
that this note affords no proof that she approved of clerical celibacy? 
Bat were we even to grant that it did, this would only show that 
the whole truth had not beamed upon her mind; that, though sha 
had shaken off and abhorred the system of Popory, still she was en 
tangled by one of the Popish tenets, the falschood of which, thongh 
branded in Scriptare as the “doctrine of devils,” she had not dix 
covered, a case by no means uncommon. 

Not less incorrect is Miss Strickland in afirming that this lady 
has obtained a place in the martyrology of the Protestant Church by 
the suppression of a part of the trath. So far is this from being the 
case, that it is, on the contrary, only by a suppression of a part of the 
trath that abe can be excluded. In order to secure for her a place 
in Protestant martyrology, it is not nocessary to conceal or to deny 
the fret that sbe had incurred the displeasure of the queen by ber 
inarrying a persoa inferior to herself in point of rank; but the rept 
displeasure against her on that sccount was not the main camsecf — 
her Aight. ‘This was her dread of her bitter enemy, Bishop Gardiner, 
who was now in power, and who was conspiring ber destruction; & 
fact which Miss Strickland keepa altogether out of view, thus comimil- 


4 Queeas of Exgland, vol, , p 420. F Bee Life of Lanly Burghley. 
2 See Life of Katharine Parr, 2, 
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)very fault which she blames in others. The duchess was not 
(tof the vindictive character of Gardiner; she had learned 
| wns plotting against hor, and had determined to make her 
ntion the protext for wreaking his vengeance upon her head ; 
owing this #he judged it prudent to make her escape, the 
(pecially ns the disgrace in which she was at the court of 
jm account of her marriage, would give Gardiner a greater 
(ge against her, an advantage which a man like him, who - 
rn all clreamstances to « positive account in furtherance of 
(views, would not fail to take, 
(tars to our narrative: having landed in Brabant, the duchess 
teervant-women provided themselves with apparel similar to 
(em by the women of the country. She and Mr. Bertie then 
fed towands the territory of the Duke of Cleves, in a town of 
jalled Santon, they rented a house for a short time, until they 
(ure to look out for a seoure and permanent residence. They 
fla thought of settling nt a town about five miles distant from 
| tamed Wesel, situated on the Rhine, and also under the 
(ion of the Duke of Cleves, This was one of the Hanse towns, 
injoyed the priviteger of the Steel-yard Company in London. 
f numbers of the Walloons, professing the reformed religion, 
fd to cecape persecution; and they had for their minister 
(Perusell, who then went under the assumed name of Francis 
(© ‘Through this minister, who had been for some timo in 
pie a adr fostved ed attentions from the duchess, 
rio, while yot at Santon, obtained letters of protection from 
(iateates of Wesel, in the prospect of his removing perma- 
to that town, The duchess was known only to the chief 
fate, who was her warm friend. Had she been known to the 
fagistrates, who were not vory favourably disposed towards 
‘the letters of protection would, on that account, 
sem lems easily obtained. 
immstances drove the strangers sooner from Santon than they 
Plated areport having got abroad in the town that the duchess 
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night overtaking them, Mr. Bertie and the duchess 
‘two servants to the villages, as thoy passed, to hire a car, 
bore epecdy and comfortable conveyance, but none could be 
he travellers had to make their way, as they best could, on 
| Bertie carried the child, while the duchess carried his 
rapier. They arrived at Wesel between six and seven 
the evening, which was very dark. But their hardships 
fetended. Every place of shelter scomed to be shut against 
bey went from inn to inn, offering liberal payment for small 
(ations, but were refused by all the innkeepers, who sua- 
fs, Bertie of being a knight-errant, and the duchess of 
‘taistress, From cold and want of food tho child cried 
‘and the mother wopt bitterly, while the rain descended in 








thospitably driven from every door, Mr, Bertie resolved to 
wife, their child, and the servants, to the porch of the great 
the town, and to purchase coals, victuals, and straw, that 
?might warm themselves and partake of some refreshment 
ght provide them with better accommodation; or, if such 
‘that they might there spend that miserable 
but a very imperfect knowledge of the German, 
the badness of the weather and the lateness of 
‘not fall in with any individual able to speak 
m,or Latin. At last, however, in going to- 
1 with his wife and thoir child, he heard two 

is Latin. Ho made up to them, and speak- 
offered them two stivers if they would conduct 








whieh, by the assistance of the youths, he and 
‘their daughter, were providentially brought, was 
with whom Perusell, who had procured them let- 
from the magistrates of the town, was supping that 
mit knock the master of the house answered, and 
at Mr. Bertie who he was, “ An English- 
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mau,” replied Bertie, “who am seeking for Mr. Perusell's house!” 








‘was surprised to see Mr. Bertie and the duchess in #0 
plight, weather-beaten, fatigued, and cold, their faces and dry 
deformed with mud; and all of them were so affected that they 
not for some time speak to one another for tears, At last reco 
themselves, they interchanged mutual salutations The strat 
were set down at good fire, food was placed before them, and every+ 
thing done to make them comfortable. Mr, Bertie exchanged his 
apparel with the master of the house, the duchess with the m 
and the infant daughter with the child of the house. We can easilj 
conceive that the great theme of conversation, on this evening, woul 
be the disastrous change which had come over the church and 
of England. 


illustrious refugees hired a suitable house in the church-porch: 
Willobrode, in Wesel. ‘The nows of their inhospitable treatment by 
the innkeepers had by this time spread through the whole town, and 
on the Sabbath following a preneher from the pulpit openly and 
severely censured this instance of incivility towards strangers, quot 
ing various passages from Scripture to show that the hospitable 
sometimes been rewarded, not only by their entertaining pri 
under the disguise of private persons, but even angela, who bad — 
appeared in the form of men, and that God, as » punishment, might 
one day cause them to know from experience the afiticted heart af 
a stranger, by making them strangers in a foreign land.! +3 
While residing at Wesel the duchess was delivered of a son, ¢ 
the 12th of October, 1555, In token of their gratitude to G 
thus giving them a son when exiles in n foreign country, sho 
Mr. Bertie named him Peregrine—a name which, being amo 
| Pone's Acts and Moauments, vol. vii, pp. 509-576. 
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6 historic records of the family, with its fireside traditions, 
t heroic virtues of illustrious ancestors, was borne by various 
lescendants in after generations His birth and baptism are 
|p the régister of the city of Wesel. The entry, which is 
bi, and dated 20th November, 1565, may be translated us 
| "Im the year 1855 from the birth of Christ our Saviour, 
{ the 6523d from the beginning of the world, and the thirty- 
from the restoration of the doctrine of the gospel by Mr. 
(Lather, on Saturday, the 12th of October, the most illustri- 
fy Katharine, Baroness of Willoughby, Duchess of Suffolk, in 
fiom of England, wife of the most illustrious Mr. Richard 
Wf Eresby, from England, was, by the Divine favour, in this 
(of Wesel, in the duchy of Cleves, safely delivered of a son, 
ithe first Monday thereafter, namely, on the 14th of the same 
‘was baptized in our church, in the suburbs called Upter 
4 by Henry Bomelius, minister of that church, under the 
‘Peregine, because he was given by the Lord to his pious 
fi @ foreign land,’ for the comfort of their exile” 
“Mary's ecclesiastical policy, upon her accession, in over- 
the Reformation, and in re<stablishing the Popish reli- 
§ Protestant subjects foreboded times of severe persecution, 
feeupe the threatened storm, many of them, both clergy and 
(lowed the example of the duchess, by flecing into foreign 
& Often with great difficulty did they effect their flight. 








Peeregr of England, vol. ii., p.5. A stone, with an inscription commemo. 

Satie at thr, sho ahteredsdintogsinned hhimvelf in the service of 
yoand sbowe posterity increased in honours, was placed at the east entrance 
(Gi of the church of 84, Willebrode, in Wesel. This stone having been de- 
hand of time, and by military violence, oue of his descendants, 
(Germany as royal embassador, towards the clove of the reigu of Charlee Il, 
Pieris eeed cooks enc tose tasers crs sis 


re earee snk tare fe Se mst in ite place, 
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ties, and by the favour of several masters of small vessels uy 
coasts, they eluded the vigilance of the government, and mai 
their escape. Many of them fled to Strasburg in Franoe; F 
fort in Germany; Emden in Friesland; Duisburg, a town of 
derland in Holland; Basle, Zurich, Berne, Lausanne, Aray 
Geneva in Switzerland, where they met with a generous reo 
and obtained the Liberty of their religious worship. In 
schools, some composed books, others found scope for 
at the printing presses! The settlement of the duchess at 
husband at Wesel being known, this drew thither a consid 


Scriptures into English, who had lately left England for Det 
appeared among them early in the spring of 1055, Bb 
from Denmark, and continued to officiate aa preacher to th 
the beginning of September following? 

‘The only Protestant places where the English exiles were it 
tably treated were Denmark, Saxony, and other parts of Ge 
in which Lutheranism was professed, It might have been « 
that the Lutherans would have welcomed them as dearly 
brethren in the Lord—as exiles “for the Word of God and 
testimony of Jeaus Christ.” But it was not ao, Like the 
Reformer, their founder, they maintained the antenable and 
telligible doctrine of consubstantiation, and clinging to it aa 
naciously as if it involved the wery essence of Christianity, they 
hold fellowship with none who hesitated to adopt this Shibbe 
their party. Such they scarcely would acknowledge as C 
at all, and, in expression of their hostility and 
them with the nicknames of heretics, false prophets, 
Sacrimentarics, Sacramentiperdas. The English exiles, 

{ Steyve's Memorials of Areh, Cranmer, pp. 853-350. 

* Burype's 


Mem. Boel, vol. jig part i, p 4\Q-Anderson’s 
Bible, vol. i, pp, 287, 205. Sot 7 








and following the views of Zwingle as 
‘were on this account refused shelter 
who would not suffer them to land on their shores, 
} expelled from their cities such of them as had found 
‘thither. Such was the intolerance of the Lutherans 
the English exiles, that they were not in a disposition to 
m or remonstrance on this point. Should any of their 
‘by more liberal views and by a more compas- 
(art, inculcate lenity, forbearance, and sympathy, he became 
tof amour, reprosch, and censure.' It is exceedingly pain- 
werve this exclusive, sectarian, and rancorous spirit of the 
js against their suffering fellow-Protestants, simply and 
ta difference of sentiment as to the sacrament of the Sup- 
(t only was this spirit utterly unamiable, and utterly alien 
(irit of genuino Christianity, but it was making war upon 
temential principles of the Reformation—liberty of thought, 
tof private jadgment ; it was the assumption of the infal- 
(hich they condemned in the Pope; it was an attempt to 
hheir fellow-Protestants of what they themselves claimed as 
tad to bring the reason and judgment of others into slavish 
to their dictation. 
fuchess of Suffolk and other English refugecs resident in 
fore in some danger of expulsion, because they could not 
} to the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation. The Senate, 
nag propensities and Lutheran intolerance, were 
point of commanding them to depart, and were only 
m doing so by the interposition of Philip Melancthon. 
exiles,” said this amiable Reformer, in answer to the 
funciations of some against thom, “are to be retained, suc- 
fad cherished, not aflicted and harassed by any harsh ven- 
articles of the Christian faith they are sound, and 
‘us on certain points, as they certainly do, they 
Crammer, pp. 383, Si4,—Ruchat, Histoire de bs 
619-452, 
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now ill at ease, At his req: 





with a ferocity not less relent! 
the bigoted and infatuated ques 
survived her not many hours. 
mildness and suavity of his mi 
have beon in his intercourse w 
persocutors have been; but b 
Mary's prime minister, will r 
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n to the flames at Smithfield, she still remained 
waiting till Providence should send more favour- 


that in coming to this resolution she had 
y. Though Gardiner had now been called to his account, 
fanlice could no longer hurt her, yet other malignant spirits 


‘were conspiring her destruction, While she and Mr. 
re thinking themselves happily settled at Wesol, and white 
|e thelr exile was agreeably and insensibly gliding away, 
rectived a friendly communication from Sir John 

m1 Queen Mary's ambassador in the Netherlands, to the 
plot had been formed in Eugland for arresting them; 
who had gone to the baths in tho direction of 

'done so with this intention, and not for the benefit of his 
i } that Henry, Duke of Brunswick, who was 
‘mortal enemy, and would permit none of his subjects to 
t! was shortly to pass by Wesel with his troops, 

ance of Austria against the French king ; and that the 

0 intercept the duchess and her husband by meana of 


ini . In consequence of their departure from Wesel, 
‘Protestant congregation in that place, many of the 
which depended upon them, was broken up and dis- 
following them, and others proceeding to Basle! They 
Castle, under the Palgrave's protection, till, their 
them, they had the prospect af suffering great pri- 


ciroumstances, when ready to sink into do- 
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(tw twas granted. Upon this assurance the ducheas and 
Bertie, with their children and all their domestics, attended 
ly four horsemen to protect them, left Windsheim for Poland, 
rll, 1957, directing their steps towards Frankfort. In their 
they encountered many hardships, and were even in danger of 
(lives from a party of the landgrave's soldiers. The captain, 
(warn man of a tarbelent temper, forcing them into quarrel 
Es apaniel belonging to Mr. Bertie, set upon our travellers on 
Mighway with his horsemen, who thrust their boar-spears into 
faggon in which the children and female servants were travel- 
| A stroggle ensued, in which the captain's horee was slain 
him. The rumoar that the landgrave's captain was murdered 
(etain Walloons, immediately spread through the neighbouring 
(p and villages, and exasperated the people against Mr. Bertie, 
(it passing through one of the towns, would have been taken 
tauntered by the townsmen and the captain's brother, had he 
prailing himself of a ladder which he eaw leaning on the window 
got up to the garret of the house, where he parried attack 
time with his dagger snd rapier, The burgomaster at 
‘making bis appearance, Mr. Bertie offered to surrender him- 
trial, on condition of his being defended by the magistrate 
| the fury of the multitude, Having received security to this 
be yielded, and was taken into custody, to wait the issue of a 













then despatched letters to the landgrave and to the 
of Expach, explaining the whole circumstances. On tho follow- 
early in the morning, the Earl of Erpach, who resided 
in = distance of eight miles, repaired to the town where Mr, 
imprisoned, and whither the duchess had been brought 
her wagyon. He had been previously informed who the atran- 
were he showed the duchess all the courtesy due to her rank, 

the towasmen observed, and understanding, besides, that 
capital wan alive, they, as well as the authors of the fray, were 
r ‘condact, and wished the whole affair hushed up. 
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Matters being accommodated, the duchess and Mr. Bertit 
cveded on their journey towards Poland, where, on their al 
they wero kindly welcomed and treated with @ princely liberal 
the king, who honoured them with the earldom of Crozan, fp 
gelia.! In this place they continued to reside in tranguillli 
honour, exercising authority in name of the king, till the de 
Quon Mary, when they returned to England? Ox their 
how happy a change to the better had taken place! These ru 
persecutors, Gardiner, Mary, and Pole, were now in thelr g 
In their cases the triumphing of the wicked was short, ax 
accession of Elizabeth, a Protestant queen, put an end to the a 
ency of Romanism in England. 4 

In the year 1562, a series of her friond Latimer’s sermons, 
had been preached in her hall at Grimsthorpe Castle, in 166 
collected and published by Augustine Bernher, a Swiss, wh 
been the faithful friend and attendant of Latimer. These se 
were published “by the instant request of the godly learned, 
beit, not so fully and perfectly a4 they were uttered," and the, 
dedicated by Bernher to the duchess. In the dedication, wh 
dated Southam, 2d October [1562], he dwells particularly ap 
solf-devotion to the Protestant faith, which had forced her tos 
sanctuary on foreign shores? After advorting to the labout 
sufferings of Latimer, and imploring God, by his Spirit, to 
every faithful Christian to earnest prayer that Queen Eliz 
who then swayed the English scoptro, might be aasisted, by J 
grace, in building the church, and in overthrowing wicke 


' Buch is the name in Poxe’s Aets and Moxumenty; but “it may be 
‘Samogitin, called in Polish Hiestivo Zaudakie, is intended."—Note of 
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|) @perntition, and idolatry in all their forms, ho adds, “To the which 
|| Githfal prayers, that all they which fear God may be the better 
sccouraged, I have set forth these sermons, made by this holy man 
if God, and dedicated them to your grace, partly because they were 
preached in your grace’s house at Grimathorpe by this reverend 
Gther and faithful prophet of God, whom you did nourish, and whose 
Getrine you did most faithfully embrace, to the praive of God, and 
teqeakable comfort of all godly hearts: the which did with great 
sniration marvel at tho excellent gifts of God, bestowed upon your 
gee, to giving unto you euch a princely spirit, by whose power and 
Yates you were able to overcome tho world, to forsake your posses- 
|) tenn lands, and goods, your worldly friends and native country, 
|| your high estate and estimation, with the which you were adorned, 
|) eifte become an exile for Christ and his gospel’s sake ; to choose 
miher to suifer adversity with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
fiewares of the world with a wicked conscience ; esteeming tho 
Phokes of Christ greater treavures than the riches of England. 
Whereas the worldlings are far otherwise minded ; for they have 
Geir pleasures amongut the pots of Egypt; they eat, drink, and make 
erry, not pasting what become of Christ or his gospel ; they be so 
trinken with the aweet delicates of this miserable world, that they 
Will not taste of the bitter morsels which tho Lord hath appointed 
ted prepared for his chosen childron, and especially friends. Of the 
which be did make you most graciously to taste, giving unto your 
gee his Spirit, that you were able in all the turmoils and griev- 
teem the which you did receive, not only at the hands of those 
which were your professed enemics, but also at tho hands of them 
which pretended friendship and good-will, but secretly wrought 
terow and mischief, to be quict and patient, and in the end brought 
Year grace home again into your native country; no doubt to no 
ther end but that you should bea comfort unto the comfortleas, 
‘eto instrament by the which his holy name should be praised, 
Sd is gospel propayated and spread abroad, to the glory of his 
Mey naine, snd your eternal comfort in Christ Jesus: unto 
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Aaughter and the son already 
married to Reginald Grey, 
John Wingfield. The son, 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
On the death of his mother 
Willoughby of Eresby, 

in all respects as a baron; 
was admitted to this dignity 
Loni Burghley, Lord High 
quecn. He was distinguished 
talents, Ho is described by 
queen's first swordsmen, and = 
In 1587, at the avige of Zatphex 
the forces of that garrison, a1 
mander-in-chief of the horse a 
upon the resignation of the 1 
general of the English auxilia 
where he gathered fresh mility 
France with an army of 4000 
varre, who, in a letter to Queer 
gium upon him, and upon the 
may, madam, be entirely satis! 
—<—_—_—_—$_——— 





‘and more do honour to your judgmont in your choice 
}, and increase the obligation I lie under already to your ma- 
_ His lordship being at Spa, in Germany, for the recovery of 
Ith, at the timo of the threatened invasion of England by the 
) “invincible armada,” the queen wrote him, with her own 


(friendly letter, urging him to return, that she and the country 
have the benefit of his military skill. He returned to England 
erences of Dave 1598, From the 
opinion of him, he might have enjoyed a large share of 
(our, liad he cultivated it with the arts of a courtier. But 
Piaget eceaecctea seit hat at aration te 
foumness and sssiduity necessary to a court life, and he used to 
Himself that he was none of the reptilia.! 
frine steadfastly maintained the Protestant principles, for 
bis parents had suffered, and of which his very name was eal- 
to remind him. ‘Trained up in the nurture and admonition 
lord, he exhibited the ornamental deportment of the Chris- 
sd when the eun of his life was about to eet, he looked forward 
(yfal and confident anticipation to an immediate admission, 
into the blessed presence of God, and to a glorious 
at the great day, His last will and testament, made at 
k, of which be was governor, and dated August 7, 1599, is 
ble, beginning thaa:—In the name of the blessed Divino 
| RT a lon bahar 


Beeeeapni ie teaty tty wh feel bappicen 8 
surrection at the general jadgment, when, by his incom- 
stice and mercy, having satisfied for my sinful soul, and 
in his heavenly treasure, his almighty voice shall call 
together with the soul to everlasting comfort or 

| Nanaten's Fragments Regal, p24. 














discomfort.” He concludes with these words:—“For J am sure m 
Redeemer liveth, and be shall stand the last upon the earth, and, 
thongh after worms destroy this body, yet shall I see God in my 
flesh, whom I myself shall see, and mine eyes shall behold, and 80 
other for me, though my reins are consumed within mo.” 

His lordship died in 1601, and, according to the desire expressed in 
his will, was buried in the parish church of Spilaby, where a mona 
mont was erected to his memory. He was married to Mary, daughter 
to John Vere, Earl of Oxford, sister and heir to Edward, seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford. By this Indy, who survived him thirteen years, be 
loft issue, five sons and a daughter, Katharine, married to Sir Lewis 
‘Walson, of Rockingham Castle, in the county of Northampton, afters 
wards Lord Rockingham. He was succeeded by his eldest « 
Robert, who was created Earl of Lindsey in the reign of Churles I! 


» Collins’ Peerage, vol. ii, pp. 9-11. 











ANNE DE TSERCLAS, 


‘Wire OF BisnoP HOOPER. 


LEAENED friend, visiting Dr. Thomas Fuller, author 
te of British Church History and of the Worthies of Eng- 
Yand, who was then residing at Cambridge, askod him 
‘the subject of his studies. “I am collecting,” said 
Poller, “the witnesses of the trath of the Protestant 
(i through all ages, even in the depth of Popery, conceiving it 
le, hough dificult, to evidence them!” “It is needless pains,” 
his friend; “for I know that I am descended from Adam, 
(& T cumot prove my pedigree from him.” The excellent lady 
(om we now write was a witness to the truth of the Protestant 
om, and under the reign of the bloody Mary suffered severely 
in her dearest earthly relative. Her maiden name was Anno 
ferelas; but in regard to her parentage, we are in Fuller’s pro- 
(eat as to nome of hia Protestant witnesses—thia wo find it 
WW to evidence. Our historians and biographers are conflicting 
ber native country, and they give us no information as to her 
(i. Were the observation of Fuller’s friend « sound one, we 
tdimuise all such inquiries as superfluous, and simply remind 
(adler onoe for all, that our heroines sprang from the same ori- 
Mock with the rest of mankind. But the observation was made 
‘Traditions ittastrative mre, 
pray omy erat of Karly English History and Literati 
i} 
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more in jest than in sober earnest; for Fuller's friend was “an 
lent scholar, who could be humorous, and would be serious, 
was himself disposed." No reflecting person would seriously 
tain that the pains taken to ascertain the parentage of such 
entitled to the remembrance of posterity is useless labour. 
knowledge of their parentage often throws Hght on the formal 
their minds, and helps to explain how their talents and char 


Ballinger, dated Basle, June 17, 1659, he says, “I wish to 
whether Hooper married a wife from among you yonder, or h 
Basle,"* In his Acts and Monuments he makes her a native of 
gundy, a province of France ;* but whether he derived this in! 
tion from Ballinger, who, no doubt, could inform him corre; 
ancertain, Strype, in one part of his Zocleriaatioal Memorials,| 
‘that she was “a Helvetian woman,” or a native of Switzerland 
another place he calls her “a discreet woman of the Low 
trica”* From one of Hooper's letters to Ballinger, in 1549, 
wards quoted, we learn that her parenta lived about fifteen| 
from Antwerp, in the Netherlands; but whether that was 

ginal place of residence or not, we are unable to determine, 


cluded with certainty from her having received a liberal, 

of which her beautifal handwriting and her knowledge of the| 

tongue, in which such of her letters as have been preserva 

written, afford undoubted proofs. | 
On the continent sho had met with John Hooper, 

Dr. Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, “a great acholar 

guist,"* who, upon the passing of the bloody act as to the 


} Zurich Lettere, second serie, . 38. * 1d, veh via p68] 
# Thi, vol, iiy part i, p. 999. 4 18id, wok ti, part i. p 470 
* Poller's Worthies of Englend, vol. il,, p. 280, 
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fp the reign of Henry VIIL, being exposed to peril for his 
(tant principles, had left England and travelled in France, Ire- 
Bolland, and Switzerland, in which latter country he lived 
(nt Basle and partly at Zurich, where he formed a lasting 
hip with the excellent and learned Henry Ballinger. The 
date of her marriage with Hooper is uncertain. It must have 
place at least more than a year before they left Zurich for 
ad, which was in the spring of 1549; as at that time they had 
daughter, named Rachel, who was “cutting her teeth.” On 
jarting with Ballinger and his family, all were deeply affected, 
tas the endearing friendship that subsisted botween them ; and, 
le remarkable, Hooper, on that occasion, though the throne of 
pd wns now filled by Edward VI, a reforming prince of high 
fe, and everything aagured well for the Reformation in that 
(anticipated and spoke in language prophetic of his future 
fom. “In all probability,” said Ballinger, “King Edward 
tise you toa bishopric. If so, don’t suffer your elevation to 
you forgetful of your old friend in Switzerland. Let us, from 
time, have the satisfaction of hearing from you.” Hooper 
fed, *No chango of place nor of station, no accession of new 
(shall ever render me unmindful of yourself and my other 
(tors here. You may depend on my carefully corresponding 
fom. Bat it will not be in my power to write you an account 
{last mews of all; for (taking Ballinger by the hand) others 
form you of my being burned to ashes in that very place 
| in the meanwhile, I shall labour most for God and tho 
[ma 

tarrative of Mrs, Hooper's journey from Zurich to London, 
pany with Mr. Hooper, their infant daughter, and ono or 
ttendants, is given in Hooper's letters to Bullinger." On the 
of March, 1649, they arrived at Strasburg, whore thoy re- 
ff Ul the @d of April, when they proceeded to Mayence, and 
| J Pose's Acts end Mosseeats, vol. iii, p. 119. 

1 Bee Zerieh Letters, fret portion, 











entered that city on the 5th, after encountering no small da 
sea, and Gnding from experience that the innkeepers betwei 
two cities were “barbarous Seythians and harsh uncivilized 
Leaving Mayence, they landed at Cologne, on the 11th of Ap 
oa the lith, starting from that city, they directed their 
throagh the barren and sandy plains of Brabant to Antwerg 
they reached on the 18th of the same month, At Antwe 
rested for some days, in arder to recruit Mrs. Hooper and tl 
who were greatly exhausted by the fatigue of the journey. 
their stay in that city, Mra. Hooper wrote to her mother, w) 
at the distance of about fifteen miles from it, sending the fet 
mossenger. Her father had recently died; but, communicatik 
much slower then than it is in our day, she knew nothing 
event till the messenger brought her the aillicting tiding 
manner fn which her brother treated her letter affords an) 
of the power of false religion in extinguishing the tenderest 
of the human heart, “Her mother,” says Mr. Hooper, “ 
the letter, and gave it my wife's brother to read, who imm 
threw it into the fire without reading it You eee the + 
Christ are true, that the brother shall persecate the brotha 
sake of the word of God."! This brother, in the depth of } 
tical blindness, was enraged that his sister had bocome a 
and the mistress of a heretical priest; for, according 
of his church, he would not allow that she could be tl 
priest. He would probably have beon much better 
ahe retired to a convent, though a clerical seraglio, of, if 
regulated, in which she would have lod a useless life, manuf 
Agnus Deis, woollen palls for the shoulders of bish 
Popish trumpery; or practising self-imposed i 
her beads, marking herself with numerous 
images, and worshipping Popiah relics; while the 
woman—her duties as a daughter, a wife, or a moth 
at nought. Mrs. Hooper and the child having t 
1 Zurich Letters, frst series, p. 63. 
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wength, tho amall company proceeded to London, whither 
dived in health and safety before the close of May. 

i return to England, becoming chaplain to the Duke of 
tt, Hooper laboured with indefatigable diligence as a Chris- 
jlster, expounding the Scriptures to crowded and attentive 
e@ tn and about London, onco every day, often two or three 
ed frequently preaching at court before the king and council, 
be exhorted with great freedom, in his Lent sermons on 
te effect a more thorough reformation of the church. In 
to Ballinger, dated London, June 25 (1549), he says, “There 
(¢ persons here who read and expound the Holy Scriptures 





re, two of whom read in St. Paul's cathedral four 
= I mywelf, too, as my slender abilities will allow me, 
masion upon the ignorance of my brethren, read a public 

‘A Them: have been printed ly the Parker Society. 
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lecture twice in the day, to so numerous an audience that the 
cannot contain them.”' On the 7th of April, 1500, the k 
the chancellor, offered him the bishopric of Gloucester. | 
declined to accept it, among other reasons, first, because, ao 
to the form of the oath of supromacy,? exacted before conse 
he would have to ewear by God, the anints, and the holy g 
whereas he believed that in an oath God alone ought to be a} 
to;? and, secondly, because of his scruples as to wearing th 
copal dress, the “ Aaronical habits,’ as he termed it, enjol 
Parliament to be worn by whoever should be inaugurated a 
at his consecration, and which were alzo to be worn, not only 
administration of the sacraments, but at public prayers. 

garded the vestments not indeed os evil in themselves, but) 
as matters of indifference, as they appeared to him to obser 
dignity of Christ's priesthood, and to foster vanity, hypocrit 
superstition. The king and the council would have yielded 
scruples, and, in compliance with his request, would have 
crated him without any other rite of consecration than Ww) 
apostles practised, namely, the imposition of hands. But the} 
and particularly Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, “a mont | 
man, and in other respects a valiant defender of the gospel,” a 
Martyr describes him, were so strong against the adoption 
other form of consecration than what had been prescribed by, 
ment, making light of the nse of veatmenta and of other cera 
as being mers matters of indifference, that Hooper, persevd 
his objections, was, January 27, 1551, committed to prison b, 
of the privy council, who, on finding the bishops 80 pertix 


1 Zurich Letters, first series, p. 65. | 
* Fuller, when he wrote his Lectesiastical History, had conceived the oath 
been that of canonical obedience, but he corrects the mistake in his 4 
England, vol. it, p. 220. be 
? This oath, in the Prayer Book of 1549, ended thus: “So help me God, a 
and the holy evangelists!” Ia the Prayer Book of 1852, it was altered 
hy Jews Christ." —See Liturgiee of Edward VI, Parker 
pp. 169, 339. = 





with Ghem.* About a fortnight after, overcome by the ob- 
of the bishops, he submitted himself and his cause to the 
of the privy council, the reault of which was that, on the 
z sh following, he was consecrated at Lambeth in the usual 
esbited in « long scarlet chimere (furnished with sloeves of 
| awn) down to the foot, having under it a white linen rochet, 
ring upon his head a square cap.* 
income of his bishopric was 2000 crowns per annwm. In 
lke diocese of Gloucester and that of Worcester were united 


Puller, “that the refusing of one is the way to get to 
‘But be it known that as our Hooper had double dig- 
treble diligence, painfully preaching God's Word, piously 


were all zealous against Popery, why, chen, so keen sticklers for mere 
, which could de nothing is the battle against Antichrist, the more expecially 


‘Here wax a hrave-hearted, valiant, faithful, auconquerable man, prepared to 
(the death tive battles of the Lord against the Papacy, and if he did not choose 
‘ben chimere and rochet, which he thougut would entangle his movemouts in 
anmear, why sot allow hic to fight in the homely, rearts rustic 
Ri 


im the reign of Queen Mary, took something like 

Wiew of the matter; for siversity tends powerfully to clear the mental 
oy ne ‘Writing to Hooper from prisoa, in answer to a letter re- 
stove of Christian cerdour and affection, highly 

eases = But wow, my dear brother, foresmach os I understand 


‘the which the world 90 furiously rageth in thete our days ; 
a eeeclorleieme piabebea ret aad sisdom 
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living as he preached, and patiently dying as he lived, being? 
tyred at Gloucester, nuno 1555."2 

In lesa than « mouth after his consecration, Mra. Hooper em 
letter to her friend Ballinger. She says little about the tut 
the bishop had met with on account of his opposition to vestm 
but she expresses her deep obligations to the paternal interest! 
linger took in herwelf and in Mr. Hooper; for such is the hut 
designation she gives her husband, and always afterwards gare! 
not venturing to apply to him the proud name of “my lonl 
bishop.” Her letter evinces tho pains she bestowed on the 
tion, and especially on the religious education of her daughter 
does it less clearly show how delighted she was in the 
ministerial Isbours of Hooper and in their success; but sppn 
sive lest he might impair his health by undue exertion, abe 
nestly requests Bullinger to unge him to beware of undertak 
greater amount of labour than his strength could bear, 

“Lhave received your letter, most Christian air, in which, 
a glass, I perceive how greatly you are interested for ws. 
though I acknowledge myvelf quite incapable of retarning yo 
thanks I ought for your especial friendship towards na, I wi 
cease from offering them; and I heartily pray God and the ¥ 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he may abundantly recompens 
as T am unable to do so myself. I will not acquaint you wit 
reason of Master Hooper's imprisonment, until I have com 
cated to him your letter, which at present is quite out of my p 
for he went down to his eee as coon as he was discharged. I 
not but that he will satisfy your desire as soon as he is inft 
of it; and this seems to me far more convenient, than for ) 
make the attempt without consulting him. But as you i: 
how my daughter Rachel is going on, I consider it my daty ti 
you some information concerning her. First, then, you mut 
that she is well acquainted with English, and that sho has lo 





' Worthies of Eagtond, 0h li p. 280. 
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fithin these three months the form of giving thanks, tho 
(ndmenta, the Lord's prayer, the apostles’ creed, together 
ft and second palms of David. And now, aa she knows 
her letters, she is instructed in the catechism.’ If I 
him German T should more frequently take pen in hand, 
© son should happen to come to England, I shall havea 
ortunity both of writing, aud also, ia some measure, of 
(our paternal affection for us, aud which I value more 
(heat treasures of gold orsilver, . . 2. . 

Fou wismall gold coin, in which the effigy of the King of 
very well expressed, as 3 return for the token you sent 
for which sho thanks you in her childish prattle, and 
best Jove, Tentreat you to recommend Master Hooper 
| moderate in his labour; for he preaches four, or at lenat 
eevery day; and I am afraid lest these over-abundant 
ihould occasion a premature decay, by which very many 
hungering after the Word of God, and whose hunger is 
4 from the frequent anxiety to hear him, will be deprived 
(ir teacher and his doctrine. « + [have forwarded 
| to Master Hooper, and will take care to send you his 
fewell. Salute Master Bibliander* and his wife, Master 





foper, in m letter to Bullinger, dated Gloucester, August 1, 1551, bears 
Men Hooper's seal im the religious education of their daughter. “ She 
frequently bears from her mother the great commendation of the country 
she was bor, and she is with great care and diligence instructed in 
Which she formerly male to the church, by means of your kindness and 
eof Maxter Bibliander. She sorely complains of roy wot mure frequently 
her 80 ‘schurch and puch faithful ministers of Christ, She now 
fe pleee of e# & token of her reverence and respect, one-half to your- 
(to the wife of Master Bibliander; and she heartily thanks her heavenly 
[eee ce ne let of Bs bly 
Wek Letters, Gest veries, p. 92. 
parted ae ‘born in 1504, st Bischoffzel, near St. Gall. 


“DOtiander 

for of theslagy at Zarich, where he died in 1564. tn the correspondence 
‘hein termed “the most erodite Bibliander;" and four eminent English 
hagees, fa writing to Bullinger, describe hin as “ that chief ornameat of 
ite Bibliaades,"—Zwrich Letters, 
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Gualter! and Pollican’ and their wives, Master Zainglit 
wife, to whom also I send a golden coin stamped with 
effigy—London, April 3[1851] Your most dutiful, 

“ Axxx pe Tserchas, now 

“My maid Joanna® ealutes you, as does her husband, 
ter of the French church. When you write to Master 
myself, take care that your letters are carefully sealed; fo 
certain busy-bodies who are in the habit of opening a 
them, if by any means they ean do it:"* 

In another letter written to Bullinger, and dated 
October 27, 1551, she says, “Greeting. When the bea 
was with us, there were two reasons which prevented n 
ing your lettter; the one, because I am unable to expres 
ments in German; the other, becauso I was overwhel 
many and urgent engagements, that scarce any leisure 
me, Yot the regard I bear you drew me aside a little 
my employments, and compelled me altogether to put 1 
another time. . . - . I justly lament your absence 
stood forth 8 my most excellent friend, nay rather, Im 
patron; and who have go obliged me by your favours, t 
even to pledge my life, much leas my property, I should 
to return your kindness, Wherefore, since my life an 
are not sufficient to repay my obligations, I must still 
debt. Oh! I wish that the distance of place did not sep 


1 Rodolph Gualter was on eminent Protestant minister of Zorich. He vi 
in 1537; and bis diary of that journey ix still preserved at Zurich, He 
of various theological works—See Indices to Zurich Letters 

sa, Cara Palican hal tha chai of checloy sud Heteewi the nian 
<- jah eng prs He died September 14, 1856, and was 

tor Mortyr—M'Cric’s Reformation én Italy, p. 33—Zwrich Letter 
Pp. 138, 509. Tho celebrated Tigurine Latin vation of the Bikes 
by Pellioan and Dibliander ; Leo Juda, whose work it ebiedly was, having 
was flaished. ‘The apoerypha was translated from the Greek by P. Ch 
‘New Testament is Erasmus's translation, revised ani corrected by Guat 

® Jonna was marcied, 2d June, 1560, to Richard Vauville, pastor of th 
pair lene “a worthy and learned mien,’—Zurich Letters, frst 

nr, 
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theg as interval, that we might enjoy the same intimacy as here- 
fics Bat T hope that you will shortly visit England, which if 
(evil sccomplish, I shall then consider myself most fortunate in 
Hetagaln permitted to enjoy your long-wished-for society. I pray 
huey father, to salute your wife, my mother, affectionately in my 
(ah wealeo all my other friends. Farewell. 
‘"Miebel, thank God, ia in excellent health, and salutes you and 
(er wif, and begs yoor blessing, and prays that in your bleasing 
bdimy deign to bless her also, 
| “ Byer your entire and obliged friend, 
“ Axe Hoover.” ' 
lie Hooper's friends wore now afraid that both she and the 
hip, from thelr prosperous worldly circumstances, might imagine 
(they had obtained an earthly paradise, and become proud, 
filly, and perhaps forgetful of their old acquaintances. “I 
Y you” exys Martin Micronins, in « letter to Bullinger, “to 
[t your influence in recommending to him [Hooper] meckness 
Exhort Mra Anne, his wife, not to entangle her 
with the cares of this life. Let her beware of the thorns by 
(ithe Word of God is choked. It is a most dangerous thing for 
(ho fs in the service of Christ to hunt after riches and honours. 
Padmonitions will have much weight with them both."* Pro- 
ley ne no doubt made many forget themselves. But there is 
Hidenes that either Mrs. Hooper or the bishop was spoiled by 
| elevation. Both of them conducted themselves humbly and 
ily, cultivating piety towards God and beneficence towards men. 
| remembered and maintained ancient friendships. Neither 
‘nor idleness, much Jess rioting, was to be seen in their 
i which, from the good behaviour of all the inmates, and from 
fegular reading of the Scriptures, and the regular observance 
—— achureh. In the com- 
ot dinnertime, a table was spread, covered with whole- 





aa + Mid, second portion, p. 576. 
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some and sabstantial food, with which the poor of the lt 
their residence were amply supplied.t 

But if there were moments in which they did feel disposed, | 
height of prosperity, to say,“ My mountain standeth strong, 
shall never be moved,” or, “I shall die in my reat? the de 
King Edward, and the accession of his sister Mary to the thron 
sipated all such finttering dreams, and darkened all their! 
earthly prospects. Mary's fanatical Popish bigutry being u 
sally known, Mra. Hooper and the bishop now anticipated 
cast into the furnace of persecution, and tried to look the eril) 
the face. They frequently conversed together on what mi 
awaiting them, and it is pleasing to find them, while experi 
within « severe conflict between affection and duty, coming | 
resolution to be true to the Protestant cause whatever might h 
to allow no considerations of private interest, no proferments | 
tinctions, and no sufferings, neither imprisonment, banishme 
death, to shake their fidelity to it. ‘They encouraged each of 
an intrepid unwavering confession of Christ in the face of 
peril, from the precious promises in which He secures to alll hi 
ful servants a happy termination to all their trials, and ag 
reward to their fidelity at death and at the last day, Often dj 
derive comfort from repeating to one another and from etadyin 
words of the Saviour: “ Who then is a faithful and wiso servant 
his Lord hath made raler over his household, to give them 
due season? Blessed is that servant whom his Lord when he) 
shall find a0 doing. Verily I my unto you, that he shall ma 
ruler over all his goods.” “My good wife," anys Hooper, in | 
to Mrs, Hooper, dated October 3, 1553, to be afterward 
largely quoted, after he had been for some time 
abominable prison, and suffering the ill-nsge of a brutal jaile 
troubles are not yet generally, as they were in our good | 
time, soon after the death and resurrection of our Saviow 
Christ, whereof he spake in St. Matthew (chap. xxiv,, of 

1 Poe's dete and Monuments, vol. vig p. 614, 








the chapter, wherein is contained the last 
(E doubt not) both for you and me, and 





|. ia hme rca 
way did thoy mutually endeavour to prepare themeslves 
evils, Their fears were but too speodily and 

ted. An abrupt termination was put to the unceasing 
sxertions which both of them, in their respective spheres, 
naking to instruct the ignorant in the truths of God's 
(to promote the temporal comfort of the poor and the 
ound them. Not more than six weeks after Mary was 
Quoen of England, namely, September 1, 1563," Mra. 
ff tho trinl of having the bishop torn from her embraces. 
and brought to London, Gardiner’s first quea- 
-whether he was married. “Yea, my lord,” answered 
and will not be unmarried till death unmarry me” Dur 
fmof Mary the perseouting Popish bishops never failed 
Vand insult the married Protestant ministers, who ap- 
{bre them, on this point. Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, a 
4a man naturally of a mild pacific temper, but an example 


‘their good natural disposition, and in spite of the 

of polite letters, treated Hooper with contumely 
calling him “beast,” and telling him that this of 
ycondemn him. Other questions having been put 
hho wns committed close prisoner to the 
aimed queen ces the 20th of July that year. 
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Fleet! “And is our marriage a matter of reproach, a sa 
crime,” Mra, Hooper might well say, on hearing of the bisho, 
mination ; “has not our Lord expressly said, ‘A man shall 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife! Hay 
inspired apostle said, ‘Marriage is honourable in all} anid en} 
bishop to be ‘the husband of one wife!’ Is not ‘forbidding to 
givenas a mark of Antichrist! Verily these men make void 
of God by their traditions and inventions.”* 

Tt was a great aggravation of Mra. Hooper's distress tot 
the wretebed condition of the bishop in prison, how he had; 
allotted him for his bed but a little pad of straw, a rotten «| 
with a tick containing only stew Gatos ana ea 







buted to her husband's necessities, that they 
proceeded against as heretics, 

Advised by the bishop and her friends, who all 
‘as to the future prospects of the Reformers in Englar 


fal farewell of her husband, not expecting to se lim agai) 
work, as ahe never did, she embarked for Holland, takin 

Rachel, her eldest child, but Jeaving bebind her in Englan 
fant and only other child, Daniel, who had been born aioe ¢ 
to England. Aniring at Antennae Senay 
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[geo lat edly to Rranktor. At Frankfort she met 


Protestants from England and other lands, who had fled 
}seape persecution. From the love of their society, and 
Hee estptiey atvactages, che rented a house in that 








(Fr Raemerbere nd hare of Bis Miceli, Prankers. 


she purposed to continue till sho saw how Providence 
leased to dispose of her husband. She connected herself 
(reign church there, under the pastoral superintendence 
|. eee 


Oe ee Pollauus was minister of the Preach 

At Glastonbury, Somersetshire, which hid fled from Strasburg 

the Interim, ‘The Duke of Somerset, who, on the dissolution of the 
(ed bert gifiod with the abbey of Glastonbury, one of the dinest of thove 
hehe of architecture, converted it into a woollen maunfactory for the 
lanus's congregation, who were movily woollen wearers, promising to 
endl other requisites to carry co their manufactures, and allotting them 


(dwelling, and plots of lad for feeding their coms. ‘The fall of the duke 
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The English government having permitted her and the bishop to 
correspond by letter, she was not ignorant of his condition and feel 
ings when in prison. Of this correspondence, by which, in ths 
circumstances, they perhaps comforted and encouraged each other 
more effectually than they could have done by personal intercourss, 
‘the only portion extant is one of Hooper's letters to her, formerly 
referred to, written October 13, 1553, about six woeks after his im 
prisonment, A few extracts will afford an idea of the beautiful 
apostolic spirit and sentiments of Hooper; and from the tone of the 
letter it is evident that he felt that he was writing to one whose spirit 
aud sentiments had been cast in the same mould. “As he that war 
borm after the deah persecuted, in times past, him that was bart 
after the spirit, even so it is now (Gen. xxi), Therefore, forsomuch 
aa we live in this life amongst so many great perils and dangers, wt 
must be well assured by God's Word how to bear them, anil How 
patiently to take them as they are sent to ua from God. We mest 
also assure ourselves that there is no other remedy for Christians in 
the time of trouble than Christ himself hath appointed ua Ts St 
Luke be giveth us this commandment:— Ye shall possess yoor 
lives in patience’ (chap. xxi), . . . . When troubles happes, he 
biddeth us be patient, and in no cause violently or soditiously 
resist our persecutors (Rom. viii), because God hath such care and 
charge of us that he will keep, in the midst of all troubles, the very 
hairs of our head, #0 that one of them ehall not fall to the grousil 
without the will and pleasure of our heavenly Father. And seeing 
he hath auch care for the hairs of our head, how much more doth be 
care for our life itself? Wherefore, let God's adversaries do what 
they list, whethor they take life or take it not, they ean do ua no burt; 































put « atop for n time to their industry ; but in November, 105), reesiving nesewed ee 
couragement from the priry council, they began again to prosper. Mary's accession te 
the thirone threatened disaster to these foreign Protestants, and 
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(tir crnelty hath no further power than God permitteth thom ; 
(hat which cometh anto us by the will of our heavenly Father 
be no harm, no loss, neither destruction unto us; bat rathor 
wealth, and felicity.” 

(er recommending to her, when she found herself pressed down 





[Biction, to rend the th, 22d, 90th, ist, 39th, 69th, 77th, and 
panies, as also Eccles. iv. and Col. iii., which were well fitted 
jodace patience and to impart comfort, he says—“ Remember 
Although your life, as the life of all Christian men, is hid, and 
teeth mot what it is, yet it is anfe (as St. Paul saith) with God 
heist; and when Christ shall appear, then ehall our lives be 
(open (ise, rendered conspicaous) with him in glory. But in 
(eantime, while setting our affections upon the things above, we 

‘guffer whatever God shall send unto us in this mortal 
‘And in the close, after expressing his apprehension that his 
fecnment would issue in his shortly being put to death, he adds, 
fewill bedone! Iwish, in Christ Jesus, our only Mediator and 

constancy and consolation, that you may live for ever 
fever, whervof in Christ I doubt not; to whom, for his most 
ee tenn yom Amen.”! 

jam wach communications ns these, so overflowing with affection, 
th in Christian consolation, and ¢o strong in Christian faith and 
fade, Mrs. Hooper derived great support. It was comforting to 
foknow that he had got so much above the fear of death. At 
teane time, his frequent allusions to his probably speedy martyr- 
(must have excited in her breast deep emotions of anguish ; for 
‘not regard his fears aa exaggerated. Unwilling as she 














he lay in prison, especially as he was now kept in 
ose and servers confinement than when she left England, of 
one reason to contemplate the result with gloomy appre- 
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thing their own way, were violent, sanguinary, ferocious, a 
they hated her husband for his important services in behal 
Reformation; though in the reign of Edward VI. their 
against him, from their having fallen into disgrace, was ve 
Sho knew that, since the accession of Mary, these men, wh) 
fiercely and relentlessly persecuted the Protestants in the | 
Heary VIIL, were giving indications, now that they had aga 
to power, of an immensely increased ferocity, as if in revenge 
temporary ascendency of the Reformation in the reign of | 
VE Had the bishop, indeed, recanted, and had he shown 
as ready to support restored Romanism ss he had been ze 
advancing the Reformation, he might have disarmed their fur 
his life and his bishopric, or have even, a8 the reward of 3 
risen to higher dignity and wealth in the church; but she kt 
he was too conscientious and too magnanimous to betray) 
principled pliancy of disposition for any worldly consideratit 
had learned, too, though none had yet been brought to the # 
tho Protestant faith, that the Reformers in England, from t) 
augmenting fary of Gardiner and his party, were constantly 
ing to see the fires of Smithfield and other places lighted. N 
the reflection escape her, that to bring sach a mau as Mr. H 
that horrible punishment would, by these miscreants, be ag 
a masterly stroke of policy, as it would be cutting off one 
head doer,” a man eminently fitted for, and uncommonly ges 
disseminating the reformed principles, and would be ealeu 
inspire more general terror than the execution of an obscn 
vidual. All these things considered seemod to annihilate hy 
served to create a conviction, little short of certainty, thal 
socution of the measures now adopted for the extermination ¢ 
and of heretics, he had been marked out and doomed for deal 
‘Undor the agitation and sorrow caused by such reflectio 
‘Hooper was sustained, not only by epistolary intercourse 
bishop, but also by the sympathy she experieneed from 

tian friends, and especially from her venerated and 
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| Ballinger, who was deeply concerned on hearing accounts of 
(hacholy state of matters in England, and especially of the 
(alteation of the bishop ond herself, with whom he had enjoyed 
Mightful intercourse during their stay at Zurich. Hor present 
(itanees, and the state of her mind on account of the afflicted 
(lea of herself and of the Reformers in England generally, may 
(bored from letter which she wrote to that excellent man, in 
ftom very gratifying one sho had received from him. The 
fhe follows -— 

(eh health. I recognized, my venerable friend, in the letter 
(uly wrote me, your wonted kindness, You show yourself so 
about me that I could not expect more even if you were my 
| And, indeed, that letter wag doubly acceptable, both because 
(eimed that I was not neglected by you, and also because God 
{thas time visited me with a calamity, in which I was forced 
iy to lament the common condition of the church at lange, but 
(yewn individeal aflliction. My woman's mind being battered 
{hese two engines, what wonder if it seemed immediately about 
fewayl But the Spirit of the Lord was with me, and raised 
(elnistera to give me comfort, among whom you were one, by 
thiter I was especially refreshed. May the Lord Jesns repay 
(Wh his blessing! For after I had received and read it over, 
(by God's nasistance, to bear myself up agninst such a weight 
Gesity; and I am hitherto supporting myself, as far as Tam 
Wythe Word of God, often reading over ngain your letter to 
Wm to this dull flesh. You will perform an net, therefore, 
bef your kindness, if you will continue in this manner, by more 
ees to uphold me whom you have in some degree already: 





hud 
(isk you for expressing your wish that I were with you yon 
ietix there any other plico I should prefer. But since the 
\ipmy biusband’s bidding and the advice of my friends, has at 
(itive me from England, and conducted mo safe to Antwerp, 
Met myself of an opportonity of accompanying a party every 
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way suitable, and joinod my female relative at Frankfort, wherenom, 
by the mercy of God, the senate has granted liberty to the forges 
church for their whole ecclesiastical ministry, both of the Word sad 
sacraments, On this accouut I shall prefer remaining here in my orm 
hired house until I ace how the Lord shall deal with my hostel 
concerning whom, as I have not yet received any intelligence, 1a 
not a little anxious, But yet I know that he is under Ged’s air 
and I therefore acquiesce in the providence of my God ; and althoag 
this burden of widowhood is very painful, yet I comfort mywlf at 
far os I am able, by prayer and the Word of God. I entreat you fit 
Christ's sake, to ald me, both with your prayers and eorresponilme 
Salute, I pray you, most dutifully, my very dear gossip, your will 
with all your family, T salute Masters Bibliander, Pellican, Gaaken, 
Sebastian the schoolmaster, and all the brethren. T pray Almighty 
God continually to afford you an increase of his Spirit. Farewell, nif 
much esteemed and revered friend in Christ—Frankfort, April 2 
the day after the opening of the church of the White Virgins to 0% 
when Master Valerandus Pollanus, the husband of my relative, a8 
the chief pastor of the church, preached a sermon, and baptized B= 
young son in the Rhine, May God grant to this church » d= 
increase, and worthy of his name! Do you pray for it, ‘The yas 
himself, my kinsman, earnestly entreated me to salute you in ee 
name, and to commend his ministry to your prayers and those 
your colleagues. Again, farewell in Cliriwt L604. 

“Your god-daughter, Rachel, aalutes you and your wife. Danie"! 
is still in England, and I shall send % certain mest respectalii® 
matron, who has hitherto been living with me, to bring him bithe=" 
I commend my honoured husband to your prayera—Your ve 
loving friend, “ Axwe Hoorn" 

In compliance with the desire expressed in this letter, Bullingess? 
who was ever ready to minister to the relief of the suffering Protest 
ants, whether by hospitality towards such as had fled from other coun! 
tries to Switzerland to escape persecution, or by friendly epistolars) 


4 Zurich Letters, iret setien, pe 1. 

















aa were at a distance from him, did not 
to write, a he found opportunity, to a lady who 
‘in his esteem, and in whose welfare he had, 
he first knew her, taken a paternal interest. Nor was 
ulof ber and of her husband in his prayers. He testifies, 
the bad heard of the bishop's imprisonment, it was his 
‘at the throne of grace that their common heavenly 

oagh their common only Mediator, Jesua Christ, would 
| the bishop, and to his fellow-prisoners, faith and eon- 
the end. He had indeed refratued from corresponding 
sotwithstanding his having received from him two letters 
prison.’ This, however, did not proceed from forget- 
Uiminiabod affection, but from his doubts of finding the 
‘eafo conveyance for his letters, or from an apprehension 
jeorrespondence, if known to the government, might bo 
etext for imposing upon Hooper additional hardships. 
& in a subsequent communication to Mrs. Hooper, ex- 
(desire of writing to him, she earnestly urged him by all 
@, navaring him it would greatly oblige Mr. Hooper, 
‘expressed to her how much he longed for an epistle 
and much beloved friend, as well as complained of hav- 
feoeived from him the shortest answer in return to his 
faand he dirsetod! him as to the mode of a safe convey- 
our letter,” says she, “my loving friend, was very grati- 
ie thank you for continuing to be so anxious about 
too, very much, for your anxiety about Master 
ste 18 grace of God he bears everything, even his threat- 
h constancy and fortitude. Your letter, 1 know, will 
Stone eevee vend tcl enn sere tials Oey 


te Bags ce ies, weyers, wit he vein o 
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T entreat you, for Christ's sake, deny him not this com 
receive your letter, I will early take care that it shall be 
For hitherto, by the gooduess of God, ho has always been 
write to me, and to receive my letters; only take care thi 
ters are delivered at Strasburg, cither to Master Bare 
Master John Garner, the minister of the French church” 
“TI have been hitherto tolerably well,and bear this calamii 
as can. The Lord will aid and succour my weakness, 1 
of the prayers and sweet consolations of my good friends, 
Learnestly entreat you not to neglect me."* 

In a subsequent letter to Ballinger, dated Frankfort, No 
1054, she expresses the same carnest solicitude as here for 
in the continued sympathy and prayers of her Christian { 
acknowledges that she was wonderfully supported, thoug! 
felt her heart sinking under the pressure of grief, and alt 
to diewithin her, “I return you everlasting thanks,” saya 
dear and honoured friend, for your delightful letter, 
afforded me much comfort. I acknowledge and experieaci 
and perceive also in many others, what the Lord Chriat 
and I often soothe my mind, when wounded by anxiety 
sweet reflection that our God is faithful, I earnestly et 
therefore, not to cease pleading for me with the Lord in yo 
and by a letter from time to time to arouse my spirit, wi 
the truth, I very often feel to be all but dead through gri 
now require the aid of all godly persons, although I 
entirely forsaken of the Lord, who sometimes refreahes 


1 John Barcher was an Englishman who, having embraced the got 
driven by persecution, in the reign of Elenry VIIT., from his native land 
at Strasburg, ond was ® partner with Richard Hilles, another Engli 
refugee, ax a cloth merchant.—Zurich Letters, pps 246, 259, 

£ The letter is dated Frankfort, September 22,1554. —Zuriek Letters. Cire 

® There seems here to be an allusion to what Bullinger had said tn hia 
{Uo had probably reminded her, ax m means of confieming ber patience, tl 
forewarned his disciples:—" The servant is not greater than his Led. 
pervecated ie, they will also persecute youy” aud, “In the world ye shall 
tion, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the work.” 





4 


iting 

{trust in the Lord that the letter which you are writing 
taeband will afford him no leas consolation than the one 
(d in bis name I thank you for that service. He ia in- 
f of the kind attention of all godly persons, I wish 
fsometime have it in my power worthily to repay your 
very readiness to do so would show that I am not 
patitude. Bat you know me well.”* 
tintended letter to Hooper, which was written in Latin, 
farich, October 10, 1554, renched him in safety. It ina 
fand a traly apostolic epiatle, From its Christian pathos 
Uhbardly read it with dry eyes, and yet its powerfully 
(irit must have greatly confirmed his Christian resolation. 
} thing happened anto you,” ssys Ballinger, * my brother, 
6 did often times prophesy unto ourselves, at your being 
tld come to pass, especially when we did talk of the 
Uichriet, and of his success and victories, For you know 
{Daniel (chap. vill.) ‘His power shall be mighty, but 
frength; and he shall wonderfully destroy and make 
things, and shall prosper and practise, and he shall 
highty and the holy people after his own will!” Having 
(ows powerfial encourngements to suffer for the sake of 
(as concludes, “Therefore, seeing you have auch a large 
ttrong in the Lond, fight a good fight, bo faithfal unto 
jnsider that Christ, the Son of God, is your captain, and 
ae onan end martyrs 

+ » « « Happy are we if we depart in the 
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Hooper's reply was written on the eame day on which he rectal 
the letter, namely, on the 11th of December, same year, aol it 
breathes the spirit of a sublime and holy heroism, as will be sit 
by quoting a few sentences “Grace and pesos from the Tel! 
Your letter, my beloved brother, was very delightful to me be 
cause it was full of comfort. . . . . In this country the wou 
which Antichrist received is entirely healed, and he is once tt 
regarded as the head of the church, who is not even a mealet 
of the true ehurch of Christ. You will learn from others both 
my own situation, and the state of public affairs, We are sill 
involved in the greatest dangers, aa we have been for alnaost thi 
last eighteen months. The enemies of the gospel are every diy 
giving us more and more annoyance; we are imprisoned apart frat 
each other, and treated with every degree of ignominy. ‘They ant 
daily threatening us with death, which we are quite indigierent 
about; in Christ Jesus we boldly despise the sword and the dames: 
We know in whom we have believed, and we are sure that we shall 
lay down our lives in a good cause. Meanwhile aid us with your 
prayers, that He who hath begun # good work in us, will perform 
iteven unto the end. Weare the Lonfs, let Him do what 
good in his eyes, I entrest you to comfort occasionally, by your 
letter, that most exemplary and godly woman, my wife; and exbort 
her to bring up our chikiren carefully, Rachel your little god- 
daughter, an exceedingly well-disposed girl, and my son Daniel, and 
piously to educate them in the knowledge and fear of God."* 

Here is no shrinking or recoiling—no blanching or quailing at 
the prospect of the stake. In looking forward to it the earthly 
objects nearest his heart were his wife and his children; and yet the 
conjugal and parental ties, whieh naturally tended to strengthen his _ 
Attachment to life, did not shake his courage, or cause him for a 
moment hesitate in his hervic resolve to waerifice fe fur God and 
conscience. Tn one sense these ties may be said to have strength 
ened his courage and resolution; for had he recanted—the oaly 
" Zurich Letters, Grst weries, pp. 104-108, 











could escape the stake—the lawfulness of the 

| would have been one of the articles he would 
to abjure, and thus he would have acknowledged 
‘been only his mistress, his children bastards, and 










of religion and of honour in his heart revolted. 
" a8 has been justly said, “the married 
b observed to suffer with most alncrity, They were bear- 
joy to the validity nnd sanctity of their marriage, against 
Lmnchristion aspersions of the Romiah persecutora; the 
their wives and children was at stake; the desire of leay~ 
fm unsullied name and a virtuous example, combined with 
duty; and thus the heart derived strength from 
which, in other ciroumatances, might have weakened it." 
jomfort which the bishop recommends Bullinger to ad- 
(Mes, Hooper, she had now more need than ever. The 
long dreaded as awaiting him was about to be realized, 
@ was now anticipating. ‘Things, as sho learned from the 
had reached her, continued to wear a darker 
(agland for the Protestants; and from what she knew of 
olin of public affairs, she was increasingly anxious 
befall him. There has not been,” says ahe in her 
ger, November, 12, 1554, quoted before, *of a long time 
op from England, except that those persons who 

coon the 10th instant, assert that a meeting of Par- 
con place respecting the coronation of the Spaniard ;* 
‘hand of an individual’ had been burnt off, because he 




















persons had lately been thrown into prison for 
If this be the case, I'am more than commonly 
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‘She was not long kept in suspense as to his fute: 
tragedy hastened apace to ita catastrophe. It was pow deten 
close his long imprisonment by a violent death, The chiefag! 
this work of blood were Gardiner and Bonner! Their aang, 
character, and their hatred of Hooper, would have inclined th 
perpetrate the deed at a much earlier period; but it was not ¢ 
Parliament which mot in November, 1654, had revived the 
against the Lollards and the law of the six articles, whic 
been repealed in the reign of Edward VIL, and which the pre 
Parliament had refused to revive, that they were armed wit 
power. Sentence wat pronounced against him by Ganliner 
was then lord chancellor, condemning him to be burned al 
Gloucester, on the morning of the 9th of February, 15652 Glow 
was fixed upon because it was the seat of his bishopric, 

there he was best known. On the sume principle was the 
‘the execution of other martyrs selected. ‘The persecatora me 
strike universal terror by exhibiting these terrible examples a) 
the country. But the policy was as short-sighted as it was 
for theso spectacles, wherever exhibited, from the heroism dix 
by tho martyrs, made new converts to the Protestant fuith, an 
dered Popery an object of horror and detestation, For the 
issne Hooper was not unprepared. Long before, his course 
had been ripened into decision, and now, when tho 
Hived, he was soabled iby the gruoe|of God to wisi a 
fession, undaunted by the terrors of a most appalling death, 


+ This wos exsetly what Hooper had long: etm tices u 
ever they got the power. In a letter to Henry 









































‘by Bonner, at the request of Gardinor, in 
fa notary and other witnesses, Hooper, and Mr. John 
ebendary and divinity lecturer of St. Paul's, and vicar of 
ire's, London, who was degraded at the same time, being 
sto the chapel, Bonner, with great satisfaction, entered 
task. Ho invested the two confessors with the dress, 
} and all the badges of distinction belonging to the order 
(As if they had been about to execute their function, He 
ted to pull off the vestments, beginning with the outer 
by dogrees, and in regular order, he had stripped them of 
@macerdotal attire. ‘This being done, he, with affected pious 
declared them, “In nomine + Patris, + Filii, + et Spiri- 
deprived of all clerical rank, and of all the privileges be- 
preto, and delivered them over to the secular power.' 
ed at Smithfield on the same day, being the firat who 
‘Protestantism during the reign of the bloody Mary.* 
‘the place fixed upon for Hooper's execution, this 
for some days. 

‘of the London sheriffs, the queen's guards carried 
ducester, there to be handed over to the aheriffs of that 
ho, with Lord Chandos and other commissioners, were 
‘tome the sentence which liad been pronounced against 
On being committed to the sheriffs of Glou- 
vessel to them his thanks for the kindness shown 
-who had conducted him from London, and having 







tame that the fires ia BmithGeld were lighted since the burning 
‘USAG, between eight and mine yesrs before. Considering the 
Principles had made during the reign of Edward VL, by 
op papa ‘means taken by che goverument to en- 
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adverted to their being appointed to see him brought to-morrow & 
the place of execution, he added, “My sole request to you is, thit 
there may be a quick fire, in order to put a apeedy end to my Eby 
and in the meantime I will be as obedient to you as you can dein 
Lam not come hither as one compelled to die (for it is well knows, 
I might have had my life with worldly gain), but as ono willing 
offer my life for the truth, rather than consent to the wicked Papit 
tical religion of the Bishop of Rome, received and set forth bythe 
magistrates in England, to God's high displeasure and dishonour; ned 
L trust, by God's grace, to-morrow to die a faithful servant of Gol 
and a trae obedient subject tothe queen.” At the intercession of be 
guards, who declared that auch was his mildness that a ehild might 
have held him in eustody, he was not sent to the common jail of 
Gloucester, but kept in the house of a person named Robert Ingre 








Eaprome House, 10 Weetgate Binet, Giraortat, 


About nine o'clock in the morning of the 9th of February, bo w=? 
led forth from the house in which he bad spent his Ist night,!to the 


| This house, which still exists, is exhibited ia ite present states the above engraving 
Tt is to the right of the picture, and the open window denotes the room apposed 
be the one Hooper occupied. ‘The house is now divided inte two tenements, but te 
original doorway exists, iu the centre, through which the procession ieweed. The doer 
4s very thick, and studded with large iron nails” (Communicated by the artist) 
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tnartyniom.! On his arrival, and before being bound to the 
box, containing the queen's pardon, on condition of his re- 
4, was laid before him ona stool But nevor for a moment 
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sare as yet unburt. He was heard to pray with a collects 
and calm voice, and apparently without pain—" O Jesus, thon 
David, have mercy upon me,and save my soul!" Shortly afte 
dry fagots, there being no more reeds, were brought, and at 
was kindled; but, kept down by the wind, it did little o 
the upper part of his body than scorch the skin and barn ¢ 
of kis head, He again prayed as before, still apparently 
pain, “O Jesus, thou Son of David, have morey upon me, and 
my soul! ‘The second fire being spent, he wiped both his ey 
his hands, and, his lower parts being now severely burned,! 
from the small quantity of fagots, the flame had burned bots 
his upper parts, he looked upon the people, and cried out uni 
torment he now felt, “For God's love, good people, let m 
more fire!" The fire, being kindled a third time, now burne 
greater violence, and the bladders of the gunpowder explode 
from the manner in which they were placed, and from the st 
of the wind, this did not terminate his sufferings by putting) 
to his lif, He again prayed, with a somewhat louder voio 
before, “Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me!" » prayor wh 
repeated three times, These were the last worda he was he 
utter, Bat when his mouth had become black with the fi 
his tongue swollen, ao that he could not speak, his lips were ol 
to move as if in prayer, till they were shrank to the gums 
the dreadful agony be beat upon his breast with his hands 
one of his arma fell off, after which he continued beating up 
breast with the other hand—the fat, water, and blood me 
dropping oat at his fingers’ ends—until at last, by the renewal 
fire, his atrongth being gone, his band, which ceased to bes 
fast to the iron upon his breast, and, bowing forward, he yiel 
his spirit to God, having remained three quarters of an b 
upwards, alive in the devouring element,’ 

houses, presents slmost the same opyearance it did in the time of Queen) 


(Communicated by the satist.) 
1 Foxe, vol i, pp. 682-650. 





=x 


of this reign. 
on, bidding fair, hnd Mary's lifo been prolonged, to exter- 
from the English soil. Surely the blood of 
has not been shed in vain. Surely England's sympa- 
(cir memory is too strong, and her gratitude to Providence 
‘erciful triumph of the principles of the Reformation too 
her to permit Popery ever to regain its ascondency, and to 
heb horrible scenes in this land, so long the asylam of trae 
ad of freedom. 
fing to the feelings as is the description of the martyrdom 
jly man, there was something peculiarly engaging in the 
spirit with which ho suffered—a gentleness 
bess of spirit which might have made his enemies relent, 
not, by long repressing the sentimenta of compassion in 
tts, become incapable of feeling them. Like hix Divine 
@ wns truly led aa a lamb to the slaughter. Not one im- 
beling did he harbour against the relentless sovereign and 
s counsellors, the anthors of his dreadful death, Nor do 
in ee sees cote carne be indee 


sustained by the triumphant hope of reigning with him, 

yr above, in the joys of that kingdom prepared for the 

re the foundation of the world. Hooper, at his death, 
th year of his age, and was the first of the English 
‘who sealed the truth with their blood, 
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of Rogers’ wife, have refused to allow her to'speak with him; snd, 
Uke the wives of other martyrs, she would have been able to see 
him, and perhaps to obtain a brief interview with him, only by 
watehing, with her infant boy in her arms and her little daughter by 
her side, on the road, as he passed to the place of exeeation. Nee 
had sho the melancholy satisfaction of making for him a garment fs 
which he might suffer, a service performed to some of the martyrs 
by their wives! and a service which, being sll they could render 
to those dearest to their hearts for the fiery trial, yielded at the 
time, and afterwards, on reflection, a distressing satisfaction, similar, 
thongh far more agonizing, to what is felt from having emoothed the 
pillow of a dying friend, and administered to bim the refreshing 
condial. 

Her distress on hearing of the bishop's death, in all its eirenm- 
stances, it is impossible to describe. Familinrized though she had 
been with the event by long anticipation, the details of his barbarous 
execution were such as to lacerate her feelings to the uttermost. That 
tragedy, though ehe had not witnessed it, imagination vividly pie- 
tared to her view, and it never passed from her memory, Every 
night she lay down upon her widowed and lonely pillow—every 
morning she arose from her broken and disturbed alambers—every 
time she sat down with her fatherless children to partake with them 
of their homely fragal meal, or knelt with them, and lifted up ber | 
voice and her heart to heaven in prayer—by a thousand mementoes— | 
she wns reminded of her loneliness ; how he, who had made hotme te 
them alls paradise of delight, had been torn from their embraom, } 
how he had expired in excruciating lingering torture, how his ashes 

‘Tile the wife of Laurence Sanders did. Knowing that his death was deterstinnl | 
upon, he wrote to her, telling her that he was now ready to be offered up, and desiziag: 
her to send him a shirt. “You know," said he, “whereanto it is consecrated. Let 


it be sewed down on both sides, and not open.” Ou which Southey beautifally re 
tmarks, * Tho crimes of those miserable days called forth virtues equal to the oceasivs. 


[Bsotasn, 
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‘Were scattered shoknew not whither. But she sorrowed not as those 
‘who had mo hope. Sho had the deep certainty that the spirit of him 
‘whom she mourned, released from its hard and mortal struggle in 
fn this scene of misery, was now spotlessly pure and perfectly blessed 
faa better world; and her own hopes of reaching that world were 
‘Mesded with the memory of his virtues, and with the bright vision 
‘¢mecting him there, in all the raptures of a renewed, perfected, and 
‘femal friendship. Speaking of him as dend (April 11, 1555), two 
“ wonthe after his martyrdom, she adds, turning her thoughts to the 
brighter side—" Indeod, he is alive with all the holy martyrs, and 
‘with bis Christ, the head of the martyrs; and Tam dead here till 
 Golshall again unite me to him.”' She did not wish him to be 
 Seooght down from his exalted abode to this world of sin and suffer- 

‘Se. Ske rather longed to follow him, and derived comfort from the 
 Mhooght that the separation was only for a season. In regard to his 
‘thes, whatever in the meantime might become of them, she believed 
tet they were uniler the care of God, who at the last day would re- 
| Preloce them, fashioned into an incorruptible, immortal, and glorious 
tome, the meet habitation of the glorified spirit, 

Ballinger, ber dear friend, no sooner heard of the bishop's violent 
‘ul fingering death, than ho sent her a letter, breathing deep sym- 
_ jathy amd full of Christian consolation, which greatly supported her 

tuilate widowed heart, and for which she was exceedingly grateful. 
| “Tthank you," mys she, “for your most godly letter ; I certainly 
Mead mach in need of such consolations, and of your prayers, I 
PY you, therefore, by the holy friendship of the most holy martyr, 
- myhutband, of whom being now deprived, I consider this life to be 
eth, do mot formke me. Iam not one who is able to return your 
“Mistisem, bist you will do an acveptable service to God, who espe- 
‘Silly commends widows to your protection. I and my Rachel re- 
‘tern our thanks for the elegant new year’s gift you sent us, Salute 

See eaeeaN TAY Tory dear gossip, and all friends, Frankfort, 
"April 11, 1655 Tn a postecript she adds, “Your (god-daughter] 
¥ Zavick Letters, fiat series, p. 114. 
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‘revise the book, and procure it to be printed you- 








doubt not, be equally ready to oblige him in this matter, 
re now alive.” To what work of the bishop's she here 
iffealt to determine, He had sent along with his letter 
fe, dated 11th December, 1554, two small Latin treatises 
rusal, consideration, and correction” of that eminent man, 
(titled, dn Hyperaspirmus touching the true doctrines ana 
Lords Supper, dedicated to the Parliament of England, 
fw he, “we may publicly reply to our adversaries in the 
qliament ;" the other entitled, A Tractate upon discerning 
tg false religion, requesting Ballinger to cause them to be 
foon as possible. Mra. Hooper probably has a reference 
ther of these treatises. But neither of them appears to 
printed ; nor, though search has been made for the manu- 
has any trace of them been found. The epistlo dedi- 
be Intter is printed in Strype's AMemorials.' Bale mentions 
as among Hooper's works, written in Latin, from prison, 
tes the commencing sentence of each.* 

tative of the life of Mrs. Hooper must here abruptly close. 
‘eqnent history we have been unable to discover any par- 
have we met with any information as to her children 
othe execution of their father. But the proceding me- 
doerning her, imperfest though thoy be, reflect the highest 
fon her memory, and claim for her a place among the 
td of witnesses,” who “obtained a good report through 
(who are entitled to the grateful remembrance and imita- 
tevity. 

4 Vol. dil, part tp 283; and part ii, p. 267. 

+ Babe's Seript. Iivuatr,, lib, i, Basil, 1559. 
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——————— 
this Inw has been obeyed. How often has the wail of 
feeeeed from the Christian church,ns from the Jews of 
‘thought, under her persecutions, of her murdered 
unburied, the prey of ravenous animals: “O God, the 
into thine inheritance; the dead bodies of thy 
given to be meat unto the fowls of heaven, the 
‘unto the beasts of the earth!” (Psalm Ixxix. 1, 2). 
fate of many of the Waldenses, Milton refers in his 
sonnet upon the persecutions they endured: 


se, O Lord ! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
the Alpine mountains cll” 


Alpine 


mof Queen Mary, “the bodies of those who died in prison, 
jatural disease or in consequence of hunger, were cast out 
in the fields, all persons being forbidden to bhry them.” 
ish persecutors have carried their barbarity against the 
$s of heretics even further than by leaving them to lie 
we not permitting their burial. They have treated them 
t conceivable mark of indignity. They have cast them 
‘s, or covered them with heaps of stones, dragged them 
ied them, and trampled them under foot, mangled them, 
om into pits, east them forth to dogs and birds of prey, 
‘pon spits, yea, what is almost incredible and horrible 
pmo of these savage cannibals have fricasseed and actually 
| The French Papists, as we learn from « Roman Catholic 
turing the period of the league, made rosaries of the ears 
fred Huguenots, on which they might repeat their Ave 
| Pater Nowers ;* ana in the time of the Irish massacre in 
of Charles 1, when eruelties almost unequalled in the 
depraved human nature were perpetrated, the Irish 
o their barbarities, in this respect, to a still greater 















* Mathieu, Mat, liv. i. p. 119. 
133, 
20 
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‘The frenzy of Popish persecutors has also driven then: to opm the 
graves of heretics, or of persona suspected of heresy, who had he 
fortunate enough during life to escape their fury, to take out their 
bones and burn them; an outrage which, though the dead boly i 
insensible, excites almost as strong a sensation of horror as the cu 
ing of the living into the burning pile, for it evinces, as we at cart 
feel, not less malignity and craclty of heart, Councils and pope 
have decreed that such persons should be tried, condemmed, exer 
munteated, and that their dust and bones should be committel to 
tho flames; and often have these decrees been carried into ellie 
Many of the Waldenses, after having been interred twonty-éve 6 
thirty years, were dug up, and publicly burned, partly from mallet, 
and partly as a pretext for confiseating their property. That 
also was the dead body of John Wickliffe treated, after it hai lilt 
many yearain the grave. No man before his time had dont ® 
much to undermine the Papacy as Wickliffe, and we esn elit 
imagine the “leer malign” with which his resurrectioniste wally 
like the gravo-digger in Hamlet, “jowl his skull to the ground, asi 
it had boon Cain's jaw-bone that did the first murder,” and wh 
all the fragments were collected, cast them into the devouring 
ment, Similar waa the treatment of the dead bodies of Mast 
Bucer and Paul Fagius (the former professor of divinity i ™ 
university of Cambridge, the latter professor of Hobrow ix 
samo university), which, in the reign of Queen Mary, were 
ap and publicly burned in tho market-place at Cambridge,com: 
Gth of February, 1556-7. This scene was enncted at a time ===" 
the principal citios of England exhibited the horrible spectacle oa 
burning of living holy martyrs, and it showed that, bad tale 
learned Reformers been then alive, they would have shared the 
fate ax Rogers, Bradford, Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer. 

We have been led to make these remarks from their bearing cae 
the following narrative, which relates not to the life of Mrs, Mas) 
hut chiefly to the ignominious exhumation of her corpse by | 
Pole and his coadjutors, during the reign of Queen Mary, and to th 
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fment of her remains in the beginning of the reign 
as 

(auta, who was originally « oun, was married to 
Malian Reformer of honourable family, during his 
bung, whither he had gone upon the invitation of 
‘be had obtained a situation as professor in the 
eing obliged, in 1542, to leave his native country 
fers to which his heretical sentiments, and his use- 
ening the eyes of many to the knowledge of the 
Fat Naples and Luces, bad exposed bim. They 
@barg till the end of the year 1547, when Martyr 
4 Invitation from Archbishop Cranmer to come to 


Wherality towards the poor. But her life was not 
me. Sho died on the 15th of February, 1953-4. 
ously attacked by quartan ague,” anys Martyr, in 
@* after bor death, “to which ahe had for a long 


is Seared man, and took @ very active part in putting honour 
Mra Martyr. Foxe, in his Acts ond Monuments, vol. Vili pp 
te Rs Life of Are lake. Perr, vol 4, pp. 198-201, have 
(cumstances, In the volume referred to there ere sito various 
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on, which is addremed to Michsel Dillerus, a learued divine, 








Os jolene pia carried 
ler excess. Cole* was unmatchod for erudition in his own 
(but, in the judgment of others, of ordinary attainmenta, 
(per was eo extremely vevere, that though he bad burat the 

and greatly harassed the Reformers, he waa dissatisfied 
as unduly moderate. He could bear nothing with 
than to understand that any person read Cicero or 
reason of this opposition to classical learning is not 

7 unless, perhaps, it proceeded from his over 
for his own ingenious paradox, ‘that ignorance is 

‘of trae piety.’ Morven‘ was advanced in years, a 
ld man, who managed his household establishment with a 
economy, and possessed little ability for maintaining 

ou theological questions, yet he was a most bitter 
anclent absurdities of his own religion. Wright # 

fs wlorned with a combination of natural talents and much 
ng, nor would one desire more in that man except 
becomes all good men to preserve, and especially 
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Wicked one, With their blood inflamed by strong drink, and 
by violent, exasperated, and headlong passion, they collected 
y Bibles and other books treating of scriptural evangelical 
they could discover, brought them together in the market- 
ted committed them to the flames. In the colleges they found 
honconformists, whom they punished by summary ejection. 
jext proceeded to carry into effect their purpose as to the 





(ex of Bucer and Paginas In the case of the latter, the Cam- 
(ommissioners cited the dead Reformers three different times 
(i to answer for themselves, or any others who might be will- 
ppear to suswer for them ; and after these three citations, the 
‘not rising from their graves to defend themselves, nor any 
ippearing in their defence, “for fear," as Burnet observes, “of 
(at after them,” the commissioners entered upon the trial by 
(aination of witnesses. Whether the Oxford commissioners 
(rough the furee of citing Mra Martyr to appear to answer 
(AG, we sre not informed ; but they summoned all who, so far 
(could learn, had any acquaintance or intimacy either with 
‘wlth Martyr, to appear before them, to be examined as 
| vey knew about her herotical principles. Many appeared 
lemoe to the summons, and they wore closely questioned and 
jestioned upon oath as to ber religious tenets, but no evidence 
heresy was extracted, all of them, without exception, having 
{that, on account of the imperfect manner in which she spoke 
pli Lamguage, they knew not what were her religious senti- 


the commistioners succeeded in proving her heretical pravity, 
bald have proceeded exactly as the Cambridge commissioners 
boom their establishing the charge of heresy against Bucer 
glen ‘They would have condemned her as an obstinate here- 
fered her tend body to be dag up and delivered to the secular 
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power, as were living heretics, not mentioning, though it was well 
known, that it was for the purpose of being burned. ‘Theo they 
would have sent » messenger with the sentence to the cout a 
London, in which Cardinal Pole was now the ruling spirit; aml 
in the course of a few days the messenger would have retard, 
bringing with bim orders to burn the dead body of the condeaosl 
heretic. 

But having failed in proving her heresy, the commissioners had no 
authority from the canon law for passing sentence that her dead bly 
should be dug up and delivered to the secular power to be bored: 
‘They therefore broke up their sittings without pronouncing upor 
her any condemning sentence whatever, a circumstance somesiat 
wonderful, for Popish persecutors have rarely hesitated to punish | 
persons who had excited the suspicion of hereay, however lame tht 
proofs to support the charge. On their return to London they in 
formed the cardinal of all that they had done in the execatien of 
their delegated powers; how they had thrust out many from the 
colleges for heresy, how they had burned the Bible, and how they, 
had made a searching inquiry into the supposed heretical opinions 
of Mra. Martyr, but that, eliciting no evidence against her, they had 
dropped the case. The cardinal, however, if he was pleased to forego 
the revenge of burning her body, was not inclined to allow her to 
escape without some indignity. Shortly after, he wrote a letter to 
Dr. Marshall, deacon of Christ Church, Oxford, instructing him 
“that he should canse the body of Katharine, wife of Peter Martyn, 
to be dug up, because it lay near the body of the most holy Prides 
wide” ‘This surely was no proof of the gentleness of manners, and 
humanity of disposition, for which Pole’s friends have eulogized 
him: it looks like cruelty of no ordinary kind thus to diagorge ita 
‘Yenom, not only upon the living, but upon the dead in their graves. 
In giving these instructions to Marshall he would. had Mrs. Martyr 
been proved to be a heretic, have been yielding obedience to the 

canon law, but the proof of Mrs. Martyr's heresy had never been 
made out by his commissioners. He had not, therefore, the sanction 
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d not have committed the business to a more fitting per- 
(wahall, a violent and furious man, quite familiarized with 
| who entered with heart and soul into every persecuting 
Delighted with the commission he had received, he was 
‘ry it into execution, and he had many associates ready 
4 sasistance in so grateful a service. He communicated 
('s command to his pot companions, with whom he had 
‘many a scene of wild and roaring debauchery, and they 
jolved to execute the task on an ovening, for the sake 
On the evening appointed they were assembled toge- 
wrousing over their cups The work in prospect was 
heme of their talk. A company of drunken jockeys 
yhave been more boisterous. The toasts went round; 
rinking each other's health, they did not forget to drink 
feation of heretics, and damnation to the soul of the 
‘dame whose rotten bones and mouldering dust they 
‘to disturb, “By the Virgin Mary, by St. Frideswide,” 
wwe shall give her a surprise to-night; we shall awake 
from her dreams; that we will." They gave her the 
(tiluggs because she wna somewhat corpulent. Late in 
(when it was dark, leaving off their Bacchanalian orgies, 
jd his associates, accompanied by workmen previously 
carried their spades and mattocks along with them, 
) the church, to the grave of Mra. Martyr. The work of 
tcommenced ; her remaina wore dug up, and, by the orders 
(they were placed upon the shoulders of one of the work- 
trried away to a dunghill in the neighbourhood of his 
(re, as being unworthy of Christian sepulture, they were 
fheeremoniously, and with more malignity, than if they 


od by wicked men in these infamous times, when im- 
ken possession of England that the baser and the more 
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should receive such “a recompense of ingratitude” 
‘the corpse of his wife, who was a godly woman and a 
f, who was kind to many, especially to the poor, and injurious 
(either by word or deed, spitefully dug out of her grave and 
fo adonghill without any suthority, even from the canon 
(rom the laws of England, bad as many of them wore in the 
(Mary. “To all good natures,” says Foxe, “the fact seemed 
and of such as be imbued with humanity, utterly to be 
La 

} commissioners sent instructions to certain trustworthy Pro- 
(in the university of Oxford to make inquiry into the whole 
tances connected with Mra, Martyr's exhumation, and to wash 
#ain of infamy from Oxford by removing her body from the 
[into which it had beon thrown, and publicly burying it in 
(mourable place. The persons to whom this business was 
d, called before them all who had been concerned in the exe- 
fausaction, or who could comnnunicate to them any particulars 
og it, By this means they succeeded in gaining the neces- 
brmation. They were shown, in the north part of Christ 
far from the tomb of Frideswide, the spot where Mrs, 
sete hl ‘They were next conducted 














in the neighbourhood of the stables of Dr. Marshall, 
her body, when disititerred, had been cast, ‘The corpse 
|p and the disjoined members were carefully collected into a 
to the church, and committed to the care of the church 
were ordered to watch over them until an opportunity 
afforded, on one of the most celebrated holy days, for a 
of people to asemble, and re-inter them, with every 

in Christ Church. 
Calfhill, sub-lean of Christ Church College, was 

























wide.! As this Popish saint, according to the tradition, 
back as the eighth century, it is very doubtfal whether 
bones. But the priests affirmed that they were bers, aid! 
them practised the same impudent tricks and 





‘Toe Rie of et. Priderwtte, perstitions | 

might then be 

ing themsolves prostrate before the exhibited relics 
hands clasped together, and remaining in that pesture as 


1 St, Fridewwide ix said to bove lived in the frat half of the eughth | 
hare beeu the daughter of Didane, » petty king in thave parts, by his) 
About the year 730, Didsne, according to the tradition, founded « mun) 
to the honour of the Virgin Mary aud All Saints, consisting of twelve 
birt, under the government of his own daughter, Fridewwide, Upow he) 
wide being buned within the building, and afterwards eanonised, the) 
ees of tite was dedicated to lier memory, paged paola: | 
ralually became enriched by the liberality of different monstehs, a 
Bourish watil it eas suppressed by Cardinal Wolsey, who obtained fews 
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(mong other delusions connected with this patron saint, the 
Fibuted to her such power and sanctity, that they affirmed 
barch would fall into rains were her bones removed from 
+ walls, and the gulls of the priests as fully believed this 
flowed in thelr own existence. Calfhill, rightly judging that 
je unehristian to imitate the barbarity of the Papists, did 
(offer any indignity to the bones of the Popish saint, not- 
fag the impious and blasphemous uses to which they 
led, for though they might not be her bones, yet they were 
those of some human being. He therefore ordered them to 
A with the bones of Mrs. Martyr—a revolting idea to the 
jut this mixture served, and was intended for, a twofold 
By rendering it impossible to distinguish between the bones 
fh and those of the heretic, it would secure Mra. Martyr's 
(ubsequent indignity of disinterment, should Popery again 
o England, and it would prevent in future the idolatrous 
(St. Prideawide's, The bones of the heretical lady could 
honoured by being taken up and cast into some vile place, 
similar degradation being done to the bones of the Popish 
should any attempt be afterwards made to dig up the 
the latter for Popish idolatrous purposes, thoy might be 
for those of Mrs. Martyr, and thus the blunder committed 
the coe dated 1824, and the other 1525, for the dissolution of tweuty- 
‘whose revenues, amounting to nearly £2000 per annum, might 

‘the establishment of two colleges which he proposed co erect, the 


‘place of his birth, and the other at Oxfont, tho place of his educa 
at Oxford was _—* on the asp where St. soeperie 





inte that of “Christ Church cate ‘The 
‘which belonged to the monastery rT 
parents lie entombed. “ Prior Phi 


ithe aint”—Ackermann's History of the University of Oxford, 
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of worshipping the bones of « heretic. An oration hay 
delivered to a numerous anditory, declaring the reasons 0 
sent proceedings, the remains of Mra, Martyr, with the bo 
Frideswide enclosed in the same chest, were deposited in on 
grave in the upper part of the church, towards the east, 9 
solemnity, amidst a large concourse of the principal inhal 
Oxford, on January 11, 1561. 

On the day following, which was the Sabbath, one of tt 
of the university, named Rogerson, delivered « pious, lex 
appropriate digcourse to a numerous auditory, He dwelt 
common destiny of mankind as subject to mortality, and 
atoning blood and sacrifice of Him who hath brought lif 
mortality to light by the gospel. Ho took the opportunity 
by the occasion, of animadverting upon the oppression, injy 
cruelty of the late reign, and of congratulating his hearers 
happy change which a merciful Providence had brought aby 
accession of the Princess Elizabeth to thethrone. He mad 
able mention of that noble army of martyrs who were ¢ 
to the flames for the Word of God and the testimony 
Christ, eulogized their integrity and purity of life, their 
fortitude, and faith in the prison and at the stake. He spok 
mendation, though not with exaggerated praise, of Mra 
whose dead body, after being buried for the space of two { 
had been dug from the grave, and treated by Popish persect 
greater ignominy than they would have done to the eargass) 
beast. He proposed her life as an excellent pattern for 
and exposed Popish cruelty as a rock to be avoided. His 
bringing forward theae facts was not to wound the bea 
pious by reviving the memory of that tyrannical domina) 
which England had suffered so much, but rather to: 





magnify God for having delivered them from it, and 1 
to combine their energies for the utter overthrow of the 
tian interest. 


‘Vo put farther honour upon Mrs. Martyr, Latin and | 













— 
ee es ce inhumanity 

her dead body, composed by eminent scholars of 
of Oxford, were posted upon the church doors. As 
pected from men who had escaped, as from a shipwreck 
tke, the barbarous and shocking cruelties of the preceding 
{verses which are printed in the work already referred 
ef authority in thia sketch, are written with something 
fons of shuddering horror at the persocuting and sangui- 
‘that had raged, and with strong feclings of gratitude to 
‘for the deliverance of the nation, when brought to the 
tn by Popery and tyranny. The first of them, written by 
Guill, begins thus>—“The Pope at that time ruling su- 
violent hend of wolves entered and destroyed the pious 
+ Lord. The mitred loaders entered, tyrants entered, fill- 
‘with slaughter and blood. Nor could the bodies of living 
ted on the dreadful funeral pile, satisfy these savage be- 
\east out heretical corpses, not long buried, from their 
tes, and exercised their ferocity on rotten bones, Neither 
| feeling, nor reason, nor piety, could subdue their outra- 
fee. A woman who, an exile from her native country, 
tat honour and succour to our city—n woman ou whose 
(= no stain, and who, when on her death-bed, had given 
imony of her faith in God, being torn from her grave and 
{what is above oll, her honourable reputation, suffered 
ameful indignities, by being thrown into a filthy place” 
(pext compares these cruel persecutors to Achilles, who, 
Hector, dragged the dead body of the Trojan hero ut his 
fad the walls of Troy, and only restored it to Priam, Heo- 
\for honourable interment, on receiving a Inrge pecuniary 
Next passing to the altered auspicious state of affairs, he 






‘could that truculent treading down power continue long, 
avenger, Better fortune, exceeding thelr expecta- 
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its ancient abode. Therefore, now receive, O Katharine, the b 
of thy old sepulchre—now possess that to whieh thy piety « 
thea.” 

Tn another of these poems the author says, “The heathen a 
violating an old sepulchre, whilst yet reason was their sole tt 
Romulus and Solon prohibited by law any even to speak ill) 
dead. Darius, having dared to violate the tomb of Semiram 
not find gold, but was met with this inscription, ‘Ab miserable 
ah! you would be unwilling to disturb the hidden receptacles 
dead, were you not wickedly perauaded by idleness, the bell 
riches’ But ye Popish devotees, members of the tyrant Anti 
commit crimes more hideous than Darius. He, pitifully laay! 
lost the gold; ye heap up wealth by means of disinterred 
He was deceived; ye practice deception upon all, in giving 
bones to be the objects of our worship. But, O ye shavelli 
gave not the bones of Katharine Martyr to be honoured, ye da 
up to be dishonoured in a dunghill. Say, what has she det 
What crimes has she, being dead, committed? If while in| 
did mischief, ahe has done nothing of the kind since her death 
committed crimes, you say, ‘in not offering incense to Bank; 
alive she was guilty of heresy” © happy Mra Martyr! take 
by a propitious death; hadst thou, on whom, when dead, ; 
ment has been inflicted for the heretical noxiousness of thy li/ 
forcibly taken, when living, out of the desolated flock, thou st 
have been burned a martyr, even as thou wert Martyr by 
‘The author closes by exulting at the thought that the Papi 
been unable, by fire and sword, and all their perseouting appl 
to prevail, God having interposed for the deliveranos of the opy 

‘Thus did the Reformers, on the accession of Elizabeth, vi 
the dead, whose sepulchres the persecutors in their frantic r 
violated. 

‘The Papista having been twitted by the Protestants for t) 
treatment of Mrs. Martyr's remaina, as an apology for their ¢ 
they Inboured to bring discredit upon her reputation, ‘This 














(erived from persons to whom she was personally known. 
4 says he, “reasonably corpulent, but of most matron-like 
j for the which she was much reverenced by the most. She 
gular patience, and of excellent arts and qualities. And, 
ther things for her recreation, sho delighted to cut plumb- 
to curious faces, of which, exceedingly artificially done, I 

with a woman's visage and head attire on the one side, 
thop with his mitre on the other, which waa the elegant 
ter hands By divers yet living in Oxford [1604] this good 
(remembered and commended, as for her other virtues so 
berality to the poor, which by Mr. Foxe, writing how she 
ed after her death, is rightly mentioned. For the love of 
fiom and the company of her husband, she left her own 
i come into England in King Edward's daya.”! 


1 Abbot ageinat Hill, p 14h. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


{, nected with the general history of the Reformation 
}) in her day. Whatever were the defects of her cha 
| racter and government, she was certainly an extraor- 
m dinary woman, and the instrament, in the hand of 
Siciione of preserving the reformed cause from extermination, 
not only in England, but in all ite European establishments. A fall 
narrative of her life we do not, however, here propose, This would 
carry us far beyond the limits of the present undertaking. Only 
some of the most prominent points in her history ean be glanced at, 

Elizabeth, socond daughter of Henry VIIL, by his queen, Anne 
Boleyn, was born at the royal palace of Greenwich, on the 7th of Bep- 
tember, 1533. At her birth her fortune seemed bright and amapl- 
clous ; but the frenzied temper of her father soon overclouded even her 
¥ State Papers, vob, by p 407. 























a which met in June, the month after her 
om, her father’s divorce from her mother was ratified; 
ll as Mary, daughter of Katharine of Aragon, was 
sand excluded from the succession to the crown, 
on the king’s issue by Jane Seymour, or by any 
he should marry. Henry, however, soon after the 
Eilward, restored both her and Mary to the right of 
obedient Parliament, and he specially recognized 
will. 
om her father’s marriage with Katharine Parr, Elizabeth, as 
(re nlrendy seen, prosecuted her studies under the superintend- 
(f that queen,’ who was so eminently qualified to imbue her 
‘with the principles of virtue, piety, and wisdom, to develope her 
§s of understanding, and to give refinement to her manners, 
her father’s death she was committed to the care of Katharine, 
{thin a short time, the conduct of the unprincipled Lord Admi- 
Katharine’s fourth husband, who had presumed to take 
ning liberties with the young princess, rendered it necessary 
ve Elizabeth from the house of her mother-in-law.* After Ka- 


apacity and steady application, aided by the aasiduous ex- 
Bees Fer, Sy.» 2 Ibid, chap. iti, p. 282 
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ertions of her tutor, she made great progress in learning. Upon the 
death of Grindal, by whom her studies bad been superintended for 
some years, Roger Ascham was appointed his successor, and the 
work which Grindal had so happily begun, he diligently laboured to 
complete. Under her new tutor she pursued the study of Greek 
and Latin for two yeara From one of Aschatn's letters to his friend, 
John Starmias, rector of the Protestant academy of Strasburg, 
written in 1550, wo are furnished with some interesting particulars 
as to the pains bestowed upon ber early education, and as to her 
distinguished proficiency, and her promising excellence of character, 
“Namberiess honourable Indies of the present time surpass the 
dsoghtera of Sir Thomas More in every kind of learning; bat 
amongst them all, my illustrious mistress, the Lady Elizabeth, ehines 
like « star, excelling them more by the splendour of her virtues, and 
her learning, than by the glory of her royal birth. . . . . She 
has accomplished her sixteenth year; and #0 much solidity of un- 
derstanding, such courtesy, united with dignity, have never been 
observed at so early au age. She has the most ardent love of tras 
religion, and of the best kind of literature. The constitution of her 
mind is exempt from female weakness, and she is endued with » 
masculine power of application. No apprehension can be quicker 
than hers, no memory more retentive. French and Italian ebe 
speaks like English; Latin with fluency, propriety, and judgments 
the also spoke Greek with me frequently, willingly, and moderately 
well. Nothing can be more elegant than her handwriting, whether 
in the Greek or Roman character. In music she is very skilful, but 
does not greatly delight. . . « She read with me almost the 
whole of Cicero and a great part of Livy: from these two authors, 
indeed, her knowledge of the Latin language has been almost excla- 
sively derived. The beginning of the day was always devoted by 
her to the New Testament in Grock, after which she read select 
orations of Isocrates, and the tragedies of Sophocles, which I judged 
best adapted to supply her tongue with the purest diction, ber mind 
with the most excellent precepts, and her exalted station with a de 
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fiece againat the utmost power of fortune. For her religious instruc- 
thn, the drew first from the fountains of Scripture, and afterwards 
fom St Cyprian, the Common Places of Melancthon, and similar 
‘verks, which convey pure doctrine in elegant Ianguage.”! Ascham's 
@mmendations are corroborated by other unexceptionable contem- 
pPrary testimonies, and by Elizabeth's whole history. 

Elizabeth was the great favourite of her brother Edward, and she 
‘woderly loved bim in return, Their similarity of talents and educa- 
ths, their devotion to the same kind of studies, their attachment to 
‘the reformed religion, conspired to endear them to each other. Be- 
tile, Katharine Parr, under whose superintendence both of them 
‘ere placed, fostered in them the tender affoctions; and after Eliza- 
beth loft Katharine’s roof, they appear to have been much together; 
tal arp said to have assisted each other in the joint prosecution of 
their studies. Edward was wont to call her, perhaps from her simple 
‘(etentations dress and manners, his sweet sister, Temperance ; 
tal, with her reciprocation of tender sisterly affection, she combined 
thst deferential respoct due to his rank as the sovereign of England, 
Daring their absence from exch other they frequently corresponded, 
tel interchanged tokens of mutual affection? Yet Edward, from 
Mis great fheility of disposition, was provailed upon, on his death-bed, 
‘te dispone of the crown to Lady Jane Grey, to the exclusion of both 
Hisdisters, Mary and Elizabeth. 
 Bliabeth was not equally beloved by her sister Mary, who re- 
anled her with a secret jealousy, and who, on ascending the throne, 
taljicted her to not a little persecution, She had no good-will 
twwunts ber as being the daughter of Anne Boleyn, who waa the 
(au of her mother’s divorce, and of the bitter mortification which 
| Athans Ziplitater, quoted in Mise Aikin's Memoirs of the Court of Queen Blizo- 
ni Cap areas 

‘mumber of her letters to him, some in Latin and some in English, have been 
‘Teeeitied to aur timer; the former distinguished, in a high degree, for purity and 
diction ; the latter foe the qaaint metaphorical style for which vbe seems 
Serre ne ees ote stlevarts cauriel fo a rikows sexes, 


Nevwnd of then ane printed in Ellin's Original Letters, first series, vol, 
Weat's Letters of Reel and [Usatrisus Ladies of Grest Britaix, vol. 
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she herself bad been doomed to submit to during her fixtlser’s life 
time. She, besides, became jealous of her ax a rival in love; for the 
handsome and accomplished Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, to 
whom Mary was ardently attached, and whom she desired to marry, 
did not return her affection; but, slighting her, was enamoured of 
her more youthful and engaging sister, Elizabeth The first act of 
her first Parliament, by declaring the validity of the marriage of her — 
father and mother, and by annulling the sentence of their divorce, — 
having virtually reduced Elizabeth again to the condition of a bastard, 
Mary treated her ss such, assigning to the descendants of her father’s — 
sisters a precedency to her in court ceremonial. Many other indig- 
nities Elizabeth had to bear with from the queen; and having ol+ 
tained the royal permission, to be free from such slights and aifronts 
she was glad to retire into the country, where, however, she con- 
tinued under the vigilant inspection of two principal servants in her 
household, in the confidence of the crown. Upon the breaking out of — 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion, in 1564, the tranquillity of her retrest 
was disturbed. She was accused of having been privy to this insur 
rection, and her life was now exposed to imminent peril. ‘To defeat — 
the proposed marriage of Mary with Philip II. of Spain, to whieh 
there was a general aversion in the nation, appears to have been the 
sole object of Wyatt; and he still professed inviolable fidelity to the 
person of the reigning sovereign ; but some, at least, of the insurgents 
had the farther object in view of dethroning Mary, and of bestowing 
the sovereign power upon Elizabeth, whom they proposed to marry 
to Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, ‘The reports in circulation, 
that these were the objects of the conspiracy, strongly excited the 
jealousy of Mary against ber sister Elizabeth, whom she now hated 
on two additional grounds: first, as being the great favourite of the 
nation, and the chief hope of the Protestants; and secondly, as a 
conspirator against her throne; though, upon the strictest {nvestigae 
tion, no evidence wns discovered of Elizabeth's being a party in tho 
insurrection, or giving it her approbation. 

After the rising of Wyatt, Elizabeth, though in a state of severe 
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| Ween, was broaght prisoner from Ashridge to London, whither she 
| serived on the 20d of February. Mary declined seeing her, and 
‘tuned her to be accommodated ina part of the palace from which 
‘stither she nor her servants could go out, without passing through 
the guards. The only part of her suite permitted to wait on her were 
| two gentlemen, six ladies, and four servants, the rest of her train 
‘king lodged in the city of London. She was conveyed prisoner to 
‘the Tower on Sabbath, the 21st of March. 

Among all the enemies of Elizabeth none was more persevering in 
‘Pushing on the prosecution against her and Courtenay, and none 
‘mere intent upon bringing both of them to capital punishment, than 
‘Sison Renard, ambasdor of Charles V. Ho was extromely dis- 
‘Wtiied at the slowness of the proceedings, and blamed Bishop 
‘Ganliner ax the main cause of the delay, representing the bishop 
‘m lotending thereby to save the lives of the two distinguished pri- 
fener! His letters to Charles evince throughout a spirit of intense 
Ketred to Elizabeth, and an unmitigsted desire to got rid of her as 
speedily as pomible This must have been in conformity with the 
 eotsels of Charles; for, had it not been so, Renard would hardly 
‘have dared, as be does, to.dwell emphatically on the subject in his 
Ielters to his master, Charles bated Elizabeth because she was the 
‘eghter of Aune Boleyn, the cause of the divorce of his aunt from 
Heary VIEL; and if the death of this princess would tend to estab- 
‘tik the authority of Mary, and remove the obstacles to the popu- 
hurity of the marriage of his son Philip with that queen, as he was 
reueously taught to believe, he was prepared to make the sacrifice. 
‘twas well for Elizabeth that nt this time Mary's councillors were 
‘Gilded on the Spanish match, one party favouring it, and another, 
beaded by Gardiner, opposing it, Gardiner’s hostility to the Spanish 
‘hetlon, and not any attachment be felt towards Elizabeth, led him, 
fees short time, to thwart their intentions of involving her and 
‘Onmrtenay in destruction.’ 

+ 
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Gardiner, however, finding that Mary was bent upon marrying — 
Philip of Spain, soon yielded in his opposition to the mateh, and fell — 
im with the Spanish faction, which greatly increased Elizabeth's 
danger. Not being disposed to merifice Mary's favour and the 
advantages of place for the praise of justice and moderation towanls 
Elizabeth, he abandoned the protection of the princess, and concurred 
with her enemies in the proposal to put her to desth. Renard was 
strenuous in urging this sanguinary decd, as a preliminary step to 
Philip's landing in England as the quoen's consort. “I observed to 
the queen,” writes he to Charles, “ that it was of the utmost come 
quence that the trials and execution of the criminals, especially of 
Courtenay and of the Lady Elizabeth, should be concluded before 
the arrival of his highness”! To this the queen replicd, “that she 
had neither rest nor sleep on account of her anxiety for the security 
of his highness at his coming.” Gardiner, peresiving that Renanf's 
Propesition was not unacceptable to her majesty, recommended it. 
adoption asa messure necessary for the public good. “As long” 
said he,“ as Elizabeth is alive, there is no hops of the tranquillity of 
the kingdom. If every body went as roundly to work, in providing 
the necessary remedies as I do, things would go on better.”* Gar- 
diner’s expressed apprehension that, from Elizabéth’s popularity, new 
commotions might arise from renewed attempts to raise her to the 
throne, to the exclusion of her sister, who had lost the popular favour, 
was not unplausible, and Mary, who felt the force of his observation, 
was extremely desirous to find evidence of Elizabeth's being « party |) 
in Wyatt's rebellion, in order to bring her to the block. Bat, not- 
withstanding the most persevering efforts, no proof of her guilt eoald 
be discovered. 

What, then, was to bo done with a princess who had already 
eclipsed the queen in popular favour, and to whom many had begun 





‘“If they let her go," says Renard, in another letter to Charles, "Bt soem evident 
‘thn the heretics will proclaim her queen” And in another be says, * Your majenty 
may well believe in what danger the queen is, s9 long as both (Elisabeth and Cea 
tenay) are alive." —Jbid, vol. ii, pp. 375, 400. 

# Thi, vol. ii, p. 363, 
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of the nation from the tyranny with which 
} This was a perplexing question to Mury 
Failing to find adequate ground for Elizabeth's 
pation, Gardiner proposed to have her declared incapable of 
the crown. “Behold he whom yon wot of” Gardiner}, 
(ard, im a letter to Charles, dated 28th April, 1354, “comes 
(ace dinner with a sudden and strange proposal ; saying that, 
Mtters against Madame Elizabeth do not take the turn which 
hed, there should be an act brought into Parliament to dis- 
her”! So dotermined was Gardiner upon this point, that 
(ght fm a bill before the new Parliament for declaring her 
late and incapable of succseding to the throne. The bill was 
by a large majority. But still peraisting in his object, and 
fecourse to his usual circuitous policy, he soon after brought, 
er bill for investing the queen with the power conferred 
fr father by his servile Parliament—that of appointing a 
Tn this again he was dofeated. It being confidently 
(that the queen, in default of children of her own body, would 
i the crown to her husband Philip, the House of Commons, 
‘snd patriotic to deprive Elizabeth of her rightful inheri- 
tal in dread of being brought under the yoke of a foreign 
threw out the bill. 
ter mode of disposing of Elizabeth was to send her out of 
flom, and to marry her to some foreign prince. Taking thelr 
fom the proverb, “Ont of sight, out of mind," her enemies 
(hat in that case she would soon be forgotten by the people, 
without difficulty or danger, be excluded from the succes- 
having communicated at great length with Paget,” 
ina letter to Charles, dated 3d April, 1664, “on the 
= Elizabeth, he told me that if they could not find 
‘bring her to death, he sxw no surer expedient to 
‘tosend her out of the kingdom, to be married to a 
“tho Prince of Piedmont” for her con- 


Reigns of Edward VI, end Mary, vol i, p 382. 
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(ter to her, was, by the orders of Gardiner, thrown into the Tower, 
fhere be remained for twelve months. Nor was she particularly 
frtemate in her keeper, Sir Henry Beddingficld, who is anid to have 








Weotneic, a2. cree 


usted her with great radeneas and severity, using his office more 
(ea jailer than a gentleman! By this rigorous confinement her 
(ath became much impaired, and on the 8th of June, two physi- 
(ane were sent from the court, who attended her for several days. 


| What she ead to him, upon her eccession to the throne, on dismissing him from 
Aeeemrt, has heesrndduced in proof of this: * God forgive you what is past, as we do; 
(ef we have any prisoner whom we would have straitly kept and hanily handled, we 
tee you." Some writers question the truth of Beddiogtcld’s using her barsbly, 
(elaflirm that these words were spoken to him in jost, restis their authority, upon 
that she honoured hima 











Ueblingtiehl: for Eiizabeth, ex is well known, in entitled to the praise of having 
(eereetly forgiven auch as had acted towards her with cruelty in the time of ber 
ten 
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Never is liberty felt to be so sweet as under the irksome 
restraints of captivity. Hearing one day, out of her gar’ 
maid singing cheerfally in the fields, Elizabeth wished he 
‘same humble condition, saying that the life of that poo 
was happier than bers, Yet her firmess of mind wasn 
Neither the threatenings nor promises of Mary's council « 
from her an admission of any act or intention of disloya 
her sister. A friend having advised her to appease the! 
pleasure by sabmissive acknowledgments, she absolut: 
“If Thave offended,” said she, “and am guilty, then 
merey, but the law, which I am certain I should bavet 
if guilt could be proved against me. Bat I know myself 
‘the danger of it, and wish I was as clean out of the 
enemies, and then Tam assured I should not be eo locked 
op within walls and doors as Ian"? 

Daring the last years of ber sister's reign, Elizabeth 
influence of fear, dissembted, by conforming to the Rom 
mode of worship, Bat she was, notwithstanding, suapec 
still a Protestant in sentiment. While she was a prison) 
stock, Gardiner made repeated attempts to betray her i 
ration of her faith, examining her particularly upon 
question of the real presence in the eucharist. But, thou 
of the counsel of friends, she proved hergelf in adroita 
match for the wily prelate. When bo interrogated her 
as to the meaning of these wards of the Saviour, “This 
which is broken for you,” she gave the following ingenio 


answer: — 





“Christ was the word that spake it, 
Ho teok the bread and brake it, 
‘And what that word did malo it, 
‘Thap I beldeve and take it)!" 


an answer from which it would puzzle Gardiner) 
‘Pom # Baker's Chronicle, p3% 
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(extract au opinion either for or against transubstantia- 


\o-end of April, 1559, she wns finally removed from Wood- 
fronght to Hampton Court, where she obtained an inter- 
her sister Mary, After being successively carried, during 
(to several of the royal seata in the neighbourhood of 
\@ was permitted to establish herself at the palaco of 
| Hertfordshire, where she remained unmolested until the 
(lary; relieved from military guards, locked doors, and 
pection, her only restraints being that she could not 
( residence for another, and that she was under the sur- 
(Sir Thomas Pope, humane man, who was appointed 
(ith her. 

hi was mainly indebted for her liberation from Woodstock 
@rference of Philip, her sister’s husband, who, after he 
fe country, certainly acted towards her the part of a friend, 
(rhapa, the means of mving her life. Various considera- 
We policy might inspire or strengthen his zeal for her 
and liberty. In the event of her being cut off, as the 
to the throne was Mary Queen of Scots, who was be- 
the Dauphin of France, it was easy for Philip to see that, 
| Prevent queen die childless, the kingdom of England 
9 awell the grestness of France, which was already tho 
\dable rival of Spain. The interest he took in Elizabeth's 
also have resulted from his anxiety to soften the pre- 
the English against him, and to acquire in the nation the 
of uprightness and clemency, a8 @ means of paving the 
( being crowned King of England, a consummation to 
bis efforts had been directed ever since his marriage. Nor 
able that, calculating on the contingencies of the future, 
eutertained the hope that, in the event of the death of his 
(om, whose health was in a somewhat precarious state, he 
inthe hand of Elizabeth, But whatever were his motives 
{ng his good offices in her behalf, she cherished towands 
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him throngh life the deepest gratitude, and always attributed to hisin~ 
terposition the preservation of her life from the malice of her enemies 

Whilst resident at Hatfield, Elizabeth was permitted to make 
occasional excursions, on which occasions, from her increasing popo~ 
lority, she was attended by s considerable retinue of nobility, 
knights, Indies, and gentlemen, on horseback. She was also some 
times permitted to indulge in the chase! She was honoured, tony 
with a visit from the queen, who now somewhat relaxed her sere 
rity, and she occasionally appeared at court upon invitation, where 
sho was treated with the distinction duc to her rank. Bat daring” 
her residence at Hatfield her time was mostly spent in retirement 
and in literary pursuits, Playing on the lute or Firginals, embrole 
dering gold or silver, reading useful worka in her native tongon, 
studying the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian languages ;* sack 
wore the exercises in which she was chiefly occupied, and by which 
hor mind was trained and prepared for at length presiding, with 
singular ability and success, over the affairs of a great empire. 

She was residing at Hatfield when Queen Mary died, November 17, 
1668, and here her first privy council was held, of which the chief 
member was Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, whom she 
appointed secretary of state The appointment of Cecil to thix 
office, which was in effect to that of prime minister, laid the founda 
tion for the succcoding character and greatness of her extendal 
reign. That illustrious and excellent man, than whom England bat 
never produced a greater statesman, had been her secret correspon: 
dent and adviser during the period of her sister's reign, when she was 
harassed and persecuted; and on her elevation to the throne, her 
appreciation of his talents, together with a sense of gratitude, inte 
enced her in her choice of him as her chief councillor, He directed — 
her in the formation of her ministry, of which he continaed the pre 
siding genina to the close of his life, being a period of forty year, 
Greatly contributing to give her government that vigour by which 


| Warton's Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p.$&  % Archam, Epist., pp. 61-53, 
+ aunpes devo pepe mERE 
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and to avert from her nnd from the kingdom 
sogers + which they were often threatened. In no other 
wn did she repose with such entire confidence, 
23d of November, Elizabeth, attended by a numerous train 
Knights, gentlomen, and ladies, went from Hatfleld to 
(a, to take up ber residence in the Tower, as had been tho 
= ‘the mew sovereign from time immemorial. On her way 
capital she was greeted by the vast crowds of people 
e with joyfal acelamations, which she returned with 
affubility of manner of which she was so perfect a 
sand which was one of the main causes of her popularity 
er subjects during the whole of her reign. On entering the 
fim this new character, she could not forbear reflecting on the 
‘through which she had passed ; how the fortress which 
yw her palace had a few years before been her dungeon, 
lay, a helpless prisoner, exposed to the fury of powerful 
4, who thirsted for her blood ; and as she contrasted her hard 
the past with the prosperous fortune of the present, her bosom 
d with devout emotions, and immediately on reaching the 
falling on her knees, she poured forth her grateful 
‘that mereifal God who had brought her in anfety through 
to her present exaltation, in these words: “O Lord, 
hty and everlasting God, I give thee most hearty thanks, that 
fast been so merciful unto mo sto spare mo to behold this 
_ And Tacknowlodge that thou hast dealt as wonderfally 
with mo asthou didst with thy true and faithful 
‘thy prophet, whom thou deliveredst out of the den, 
eruelty of the greedy and raging lions. Even so was I 
‘and only by theo delivered. To thee, therefore, only, 
jhonour, and praise for ever. Amen!” 
spent afew days in the Tower, she passed by water to 
About « fortnight after, the funeral solemnities of 
she proceeded to Westminster Palace, 
‘the banks of the Thames. Preparations having been 
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made for her coronation, ehe waa conducted by « splendid water 
procession from that palace to the Tower, 

On the 14th of January she proceeded from the Tower in grett 
state to Westminster Abbey, to her coronation, attended by « xe 
rous retinue of lords and ladies on horseback, all arrayed in crimet 
velvet, the trappings of their horses being of the same material eel 
preceded by trampeters clothed in scarlet, blowing their trampety 
and by all the heralds in thelr cost-armour, All the streots were 
covered with gravel. Gorgeous and sumptuous pageants went 
erected,’ the devices of which formed no inconsiderable part of the 
attractions of that day. A particular description of the spielen 
of these pageants, and of the demonstrations of tho people's onthe 
astic loyalty in connection with them, is given in Holinshel, 
Elizabeth was impelled by self-interest, as well as led by judgneal, 
to take the side of the Reformation, The validity of her tile ty 
the English crown depended upon her following this coures, Te 
popes, Clement VIL and Paul IIL, baving long beforv pronommitd 
the marriage between her parents to be null and void, and We 
offspring of that marriage to be illegitimate, bad she acknowledges! 
the Papal supremacy, she would, by the very act, have admitted tr 
uullity of her mother’s marriage and her own Mlegitimacy, aul oa 
soquently that she had no title to the English crown; that abeest 
a usurper, the sovereign of England de facto and by force, wt de 
Jure and by inheritance. In this case, Mary Queen of Soots, tht 
grandlaughter of Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, ani siseeo 
Heury VILL, would have been the lawful heir to the English ew 
as was maintained by all the Papists in England and throughit 
the world, who stigmatized Elizabeth as the bastard daughter of | 
Henry VIIL Of all this Elizabeth was fully aware; and bere 
viction that her submission to the Pope was incompatible with ber | 

| “The pageants of thone days were erections cf wood, place? across the peiscipl 
Meets in the manner of triumphal arches; illustrative sentences in English and Latin 
mere inscribed upon them; and « child was stationed io each, who explained to thequem. 
in Bugtith verve, the meaning of the whole.”—Miss Aikia's Memoirs of the Court | 
Queen Elizabeth, vol. 4, p. 246, 
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ig her legitimate right to the throne, was confirmed by 
which Paul LV. returned to the written notification of 
lom, which she transmitted to him upon her sister's death, 
ir Edward Carne, the English ambassador at Rome. His 
told Carne that England was a fief of the holy see; and 
© great temerity in Elizabeth to have assumed, without 
(pation, the title and authority of queen: that. being ille- 
(he could not possibly inherit that kingdom, nor could he 
‘sentence pronounced by Clement VII. and Paul TIT. with 
‘Henry's marriage: that were he to proceed with rigour, 
paniah this criminal invasion of his rights by rejecting all 
tations; but, being willing to treat her with paternal 
}, be would still keep the door of grace open to her: and 
would renounce all pretensions to the crown, and submit 
‘hia will, so should experience the utmost lenity compa- 
‘the dignity of the apostolic sce." Upon receiving this 
Wizabeth recalled her ambassador, and became the more 
fer determination not to submit to the authority of the 
outif. Here, as in other instances in the history of 
tk Reformation, is conspicuously to be soen the hand of a 
povidence, in leading the sovereign, from policy or interest, 
}or farther the reformed cause, 
(h's first Parliament assombled on the 23d of January, 1559. 
# most important objects which engaged its attention, was 
meut of religion. The Popish bishops and prelates sat 
as in the time of Mary, the Protestant clergy not having 
(a mdmitted toa sent in the House. The principal act in 
{o religion passed in the Parliament was that which re- 
‘the crown its former jurisdiction over the church, and 
| all foreign power repugnant thereto, This act, 
pat anend to the Pope's authority over the Church of 
(ad conferred on Elizabeth the ecclesiastical supremacy, ns 
y Ber father, Heory VILL ‘The passing of the act was 








opposed by several of tho lords temporal, and by nino 
‘ene abbot, who appear to have been all the prelates who: 
‘House, a considerable number of that body having 
and others being absent! 

‘Yet Elizabeth, while restoring the Protestant religion, reli 
belief in some of the doctrines of the Popish Church, and a fot 
for much of the ceremonial of its gorgeous worship. She # 
have leaned to the doctrine of transubstantiation, She he 
doctrine of clerical celibacy, and always spoke with strong f 
against the marriage of the clergy. At the solicitation o| 
Burghley she connived at such marriages, but coal not be pa 
upon to sanction their legality, and the children which 
them were illegitimate till the accession of James L 
satisGied with the ecclesiastical commissioners for their 
images and other relica of Popery. An altar anda 
consecrated wax-eandles burning around it by day, 
private chapel, greatly to the aorrow of the most. 
the English Reformers, as Jewel, Cox, Grindal and 
it bas been said that she was little more than half a 
affected as much of the Popish religion aa could consist w 
maintenanos of her own legitimacy and supreme headship ¢ 
church. ay 

Scaroely had Elizaboth been invested with 1 
‘a conspiracy was formed by the Cardinal of Lorrain, and his 
the Dake of Guise, the maternal uncles of Mary Queen ¢ 
whose influence was almost omnipotent at the court of 
dethrone the now queen, and to place upon the 
nioor, Queen Mary. By their instigation Henry IL of 
after the death of Elizabeth's sister, persuaded Mary . 


4 Strype's Annals, vol i, part, pp. 82-87, 
© Surype's Analy, and his Life of Archbishop B 
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(th of Faly, 1699, Prancis, who had succeeded to the French 
Mary, called themselves “King and Queen of France, 

ed, and Irelsnd," and quartered the arms of England 
on their coin, plate, chambers, chapels, ward~ 

a ther on all occasions.t 
a: of tho Guises for raising Mary to tho English throne, 
tynde England; and France being unable to cope with that 
power, they saw that they could only reach Eng- 
‘Scotland. But before Scotland could be serviceable 
‘Te was first necessary to suppress the Scottish Reformers, 
never join in any such attempt against a queen univer- 










(eas resolved upon. ‘This being once accomplizhed, it was 
‘that Eogland might be successfully invaded, and that as 
en of Scots was well known to bo a devoted Roman 
the English Roman Catholic, who were at that time 
fe and zealous, would eagerly flock to her standard. But the 
devised than executed. The preliminary step of 
the Scottish Reformers originated the civil war between 
fe Regent of Scotland, aided by the troops of France, and 
leof the Congregation ; and, with the assistance of Elizabeth, 
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English throne, Mary Queen of Scots was an approving instrument, 
Uawilling to renounce so ambitious a prospect, she nefased formally 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh between France and England! 
one article of which it was stipulated that Francia and Mary shell 
henceforth cease to assume the title and bear the arma of the Ki 
and Queen of England. But the death of her husband, Francie) 
in December, 1560, having diasolved her connection with the ki 
dom of France, by the aid of which she hoped to give effect to 
claims on the English crown, she, in the meantime, from p 
considerations, diszembled her pretensions, and discontinued tht a 
of the royal arma of England. 

Yet Elizabeth continued to regard her with jealousy and 
cion, which Mary reciprocated; and by degrees an implacable’ 
sprung up between them, resembling the fabulous quarrel, d 
by the ancient classic poets, between Juno and Venus Elizabetli 





porgonal charma of the Scottish queen. It arose more, perhaps, fi 
the dread of her as a dangerous competitor for the crown of 


a blemish in her character to entertain an unreasonable jesloay ad 
all who were of the blood-royal, even where ehe had no ove 
alarm, A striking instance of this occurs in the barsknes & 
cruelty with which, in the exercise of the prerogative claimed by | 
sovereigns of England, of controlling the marriages of the pres 
and princesses of the royal blood, she treated the Earl of i , 
and the Lady Katharine Grey,’ sister of Lady Jane Grey, on 
count of their marriage. As if she wished to occupy the throne St 
over, she seemed to dislike whoever might by possibility: 

Pius IV, who sucsoeded to the Roman see upon the death of 
Paul IV., who died in 1569, in his zeal to recover so import 
Kingdom os England $o. the’ Rotarl Oathalic Sian ein 
his attention to Elizabeth, About four months after his eauseur 


} Lady Katharine Grey being a descendant of ory VIL, bb som 
Mary, was « princess of the blvod-coyal—See Appendic, No. 


















by his nuncio, Vincent Parpalia, an insinuating 
ter, earnestly entreating her to romove from her 
il | counsellors, and to follow his paternal admonitions, 
it she did this he would confirm her regal authority. 
dnted St. Peter's Palace, May 5, 1560.' 

were made to Elizabeth by the Pope, through 
recorded. The common report was that, upon con- 
joining the Romish Church, be promised to annul, as 
formerly pronounced by the Vatican against 
of her mother, to confirm by his authority the English 
to allow in England the celebration of the Eucharist in 
“Tt may be doubted whether he promised so large con- 
if he did 80, whether he had any intention of granting 












be position of the protectress of Protestantism through- 
Blizabeth, though with some reluctance, arising from her 
far, vigorously supported the oppressed Protestants in 
‘were struggling for freedom of conscience, and who had 
us in self-defence. The Princes of Guise, with Philip 
(ving entered into an alliance for the suppression of 
tance, the Prince of Condé, the lesder of the French 
solicited ther aid, She sent » strong force, as well as 
of monoy, for the assistance of the prince, from whom 
‘inretarn, the possession of Havre de Grace, which com- 
mouth of the Seine, and was reckoned of greater impor- 
vem Calais, which the English had leat in the reign of 
| At m subsequent period, namely, in 1568 or 1569, in 
| appeal from Jane, Queen of Navarre, she sent to the 
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Partly to strengthen her title to the English crown, Mary Quen 
of Scots married Lord Darnley, her cousiu-gorman, who, alter 
self and his mother, was next heir to the English throne! Hi 
obtained a dispensation from Rome, the marriage of cousins germs 
being within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, acconting| 
the regulations of the Romish Charch, she and Land Darnley we 
married ou Sabbath, the 29th of July, 1665, in the chapel ropl) 
Holyroodhouse. Had Mary acted with pradence, sho might 
proved an extremoly formidable competitor for the English cura; 
but, from the violence and eaprice of her passions, she soon after’ 
marriage lost all affection for Darnley, and that fatal t 
murder—(on the 9th of Febraary, 1567) succosded, which has: 
everlasting infamy on her memory. Her participation in thish 
deed, of which the evidence is too strong to be set aside, lost herthe 
kingdom of Scotland, and rendered her much leas powerfal fn mit 
taining her claims to the English throne against Elizabeth thas: 
otherwise would have been. Still Elizabeth regarded her asa . 
ons rival, low as her fortunes had now sunk; and therefore, after 
defeat of Mary’s forces at Langside, by Regent Moray, and hor diy 
into England to Carlisle Castle, abe made and kept hera p i 
England, to deprive her of the means of soliciting the abd of et 
princes for her re-establishment on the Scottish throne, asd 
prosecution of hor claims upon the English crown. The 
this policy, not to speak of its justice, may be doubted, It 
had the effect of exciting the sympathy of all the Roman Cass 
in England and throughout Europe for the sufferings of Mary) 
it gave her and her partizans a plaueible excuse for the nt 
conspiracies, by which they were constantly exciting comm 
England, and involving even the personal safety of ‘ila a 
imminent danger, 








1 Ile was the eldest surviving son of Matthew Scasrt, fourth Bari of | 
afterwanis Regent of Scotland, by his wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, ely: 
and beivess of Archibald Donglay, seventh Earl of Angus, by his wife Margaret, 
of Janes LV, eldest daughter of Heary VIL, and sister of Meury VIEL 
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1, who sueoteded to the pontificate in January, 1566, 
ied much more active and dangerous enemy than in 
jo. Todestroy hor and to restore the Papal jurisdic- 
fand, to exterminate the Huguenots in France, and in 
in Barope—these were the great objects of his ambition; 
hergetie, enterprising, sanguinary, implacable, and per- 
Joft unemployed no means which his plotting head 
(to accomplish the objects on which his heart was set. 
a8 was his pontifical reign, not extending in duration 
years, it was pre-eminently active and bloody; and 
hole of it Elizabeth was surrounded with perils, from 
tstruction seemed almost inevitable, 

| year 1563, he formed a deep-laid and wide-spread con- 
fst her, tho objects of which ware, to cut her off, to 
(ry in England, and to liberate Mary Queen of Scots, 
‘to the English throne In prosocution of this acheme, 
despatched Mondovi as his nuncio to Scotland, with a 
‘money to be expended for the assistance of Queen 
Mondovi was prevented, by the vigilant activity of 
om gotting farther than Paris. Roberto Ridolfo, a rich 
auker, a relative of the Medici family, and a bigoted 
tee, who was residing in England, under pretence of 
din mercantile pursuits, acted there as the agent of his 
tly treating with the most influential of the Roman 
tose fall confidence he possessed, ns well as with many 
Mestants, who, from different causes, were easily incited 
‘Insurrection against their sovereign; and so successful 
thinations, that the greater part of the nobility entered 
@s conspirey, and choso tho Duke of Norfolk as their 
om they promised Mary Queen of Scots aa his wife, 
fot succeed. ‘The Popo had also, in 1569, despatched a 
© person of a priest, called Nicolas Morton, to Eag- 
‘of the same design. While Ridolfp was thus 
up the spirit of rebellion in England, some mis- 
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understanding having arisen between Elizabeth and Phitip UL of 
Spain, the Pope had the address to engage that monarch to faroar 
the cause of the English conspirators, by representing to him tht 
the overthrow of Elizabeth would be the most effectual way of hit 
obtaining secure possession of Flanders, and by reminding him 
the paramount claims of religion. Fle also managed to draw the 

“court of France to support, to a certain extent, his 
Féndlon, the French ambassador at the English court, relates, init 
despatches to the French court, that he had aided the plot byall 
means in his power. 

Tho plot being now matured, and preparations for its execatian 
far advanced, his holiness urged the Dake of Alva, who was tbe 
governor of the Netherlands, and one of the most atrocious of fe~ 
secators, in a lettor dated February 4, 1669-70, to aid the English i 

surgonts, which the propinquity of Holland to England afforded! 
him great facilities for doing. His holinoss also poured oif upon the 
burning zeal of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorelitil, 
two of the most powerful, ardent, and impetuous of the conspiralsth 
whom he styles “our beloved sons,” “man dear to us and eminésh 
as well by the study of Catholic piety as by noblemess of birth’ 
And to excite the insurrectionary spirit of the Roman Catholic 
England, he issued, on the 25th of the game month, his famous bal 
against Elizabeth, without having previously cited her to appear! 
Rome, or given her wafning, declaring her to be eat off from 
unity of the body of Christ—to be deprived of her pretended tithe ta 
the kingdom of England, and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege 
whatsoever—and her subjects to bo freed from their oaths sworn ast 
her, and from all duty, fidelity, and obediones, interdicting then 
from obeying her lnwa, and warning them that whoever should act 
‘The authorities for this conspiracy are Correspondance Diolenation See 
de Satignac de ta Mothe Péndton, edited by Cooper, in Recurit des INiptchen, Se. atl 
three contemporary biographers of Pins V., Catena and Gabutius, beth Testiaeay Dor 
Antonia Fucamayor, » Spaniard; and Pollini, » Florentine and Deminiean, alee « ca 


temporary, in his Istria Beelesiastiw, published at Rowe, la June, 1594. 
# This loiter to chem in dated Feb, 20, 1569-70, 
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(y to this injunction should fall under the same sentence.’ 
‘opies of the bull were secretly dispersed in England. 

\the efforts made to elevate the Queen of Scots to the English 
succeeded, the Reformation, both in England and throughout 
| would have been in the utmost danger of extermination; for 
@ courts of England, France, and Spain, would have been con- 
fd in the resolute dotermination to crush it; and we know 
) means, however dark and bloody, would have been’ shrank 
> achieve a consummation so devoutly wished for. But all 
Worts failed of success, 

Dake of Norfolk, after being tried and convicted of high 
| by his peors, waa executed on the 2d of June, 1572, four 
(alf months after the pronouncing of his sentence; and his 
bllieted a fatal blow on Mary Stuart's party in England. 
fherself waa deeply implicated in the conspiracy of Ridolfo 
(efolk, with whom, as well as with Pope Pius V., Philip I, of 
and the Duke of Alva, she maintained a secret correspon- 
(a the subject" This greatly irritated Elizabeth, who said, in 
those terse sentences in which she often expressed herself- - 
wugh she frequently wrote confusedly, yet in speaking her 
jee were singularly forcible—“I have tried to be a mother to 
ben of Scots, and, in return, she has formed conspiracies against 
bio my own kingdom; she who ill-uses a mother deserves a 
he”? Bat when the House of Commons came to the resola- 
ft the execution of Mary was also nocessary to Elizabeth's 
(mying that the axe must be laid at the root of the evil, she 
|thetr requisition, by replying that she could not put to death 





lied 5 Kal, Mortil, 1500 (ie, 25th February, 1570), and of our pontificate 
[nie printed in the original in Cheribini’s Bullarusy, and in Sanders’ De Schism, 
\A translation of it ix given in Camden's Fiisabeth, book ii, p, 245; and in 
=n kop 158, 
‘Labanott's Collection, quoted in Mignet's Iistory of Mary Queen of Souls, 
pe $31, $83, 134, 137. 
Tnus Dépteher, in Cooper's Recueil des Dépéeher, tom. th, ps 160. 
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the bird which, to escape the pursuit of the hawk, had fied to ber 
for protoction,? 

A new source of danger to Elizabeth arose from the Popisl ss 
tminaries, instituted for the education of English Popish students 
abroad. In the year 1568, the Popish priests, who had fled from 
England into Flanders, formed themselves into a collegiate body 
at Douay, under Dr, William Allen, afterwards cardinal,’ with the 
sanction of the Pope, from whom they received a monthly pension 
Their professed object was the education of English youths, whe 
were exiles in the Netherlands, aa well ag of others whom the fame 
of their college might attract from England, that this England 
might be provided with a perpetual supply of Popish clergy. Bat, 
in point of fact, the sominary was intended to be, what it actually 
became, & nursery of sedition and treason against the person and 
government of Queen Elizabeth ; and the young priests who ismel 
from it employed themselves in seditious and treasonable praction: 
against her. Eliaabeth having complained of this to Roquesens, thes 
the Spanish governor of the Netherlands, this collegiate body were 
ordered to quit the Low Countries, By the patronage of the Guises 
they found au asylum in France, and the Pope sanctioned thoir cata: 
Diishment at Rheims, as well as gave them snother foundation at 
Rome, which he liberally supported, and placed under tho direstloa 
of the Jesuits. A third institution of the same kind was formed ia 
Spain. Within the course of a few years, aud particularly in 1080, 
and several of the following years, swarms of priests ixsued from 
these seminaries, from which they were called “seminary priestay 
penetrated into England, traversed the kingdom nader various fieti- 
tious names, acted as spies, stimulated the people to disaffection, wedi- 
tion, and treason, made lists of such as would aupport the meditated 
Spanish invasion, distributed money in prosecution of such praction, 
and malutained those treasonable agitations, which were fraught 





1 Mignet, vol. ii, pm. 102 
* He was created & cardinal on the 28th of July, 1587, amd im 1559 comecratel 
Bishop of Mechiin. 
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‘with such danger to Elizabeth's person and government, and which 
teulted in the banishment or judicial execution of many of these 
incendiaries and traitors’ Elizabeth has been blamed, even by 
_ Protestant writers, for ber severity in putting #0 many of them to 

Gath, and Popish writers, concealing or denying the treasonable 
fractices pursued by these seminary priests and Jesuits, have stigma- 
teed herns a perseeutor, equalling or surpasaing in cruelty the bloody 
‘Nero But from a duo consideration of her circumstances, it is 
‘manifest that, in the severe moasures resorted to, and resorted to 
‘loctantly, she was acting in self-defence. Her own aafoty laid her 
feler the dire necessity of adopting vigorous measures against 
emearies of such unceasing activity and desperate purpose, and 
‘who were the more active and desperate, knowing, as they did, that 
they were backed by formidable supporters on the continent, and 
by the fiction of the Scottish queen in Elizabeth's own kingdom. 

In the recomts of history there is perhaps no sovereign against 
‘whens life 20 numerous plots were formed, and ao numerous attempts 
taado, os against the life of Elizabeth. And yot nono of these plots 
ted attempts succeded. The unseen protection of heaven never 
omook her; for to what else but to this can we attribute the pre- 
servation of « life surrounded on every side by conspiracies, during 
‘reign of more than forty years? and such was the state of Europe 
daring that period, that the safety of the reformed cause seemed to 
depend upon her Life. In the midst of these perils Elizabeth ever 
manifested calm, unshaken fortitude, partly arising from constitu 
theal temperament, and partly from confidence in the protection ot 
Providence. Even when her personal danger was greatest, her spirits 
‘ever aver to have been agitated ; she never concealed herself from 
‘the view of her subjects, nor ceased to perform her usual progresses 
thmagh the countey; a magnanimity which greatly increased the 
Mlachment of her subject? A particular account of these numo- 
‘es conspiracies we must pass over. One of them, namely, that of 


}Vemmer's Modern History af Buzlawt, vol. iv. pp. St5-351, 
* Bacon's Memoirs of Elizabeth, p. 184 
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Babington and his associates, in 1686, has acquired greater historical 
importance than the others, because Mary Queen of Scots was in- 
volved in it, and because it led to her trial and execution. Babing- 
ton's plot originated with Ballard, one of the seminary priests of 
Rheims, who having, in co-operation with the Spanish ambasadoe, 
and Charles Paget, a devoted adherent of Mary's, formed a plan for 
the invasion of England, proceeded. to England, where he passed 
himself off a3 a military officer, and concerted with Babington,» 
man of good family, the assassination of Elizabeth, as an essential 
prerequisite to the success of the contemplated invasion, Babéng- 
ton’s fanaticism was inflamed by Ballard’s representations of the 
meritoriousneas of killing an excommunicated heretical queen. ‘The 
conspiracy was discovered, and the conspirators were seized and 
executed. 

‘The co-operation of Mary Queen of Scots in the secret plots of 
the governments of Spain and France, and of a formidable Popish 
party in England, against Elizabeth, and her concurrence in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy, which was established by incontestable evidenos, 
aut Inst determined the government of Elizabeth to bring Mary to 
trial for high treason, On the 28th of October, 1586, the judges 
commissioned by the crown to try her unanimously pronounced her | 
quilty of compassing and imagining the death of the English queen | 
After repeated delays, and with much reluctance, Elizabeth at Inst 
signed the warrant for the execution of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
which took place at Fotheringay, on the morning of the Sth! of 
February, 1687, “There is perhaps in all history)" says Wright, 
“no greater moral lesson than that furnished by the history of thes 
two queens—the one ascending the throne with the good-will of her” 
own subjects, and supported by the Pope and the most powerfal 
nations in Europe, lost her erown by her own erimes and vise 
threw disgrace on the cause which she was expected to have made ; 

* ‘That is according to the old calendar, which was still ja ase in Emgland bat the 


18th, according to the reformed calendar of Gregory XIIL which was adopted by the 
Catholic states ou the continent. 

















ed ots a large portion of her life in o prison, and 
pealfold; while the other, surrounded on every side by 


ther-in-law, and James VI. of 
to Elizabeth's court to 

| ¢ against the extreme measures resolved upon against the 
cots, Bat Elizabeth's danger from the reveugeful resent- 
sovereigns was not so formidable as at first sight might 

ised. ‘The former was prevented, from various political 
from avenging Mary's death, dreading, as Mignot observes, 
¢ downfall of Elizabeth would pave the way for the aggran- 
Philip TL, the elevation of the house of Guise, and his 
'* Similar considerations restrained the latter, who was 
his succession to the crown of England by 
‘war with Elizabeth, She was exposed to more serious 
Philip IL of Spain, who, after Mary's death, laid claim 
crown, which she had bequeathed to him—her son 
Scotland, having, as she affirmed, forfeited his right 
ud resolved, without delay, to invade England, which 
k 1988, the year after Mary's death, by his celebrated ar 
Ho had been long conspiring to invade and conquer Eng- 
jich he had been urgently pressed by successive popes, by 
i} fanatical Spaniards, by English Popish fugitives, and by 
nin England. The idea dazzled his imagination, By 

ent 80 glorious he would not only gratify his exorbitant 
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wars with Portugal, from taking active measures to carry the detion 
into effect. Now, however,a more favourable conjuncture presealnd 
itself, Portugal having been eubdued ; and his exasperation aguiat 
England being mightily increased, on account of the depreiation 
committed by hor privateers and flosts on the coast of his Amerint 
possessions, and on account of her assisting the Duteh in their wr 
against him, ao effectually aa to offer bim little prospect of belee 
able to subdue them, he was intently thirsting for vengeance, I 
theve circumstances he determined to execate the long-mnsditail | 
design, and the old counsels, presented in the moat plansthie form 
were reiterated in his ears by the Pope, Sixtas V. tho deternia! 
enemy of Elizabeth, but the admirer of her abilities! and his ea 
foderate councillors. Among various plans suggested, that ull 
mately agroed upon was to provide a powerful navy for the transpert 
of numerous army to the month of tho Thames, to surprise ant 
seize upon the city of London, the key to the whole kingdom. 

A foot was accordingly fitted out in the ports of Spain, the bet 
furnished with men and all sorts of military preparations whieh bet 
ever ploughed the ocean before, and the proud Spaniards, not dow 
ing of success, presumptaously termed it “The Invincible Armia” 

‘To promote the success of the enterprise, Sixtus V. exeommu 
cated anew Elizabeth, in a form of greater severity than even Pius 
had done, deposed her from her government, absolved her mubject 
from their allegiance, committed the invasion and ¢onquest of hit 
kingdom to his Catholic majesty, Philip of Spain, *to execute the 
same with his arms, and to take the crown to himself, or to Ussit 
it to such a potontate ax the Popo and he should name; and, a0 fo | 
the crusades against the Turks, bestowed, out of the treasury of the 
church, plenary indulgence upon all engaged in this oly wan? Ts 
excite the Roman Catholis of England to rebellion ngnit thi 







































4 Me was wont to say that he 1 te ous 1s hans boos a 
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es the Armada was advancing, Cardinal Allen published his 
teand treatonable Admonition to the Nobility and People of 
tf and Freland, which, for the audacity of its falsehood and 
‘ation, has hardly ever been surpassed. “So monstrous and 
es an heretic, rebel, usurper, firebrand of all mischiof;” “that 
‘woman, the bane of Christendom and all their kingdoms ; 
tange of God, and rebuke of woman kind ;” “her heresy, sacri- 
(d abominable life ;* “the protended queen ; the present causs 
ition of millions of souls; the very bane of all Christian king- 
(od states ;” “this tyrant;” “the infinite quantity and enor- 
qaality of her most: exccrable wickedness ;” “hor horrible 
jes murthering of eninta, and rebellion against God's church ;” 
ous bastard! born in sin, of an infamous courtezan, Anne 
¥" each are the flowers of rhetoric by which this cardinal 
cared, but happily without effect, to instigate the Roman 
ie nobility of England to insurrection and treason against 





‘stile invasion from the monarch of the greatest empire thon 
World, who possemed extensive dominions, a vast revenue, nu- 
{ woll-disciplined armies, experienced and renowned gene- 
who, besides, derived immense power from being the acknow- 
head of the Popish faction throughout Europe, was sufficiently 
tg. Bat the news of these terrible preparations only roused 
(elution and patriotism of tho English queon, her ministers, 
(Bogland. Elizabeth was a woman of no common courage. 
me which would have unnerved most men, she encountered 
franguil maynunimity. ‘The magnitude of the danger only 
{to give additional strength to her heroic spirit ; and the intre- 
‘of the whole nation corresponded to the greatness of the crisia. 
(Wis oceasion Elizabeth received the support even of her Roman 
Wemibjects. Had Mary Queen of Scots been alive, and had 
fasion been undertaken professedly to place her upon the 
(& throne, they would, not improbably, have zealously risen up 
fomrof the invader. But they folt very differently when Philip, 
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instead of contemplating an invasion to elevate @ prinos or princess 
of the blood-royal of England to the throne, now purposed to com 
quer England for himself, and to reduce it toa province of Spal 
Great a3 was their irritation at the execution of Mary Queen’ 
Scots, various considerations of personal interest, as well aa 
love for the independence of their country, prevailed over the: 
ment of the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry tothe Romish lk 
and led them to take the side of their native sovereign, and to all 
forth their numerous dependents for her defence against « 
despot. Had he succeeded in laying England prostrate wt bis: 
they justly dreaded that they would be treated as the 
nobility and gentry who supported William TL had been 
whose honours and estates were seized upon by the Norman tara 
while such as, animated by a more independent spirit, made rei 
ance, being accounted rebels, were exposed to the penalties awaled 
to rebellion ; and alarmed for the loss of their honours and extilth 
they were glad to combine for the protection of Elizabeth, as being 
lesser evil, rather than assist a tyrant, who, if successful, would hart 
deprived them of whatever they posseased, and made them 
drudges—what the Gibeonites were to the Isruclites, bowers of eval 
and drawers of water. An additional motive inducing them to j= 
her standard, was an apprehension that the Pope, if the sword 
Philip triumphed, would demand the restitution of all the monate"y 
lands and property, a considerable portion of which was in possi 
of the lending Roman Catholic nobility and gentry. Only an inl 
nificant portion of the Papists, consisting of the moat bigotell t 
whom patriotism was quenched by dominant fanaticism, and of eck 
as, having little to lose, were impatient to become soldiors of 
were willing to sce their country conquered and onalaved by tht 
ruthless invader. 2 
Samos, King of Scotland, deeply as his own interests sere tr 
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hitip’s s ‘would cut him off from the succession 
4 crown, he facetiously answered, characteristically 
fed fashion, from the princs of the Greek poets, “I 
F courtesy of the Spaniard than such as Poliphemus 
[lywies, namely, that he would devour him the last 
rath 
beth and her people adopted the most vigorous means 
puraged by the justice of their cause, they did not for- 
b excitement and tumult of military preparations, to 
{ves by prayer to Him who holds in his hand the des- 
ts and of mations For guiding the devotions of the 
imposed a prayer, which was to be read in all the 
Wednesday and Friday The homilies for fasting 
(g were also to be read, and the clergy wore required 
promoting the devotional feelings of the people. 
aniards made good their landing, euch was the chival- 
if the queen, that she resolved to be present in the 
between the invaders and her troops. Leicester, ina 
Jated 27th July, while he applauded “so princely and 
famnimity,” exrnestly besought her not to expose her 
fer, which might involve the whole kingdom in confu- 
bat to betake herself to her palace at Havering, where 
effectually defended by the principal army, to which 
id eafety were committed. He, however, suggested 
it visit the encampment at Tilbury, which was not 
(miles distant from her palace of Havering, and “spend 
lays there, to see both the camps and forts,” by which 
| be endangered ; for should the Spaniards be even able 
ing, she could speodily retire to Havering, a place of 
oS 
ff to this judicious advice, she visited the army at Til- 
(hof August. ‘The Armada had then been defeated by 
ies ear oe eietacioe ents Yara and chat 
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tered state, little apprehension was entertained of its returnit 
it was dreaded that the Duke of Parma might oome up wit 
floct and army under his command in Flanders, and renew th 
flict.! On this occasion the assembled troops were drawn 
‘receive her on the hill near Tilbury Church. Sho presented 1 
to them mounted ona noble white charger, holding in herb 
marshal's truncheon, bareheaded, and wearing on her breasta po 
steel corulet, below which deacended « fardingale of lange dimer 
Sho was attended only by the Earl of Leiceator and the Earl) 
mond, who carried the sword of state before her, and waa fol 
by a page bearing her white plumed helmet. Riding alon 
ranks, she was greoted with bursts of thundering acclamation 
she animated both officers and soldiers to do their duty, by 
trepidity of spirit, her smiling countenance, and her heartat 
oratory. “My loving peoplé,” said she, in a spirit and tone of 
tial valour which would have done honour to the bravest 
mander, “we have been persuaded by ome that are careful ( 
safety, to take hood how we commit ourselves to armed mult! 
for fear of treachery; but I do assure you Ido not desire to} 
distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear; I 
always so behaved myself that, under God, I have placed my eb 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my 
jects ; and, therefore, I am come amongst you, a8 you see at this 
not for my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the) 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all—to lay 
for my God, and for my kingdoms, and for my people, my b 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have the body ofa) 
feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, 
king of England, too, and think foul scorn that Partha 


4 On the 10th of August Sir Froncis Drake, in a letter to 
Prince of Parma I take to be as a bear robbed of her whelps; and, 
reat a soldier as ho is, ho will anit thao eeteen 
hin rest now standeth 
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of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realm; 
ther than any dishonour should grow by me, I myself 
arms—I myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder 
ne of your virtues in the field. I know already, for 
edness, you have deserved rewards and crowns, and 
Pei or x nan, ey shall be day pta'yoht 
time, my lioutenant-general shall be in my stead, than 
© prince commanded a more noble or worthy subject; not 
(at by your obedience to my general, by your concord in 
tnd your valour in the ficld, we sball shortly have a fa- 
(y over these enemies of my God, of my kingdoms, and of 
' 





falar oration of her majesty, who was now in the fifty- 
Cher age, was received with bursta of enthusiastic loyalty, 
to the utmost pitch the valour of the troops and of her 
our noblo-hearted queen, said they, resolved to peril her 
than submit to the loss of her kingdoms, and the enalave- 
t people ; and whall not we be ready to march under her 
death or vietory, in defence of all that is dear to us, of 
our altars, the independence of our country, the honour 
reign? 

danger was now past. The Spaniards, having lost all 
seceeding in thelr enterprise, were now attempting to 
(way homeward, amidst great dangers and disasters, by 
cotland and the Orkney Isles. Out of 134 ships of all 
ifty-three suecesded in reaching Spain, and that in a very 
mdition. Not above fifteen of the English vessels bore 
‘of the conflict, and were required to repel the invaders. 
{them, and that a vessel of small size, fell into the hands 
ny, and not above a hundred of their men were killed, 
f the shot of the Spanish fleet, from the hoight of their 
ng over the small English ships 

tmorate the defeat of the Armada, two medals were struck, 
ing the devies of a feet flying under full sail, with the 
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inscription, “ Venit, vidit, fugit”—* It came, it saw, it fled," borrowed 
from the legend in reference to Cesar, “Wenit vidit, vicit"—" Fe cam, 
he saw, he conquered ;” and the other, intended more especially it 
honour of the queen, representing fireships scattering and throwing 
into confusion the Spanish fleet, with the motto, “Dux foemina faeti” 
—"A woman conducted this action." It is s fact worthy of beiag 
noted, that in the year of the Spanish Armada Elizabeth exusel to 
be printed the first gazette that appeared in England, 

After the death of Mary Stuart and the overthrow of tho prod 
Armada, no attempts were made to deprive Elizabeth of her thrant, 
though still some plots were formed against her life. In her closing 
years she rendered important services to the cause of Protestantion 
an the continent. Henry ILI. of France having been assassinated 
by a monk at St. Cloud, in the summer of 1589, ahe nasisted Henry 
TV., 20n of Jane, Queen of Navarre, and the next heir to the erova 
of France, in vanquishing the leaguers, who endeavoured to exdalle 

_ him from the throne because he was a Huguenot, And ahe amistel 
tho republic of the United Provinces in achieving beenipse ns 
against the might of Spain. She thus became greatly instrumuctal 
in preventing the extirpation of Protestantism in Franos, ant i 
securing its triumph in Holland. } 

Elizabeth testified her Protestant zeal by the xeproaclsfil lett 
sho wrote to Henry IV. of France, upon her hearing that he bad — 
jured the Protestant faith, and professed himself a eonvert to Ot 
Church of Rome. “ Ah, what grief! ah, what regret! ab, what pans 
have scized my heart nt the news which Mordant [Henry's auibae 
dor] has communicated | My God! is it possible that any worlly 
considerations could render you regardless of the Divine displesaurt! 
Can we reasonably expect any good result ean follow such as ih 
quity? How could you imagine that He, whose hand bas support! 
and upheld your cause so long, would fail you at your need? Ie 
4 perilous thing to do ill that good may come of it!"* 


4 Camden's Eticabeth, book ii, 4Tho letter is dated Now, 12, 1678 —Mit 
Btrickland’s Queews of Zagland, vol. vii, p, 165. 
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yrever, to be regretted that, acting on the intolerant prin- 
Romaniam, and doing violonce to ons of the first principles 
fantiem, the right of private judgment, she should have ex- 
self to the charge of persecuting her nonconforming fellow- 
ts, though it is extravagant to say, as has sometimes been 
{ ehe was hardly less intolerant of religious innovations 
ister Mary. Her treatment of the Anabaptists and of the 
casts a shado on the glories of her reign. All the Anapab- 
(wt period, even such of them ns were peaceably disposed, 
bo principles which the order and peace of society made it 
for civil government to put down, being confounded with 
(it euthusiasts of Munster, wore regarded with abhorrence 
Protestants; and this sect, not n few of whom having been 
jm Holland and Germany by persecution, had betaken them- 
England, unhappily did not always find there the security 
sought. On the 23d of July, 1675, nine German Anabap- 
+ banished from England, and two burnt at Smithfield for 
log “that Christ had not taken flesh of the Virgin Mary, 
ts ought mot to be baptized, that a Christian ought neither 
{uygistrate, nor to bear the sword, nor to takean oath.” “This 
fret blood spilt by Elizabeth for religion, after a reign of 
i years” saya Sir James Mackintosh, and it “forms in the 
(terity a dark spot upon a government hitherto distinguished, 
bat of any other European community, by a religious ad- 
lion which, if not unstained, was at least bloodless.”' Then 
Poritans, who had appeared even during the reign of Ed- 
»and whose numbers were increased by the returned Marian 
m the continent, notwithstanding the persuasions of Lord 
4 who strongly urged the impolicy of adopting severe men- 
{nat them? she continued to persecute them in various forma. 
{imprisonment were inflicted on such as refused to attend 


one pea 
sndidresved vo her on thie subject, in Harleien Mlacetlany, vol. vil, 
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their own parish churches. Such of the established elengy as die 
covered tendency to Puritan principles, ware deprived of thelr 
benofices, fined, and imprisoned. And in 1593, five of the Purita 
leaders, chiefly for writing against Prelatic charch goverment, war 
sentenced to death, and the sentence executed on all of them, espe 
one, who died in prison. 

In the microscopic examination to which the character of Bini | 
has been subjected, hor personal foibles have furnished an ample | 
topic for eriticiam. Among these was the evident pleasure she took — 
in being addressed in the language of affected passion and admiring 
love, Yet she would never marry, numerous as wore the candidates 
who aspired to the honour of becoming her husband; and muy | 
years before her death, while conversing freely on what should be 
the inseription on her tomb, she wished only one or two lines @ 
pressing her virginity, the period of her reign, her restoration of 
ligion, and hor preservation of peace.' 

Another of her foibles was the more than female weakness which, 
after becoming queen, she evinced in the adornment of her pert 
strikingly contrasting with her former simplicity in this respect, which 
had drawn forth the commendations of Aylmer ;* and in the sump! — 
ousness of her apparel she became more vain and capricious ss 
advanced in years, dressing in her old age like a young girl Ather 
death her immense wardrobe contained three thousand dresses! 
the fashions of every country; and she had delighted in es 
in these various costumes, giving them effect by the jewels, dlameads 
and other precious stones which she wore.* 

‘Her temper, too, was imperious and violent, as well as swift 
that of her father, and though che often showed ber power of co 
manding it, yet, in“ the whirlwind of her passion,” her maida of he- 
our sometimes felt the weight of her hand.* 

Yet Elizabeth was a queen of great ability and wisdom. Tndepe- 









3 Lont Bacon's Elisabeth, p. 187. +? See Life of Lowy Jame Grey, p 20 
* Beaumoat's D¥ép., quoted in Carte’s History of Enpland, sol. tii, yp. 880, 702, 
* Did, vol, iii, p. 701. 
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be testimony of her ablest minister, Lord Burghley, who 
(@ of her as the wisest woman he had ever known, there 
(evidence that in the conneils of her renowned cabinet 
(for government shone conspicuous. In her interviews 
tabassadors of foreign courts upon public business, she 


{he course of conversation, as to which she could derive 
dvantage from previous consultation with her ministers. © 
aseadora were often struck at the fire and vigour of her 
| fire and vigour which entered essentially into her cha- 
which strikingly distinguished her administration. “I 
‘ace of the lions,” said she to Bertrand de Sslignac de la 
fon, in his first interview with her, in 1568, “soon tamed 
(ed, and as easily roused if provoked.” When informed 
€ her subjects, who had been taken fighting in the ranks 
tch Huguenots, bnd been instantly sent to the gallows, 
ted, in @ tone of scorn and defiance, “That is the act not 
but of butchers, and I shall be revenged.”* This inter- 
odacted in French. 

e middle of November, 1602, Elizabeth began to feel her 
tay, though she endeavoured to conceal it. In the two 
onths ehe was confined = few days from cold, but other- 
alth seemed to be good. On the 3ist* of January, 1603, 
a stormy day, she removed from Westminster to Rich- 
fre she ended her days. Her last illness came on in the 


Dipheckes, iu Cooper's Reeweil des Dépéoher, tom. ii p. 16% 
tory of Bugtand, vol iii, p. G9 Other accounts give 14th January — 
|. eos ‘Carte may have employed the new style, but still 


‘ef thle rnpal residence was originally Shene Palace. It was lahubited 


(trogied by fire, avd rebuilt by Heory VIL, who named it Richmond, 
‘of Richmond, and died in it. Queen Elizabeth, as before otuezved, 
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beginning of March following. Rheumatic gout im her arms anil 
fingers, great heat in her stomach, and a constant thirst and clammi- 
ness in her mouth, which made it necessary for her to be always 





drinking something, a settled nervous melancholy, want of mppetite | 





and of deep, were the firat symptoms of the approach of the last 
meazenger; but for » fortnight there was no decided fever. The 
melancholy which accompaniod her illness is said to have preceded 
it, greatly contributing to bring it on; and it is conjectured to have 
‘been cansed by her having consented to the execution of her favourite, 
the Earl of Essex. Other causes may have combined to produce it, 
aa the operation of disease, and concealed sorrow and resentment 
preying upon her mind at the conduct of her courtiers and rainisters, 
who, she knew, were impatient fora new reigo, and whose intrigues 
with the court of Scotland she shrowdly suspected. She sat upon 


was for some time « prisonee bere: and it was hee frvontite residence after lver aoeer 
tion to the throne, ‘The chamber in which she dicd was over the pate of the palace 
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ietecieliea pecenTbed to her by her physicians, and when 
n and councillors importuned her to take them, she be- 
nnd said that she know hor own strength and constitu- 
‘than they, and that she was not in so much danger as 
‘She wonld sometimes say, “Iam not sick; I feel 
et I pine away” 

her death Elizabeth was somewhat better, took 









ake was questioned by three of her most confi- 
ms to her successor, when, being feeble and ex- 
ly replicd, “No base person, but a king;” evidently 
FYE of Scotland, the cnly ling who had any preten- 

‘throne? On the following day, Wednesday, 234, 


‘efemoon of that day sho made signs for her council to bo 
‘They were immediately in attendance, and speaking to her 
her successor, they desired her, if it was her will that the King 
land should succeed her, to hold up her hand in token of her 
if ebe could not «peak. Sho put her hand to her head, and 
it round in the form of a circle, plainly intimating her wish 
sahould succeed her in wearing the regal crown.* 

eene in her death-bed chamber on this the last evening of 
{is thas graphically described by an eye-witness, her relative, 
(bert Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, who had fought 
Fagainst the Spanish Armada:—" About six at night she made 
Wy Memoirs, vol. fi, p. 607. 

emer nee Sere Carlene of ertare ern ein, 
17. Hitherto, eves when old, she would not appoint her successor, but 
when whe was aulvived to do so, waging that this was “to pin up her winding» 
(ore heer face." 2 Ellis's 48, p. 195. 
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signs for the Archbishop of Canterbury [Whitgift] and here 
to come to ber. At which time I went in with them, 
my knees, fall of tears, to see that heavy sight Her 
upon her back, with one hand in the bed and the other ¥ 
The bishop kneoled dowa by her, and examined her first of he 
and she so punctually answered all his several questions, by 
‘up ber eyes and holding up ber hand, that it was a comfort te 
holders. Then the good man told her plainly what she 
what she was come to, and though she had been long a grea 
here upon earth, yet shortly she was to yield an sccount 
stewardship to the King of kings. After this heb 
all that were by did answer him. After he had 
in prayer, till the old man’s kneea wore weary, be | 
meant to rise and Ieave her, The queen made a sign 
My sister, Scroop, knowing her meaning, told the 
queen desired he would pray still. He did 20 for 
and then sought to leave her. The second time 
have him continue in prayer. He did so for h 
earnest cries to God for her soul's health; which h 
that fervency of spirit, that the quesn, to all our sight, : 
thereat, and gave testimony to usall of her Christian and 
end. By this time it grew late, and every one departed, all) 
women that attended her. ‘This, that I heard with my ears} 
see with my eyes, I thought it my duty to set down, and toa 
for a truth, upon the faith of Christian, bocause I know the 
been many false lies reported of the end and death of that goo 
Elizabeth expired about three o'clock on the morning © 
the 24th of March, 1603, #0 gently that her attendants 
exact moment when #he ceased to breathe, She died 
year of her age, and in the 46th of her reign. 























Lalla Pane wi toned on oe Sd AAAE : 
James's Palace, and on the other side by the Thames. It 
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it was conveyed, with great magnificence, for interment to 
wel of Henry VIL, Westminster Abbey, on Thursday, April 
was interrod in the eame grave with her sister and predeces- 








: ‘Tee Uttetn Gaus, OY Whitt, 


fy; and a munificent monument was erected to her memory, 
(aocesor, James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 


mm ite being the palace of the Archbishop of York, Cardinal Wolke; 

who resided in it, aud when he lost the royal favour ix 
fey Henry ViIL After Henry had approprate! to himself 
be Built in frome of it, opposite the entrance into the Tilt-yard, a magnificent 
Geof which wn engraving ix given in the text. He received the design of 
homes from Holbein, the celebrated painter, and a universal geuins, who hod 
Geel to him by Sir Thomas More, and whom he immediately took into bis 
twee “comatructed of small aquace stones and flint boulders, presenting two 
loaen, gtazed end disposed in » tesselated manner.” Having been aimost 
Hine ly dee during the reign of James V1, the palace was rebuilt by that 
(tnd was the residence of Charles I., Cromuell, Charles IL, and James VIL. 
earedewmess of some of Witism the Thind’s Dutch soldiers, it was again 
(min 1597, with the exception of the banqueting-bouse, which bad been built 
Vi, ‘This room, through one of the windows of which Charles L walked 
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Elizabeth was the last of the Tudor dynasty who 
English throne, a dynaaty which, commencing with 
her grandfather, and extending through five reigus, h 
years; and during her reign England made immens: 
gress in civilization, wealth, literature, and in all that o 
greatness of a nation, than during the reign of any py 
reign, This is doubtless to be attributed, in no small ) 
able and wise councillors who formed her ministry; but 
singular penetration in selecting them, and possessing 
uncommon degree, the qualities requisite for the gow: 
nation—qualities which she brought vigorously into op 
gave her administration the impress of her own mii 
glories of her reign her own, and has transmitted her 
terity aa one of the greatest sovereigns that ever filled 
throne. 





to the seaffold on which he was executed, has been used, under the na 
Chapel, ax a place of public worship aince the time of George I. Hk 4 
of the most striking of he public buildings of the metropotia—Wor 
‘Whitehall, see Kaight’s London, vol, i, pp. 333-304. 
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RED COOKE was the daughter of Sir Anthony 
“Cooke, by his wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Fit=-Williams, of Milton, knight. She was born in 
‘the year 1520, probably at Giddy Hall, in the county 
, of Exsex, her father’s seat. Her father, Sir Anthony, 
x of Sir Thomas Cooke, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
‘aman of superior talents, acquirementa, and cha- 
“master of the Latin and Greek languages, an ex- 
Philologist, equally «killed in poetry, history, and 
thos, and not less distinguished for bia picty, prudence, and 
c to Protestant principles. These qualities recom- 
to tho guardians of Edward V1, by whom he was 
to that prince, whoss manners it was also his 

jj and the royal pupil always regarded him with much 
‘respect. Besides Mildred he had four other daughters, 
accomplished women. Upon their education he 
great pains, providing them with able masters, and 
‘much of his own time in their instruction. Possessing a 
natural capacity, and applying themselves with 
8 to the prosecution of literature and science, they became 
9 learned ladies of their day, particularly in the Latin and 
’ “Indeed,” saya Faller, in his usual quaint manner, 












“they were all most eminent scholars (the honour of # 

the shame of our sex), both in pross and postry."! N 
pious discipline of theirminds neglectod. ‘To train them up 
and religious, as well aa intelligent and learned, was to 
parents an object of anxious solicitude. “There are three | 
sid thelr father, “before which T am studious not to do wro 
prince, my conscience, and my children ;" and he was wont ¢ 
his daughters, “ My example is your inheritancs, and my life 
portion.” As to their excellent mother, ahe was far more co 
to see them imbued with the fear of God, and useful in the 
than that they should attain the highest distinction in mere. 
acquirements.” Sir Anthony had no Erasmus to celebrate t 
and strict discipline under which theae ladies were brought 
the spectaclo of this “man of antique gravity," as i 
him,’ surrounded by his five daughers, and engaged 
into their minds by night the eame lessons he had taught ¢ 
by day, presonted as dolightful a family picture as that p 
‘the household of Sir Thomas More, which Erasmus so. 
portrays. Tn the extraordinary care he bestowed upon the od 
of his daughters, his object was not to make them mere 
racters, but to caltivate their reason and to form 

they might rightly perform their dutics aa wives and 
sentiments on this subject were similar to those 
expressed by Sir Thomas More in an elegant Latin 
addressing a friend as to the choice of a wife, he reo 

he desired a happy lifs, to overlook wealth and 

himself with » woman of virtue and knowledge. 

with a wif,” says he, “who is not always stupidly: 


4 Wrorthies of Bagland, vol i, 
4 Bee, nt bone etna tt ee em 


Bishop Jews wh, his correspondence, usually. 
of the cocks), represents him as # maa of * melancholy. 
ginal Letters, sccoud veries, ¥0l. i, ps 58. 








ng adeso! A woman thus accomplished will be always 
sentences and maxima of virtue out of the best authors of 
‘She will be herself, in all changes of fortune, noither 
‘in prosperity nor broken with adversity. You will find in 
| even, cheerful, good-humoured friend, and an agreeable com- 
[Oe life, She will infase knowledge into your children with 
ilk, and from their infancy train them up to wisdom. What- 
r you are engaged in you will long to be at home, and 
with delight from the society of men into the boom of one 
|so dear, so knowing, and so amiable. If she touches her lute, 
to it any of hor own compositions, her‘voice will soothe you 
Fsotitades, and sound more sweetly in your ear than that of 
é ‘You will spend with pleasure whole days and 
w conversation, and be ever finding out new beauties in 
‘She will keep your mind in perpetual sorenity, re- 
mirth from being dissolute, and prevent its melancholy 
eing painfel”' On Sir Anthony's daughters reaching woman- 
fome of the grestest mon of that time sighed to wed them, 
fed more by their mental accomplishments, their virtuous 
ter, and their personal charms, than by their portions? 
‘the eldeat, the subject of the present sketch, early evi 
stion for learning, and her proficieney in the various branches 
necessary to the accomplishment of ladies of the first 
(pembroidery, in music, and other liberal arts, in French and 
Latin, and particalarly in Grook, fully corresponded with 
bestowed upon her education by her father® 


vee shall ufterwards speak. Auue, the second danghter, 

‘Nicholas Bacon, lord Keeper to Queen Eiizabeth ; Elizabeth was 

‘Thomas Hobby, and secondly to Lord John Russel; Katharine 
ead Margaret to Sr Ralph Rowle. 
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During the later period of the reign of Henry VIII, and ¢ 
the reign of Edward VL, the situation held by her father, as 
Prince Edward's preceptors, procured Mildred frequent access 
court. This afforded her an opportunity of meeting with an 
of excellent ladies of a kindred spirit, with whom she came to 
intimate terms. She early contracted a friendship with 
Katharine Parr, Katharine Duchess of Suffolk, Lady Jane Gr 
daughters of Protector Somerset,’ and other Lwdlies eminent for 
ing, intelligence, virtue, and attachment to the Reformation, 
was alao the companion of Princess Elizabeth's youth, as she 9 
companion of her maturer years, when she became the wife ¢ 
minister of state, on whose judgment Elizabeth continued to 
throagh life, more than on the jadgment of all her other stat) 
All these ladies were enthusiastic cultivators of literature. 
especially paid uncommon attention to the Grock and Roma 
guages, and to the study of theology. 

Mildred being educated in Protestant principles made ar 
profession of the Protestant faith, if not during the closing pe 
the reign of Henry VILL, yet during the reign of Edward VI, 
Popery waa abolished und the Protestant religion established. 

Tn 1546, shortly after the accession of Edward VI, being 
twentieth year of her age, she waa married to William Cecil, 
wards the celebrated Lord Burghley, privy councillor to | 
Elizabeth, and Lord High Treasurer of England * She was his) 
wife" This matrimonial alliance, like his first, greatly conte) 
to promote Cocil’s political advancement, yet it was the ree 
ardent attachment, rather than of calculated worldly ady g 

+ See account of Somerset's daughters in Appendix, No, VI. 

* He ecvtel Loc Danghey in 3571 a ee 

rhich office he continued cift bis death. 
Mary Cheke, sister of Sir John Cheke, 
the university of Cambridge, and one of the tators of Edward 


to this lady on the 8th of Auzust, 1541, in the 2ist year of his. 
a.s00 on the Sth of May, 1542, and died on the 224 of 








‘Taking her youth into account, sbe is said to bave been a 
quirements in literature. —Clntterbuck's Matory and Antiguition 
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‘The testimony borne, a few years after her marriage, to Lady 
‘Cecil's high literary acquirements, as well as to the distinguished 
talests and upright character of her husband, by Roger Ascham, the 
‘mort competent of all men then living to judge upon auch points, ix 
entitled to special attention. Writing in 1560 to his friend, John 
‘Btarniua, the learned rector of the Protestant academy of Strasburg, 
‘sher speaking of the proficiency of the Princess Elizabeth in learning, 
hemys, “There are two English ladies whom I cannot omit to men- 
the, nor would I have you, my Sturmius, omit them, if you meditate 
any celebration of your English friends, than which nothing could be 
‘are agreeable to me. Ono is Jano Grey, the other is Mildred Cecil, 
‘who understands and speaks Greek like Engliah,' so that it may be 
deabted whether she is most happy in the possession of this surpasa- 
‘fag degree of knowledge, or in having had for her preceptor and 
‘Gther Sir Anthony Cooke, whose singular erudition caused him to 
ejoined with John Choke in the office of tutor to the king, or finally, 
inharing become the wife of William Cecil, lately appointed socre- 
tary of state; a young man, indeed, but mature in wisdom, and so 
deeply skilled both in letters and in affairs, and endued with such 
moderation in the exercise of public offices, that to him would bo 
sanded, by tho consenting voice of Englishmen, the fourfold praise 
“Mirbuted to Pericles by his rival Thucydides, ‘To know all that is 
" Giting, to be able to apply what he knows, to be a lover of his 
‘(matry, xnd superior to money.” 

‘Lady Cecil early occupied a situation in the court of Queen Mary. 
Oncccsion of that queen's passing in splendid procession through 
the city of London, on the 30th of September, 1553, the day before 
ber coronation, Lady Cecil and her sisters, dressed in-crimson satin, 
‘te! mounted on horses similarly attired, formed part of the brilliant 


1TWis testimony of Ascham is corroborated by that of Mr, Laurence, ber Greek 
‘ett, ho Geckared that she equalled, if not overmatched, any Greek professor in the 


Seen ‘and printed in 1305, quotod by Steype in Life of ArcAbishop Parker, 
"ced in Mine ASkta's Memsirs of the Cont of Queen Elisabet, pele 08 
o 
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train of ladies who followed the royal carriage, She was pn 
the coronation, and during thia reign ponies 
palace.’ 





Tn attending upon the person of Queen Mary, Lady Cecil) 
posed to great temptations to conform to the Popish 
please the queen, or to eacape the dangers to which non-con 
might expose her from the queen's remorseless bigotry. In 
situations, some, resisting all tho temptations which surrounds 
have persevered in maintaining their integrity, like Milton's 


——""faithfal found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he.” 


Daniel, while holding office in the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon, « persecutor of the church, continued steadfast 
Jewish faith, and in the worship of the true God. Some 
early Christian converts, while occupying places in the house 
the bloody and persecuting Nero, held fast the Christian faith 
Lady Cecil did not possess the decision of character, the mor 
rage of these early confessora, and of many, both male and | 
in the reign of Queen Mary. Under that reign thoro’ were 
the reformed in England three clases, each of which follows! 
ferent course. One class, soon after Mary's accession, 
continent to escape the storm, preferring exile to the renun 
of their faith. Another clasa, who eould not, from 
stance, make good their flight, or whose consciences, as 

of Archbishop Cranmer, would not permit them to fy 


close of Queen Mary's reign, after the 
Protestant faith, and attanded both the eoafestoaal 
1 Miss Strickland’ Life of Queen Mary, ia Q 
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(ey had renounced in their hearts the Protestant doctrines, 
\y wanted sufficient fortitude to act upon their principles in 
tying times. 

was no doubt a great defection in two persons of such emi- 
(who had been noted in the reign of Edward VL for their zeal 
‘exuse of the Reformation; and to Romanists, who regarded 
(ervance of the masa in particular as a symbol of the abjura- 
' the reformed religion, it gave much occasion for triumph, as 
| grieved the hearts of many of their friends both at home and 
® Sir John Cheke, who had fled to Strasburg, in writing to 
from that place, on the 18th of February, 1556, expresses the 
‘which reports of this nature bad caused him, and exhorts 
id his wife, in a strain of the most affectionate earnestness, 
(i Gest their faith, “to take heed how they did in the least 
jratrain their consciences by any compliance for their worldly 
yn ‘He coneludes thus: “I commend [myself] to you and 
lady, and you both to God; wishing you that steadfastness 
truth, and that choice of doing well that I do desire of God 
feel. Fare-ye-well, and bring up your eon in the true fear 
"Neither Lady Cecil nor her husband were ignorant of 
tors, idolatry, and superstition of Popery. They were, indeed, 
fastructed on these points than many who, in the reign of 





Kwhich wns befoce involved in doubt, has been placed beyond all dispute by 
(etricas historian, Tytler, from paper which, after a careful search, he found in 
be Paper Office, among loove collection of votes and memoranda, which had 
Lap by thommnelres, aa illustrating the private life of Lord Burghley. This paper, 





land, and the eum total of the offerings ix calculated 
aa 1h begins thas: — 
“Bester Book, 1556, 
(erro iach cha tk ot Verattatous enat win ecetene, 
ived the sacrament of the altar. 
master, Six William Cooil, and my Lady Mildred, his wife."—Tytler's Reigns 
i 8. 















Mary, went boldly to the flames, But they were inferior ¢ 
confessors in faith, in self-denial, in submission to the auth 
Him who has interdicted, in His Word, all fellowship witl 
christ, and required his disciples to be faithful in confensit 
though at the peril of death. It would be tnbecoming in | 
sit in the lap of ease, severely to censure those whose coun 
failed them at the sight of prisons, of racks, of flames; bat 
must condemn them, though, were we placed in similar | 
stances, we might incur the aame condemnation; and froma 
stances of fainting in the day of trial, exhibited in the his 
porsecuting times, in striking contrast with examples of unw 
resolution in the face of torture and death, we should le: 
weakness of human nature, when left to itself, even in thoes’ 
other respects, from the virtues with which they may be a 
are worthy of onr estéem and imitation. 
“My thoughts are with the dead; with them 

T live in long passa yoars ; 



















Instruction with an humble mind,”"® 


On the death of Queen Mary, who, happily for the 
not reign long, and the accession of Elizabeth, Popery 
abolished and the Protestant religion restored, Lady 
leased from the temptation to continue to conform to . 
in heart she abhorred. Her father, who had been an exile 
‘Protestant religion, alao now returned to England, and) 


4 Even Sir John Cheke, notwithstanding hie exert i 
Cecil and Lady Cecil to remain steadfast to the Protestant enase, shir 





‘humiliating recantation exacted from hia, to which he submitted, 
upon his mind that he died within = few months after, is aifec 
‘Aiba ie har Ovet f Goeen Bilao, wall ae 

Ys 
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tat Giddy Hall, where he was born, he thers spant the re- 
of his days in peace and honour.' 
Occil is even believed to have had a leaning towards the 
(during the reign of Elizabeth, though she did not connect 
ith that party. Her education had favoured this Purita- 
dency. Her father belonged to the strictest class of the Eng- 
formers, who, in the reign of Edward VI, had done much 
ving the gromer absurdities of the Romish Church, which 
(IIT. bad tenaciously retained, and who, in a prefice to one 
ervics books published by royal authority, observed, “that 
Mf gone as far as they could in reforming the church, con- 
‘the times they lived in, and hoped that they who came after 
sald, as they might, do more.”? After his return from exile, 
‘kee of the Marian persecution, he became still more tino- 
ith Poritaniasm. Lady Cocil’s early training and respect for 
(rated father’s sentiments, thus led her to look with a friendly 
he Puritans, Her views as to the impolicy of persecuting 
to the same as those of her husband; and applications were 
iy made to her, as well as to her other sisters, Lady Bacon, 
ly Basel, by the persecuted Puritans, to exert her influence 
bbehalf, though both she and Lord Burghley, had but imper- 
pees in their endeavours to restrain Queen Elizabeth from 
= eg againat such as refused to conform to the 
tas prescribed forms. 
tom her adinirable understanding, exemplary virtue, engaging 
{, and refined taste, Lady Burghley was much respected by 
(h, and gajnod no inconsidlerable influence over the mind of 
reign. It is, indeod, believed that she greatly contributed 
( the attempts and intrigues of her husband's enemies, and 
ely of his rival, Leicester, a0 that all the arts of that noble- 
if 
= gk ste bad Age of serenty, and, according to his 
eur interred in the ehapel of Rumford, in Eavex, where  mouus 


Biteres tienen cooypes ean, elt. pari p05 
(History of the Peritens, edit. 1793, vol i, p. 73. 
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man, though the queen’s favourite, could never lesen the confidence 
which her majesty reposed in Burghley, or prevail upon her to adopt 
any measures in the affairs of the stato in his absence, or during his 
illness, without first receiving his advice. This, no doubt, wax alo 
greatly owing to the high opinion she had formed of his great 
abilities and fidelity. But she seems to have formed a no lee | 
favourable opinion of the mental endowments and good qualities of 
Lady Burghley, whose masculine vigour of mind was indeed sack, 
that it has been said, “if a judgment may be formed from her letters, 
she was as good a politician as Burghley himself."* 

Lord and Lady Burghley, during Elizabeth's reign, bad four place 








“Dei Hoan, Sethantetire 
of residence ; their lodgings at court, their house in the Strand, their 
favourite seat at Theobalds, and their family residence, called Bargh- 

4 Carte’s Hiatory of Enoland, vol. ii, p. 670. Ballatd, in this Memoire ef Leeraet 
Ladies, in giving her the eredit of being » good politician, refers to » letter from her in 
Sir William Fite-Williams, Deputy of Ireland, containing exellent adrion. Tk inerrtat 


that Maitland of Let corresponded with her in the early part of Etiabeth"s 
reign.—Nare's Memoirs of Lord Burghley, tol. Hy ps 366. 
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Jey House, in Northamptonshire. Thia Inst was one of the most 
maguificent mansions of that period;' and here they were often 
visited by Queen Elizabeth and her court. 

Few ladies in the court possessed a doeper sense of piety than 
Tedy Barghloy, and ns she advanced in years, the more deeply was 
the importance of divine and eternal things impressed upon her mind, 
‘Wot only was she regular in her attendance upon the public ordi- 
ances of religion, but, what afforded a still more unequivocal testi- 
mony to the sincerity of her picty, she was much employed in private 
fo reading the Scriptures, and in prayer? She used, for her assist 
ance in her prayers and meditations, a small pocket volume in Latin, 
extitled, Poalmi seu Procationcs Johannis Episcopi Roffensis. On 
this book of devotions she wrote her name thus ; “ Mildreda Cicillia, 
105."* In watehing over the education of her children, it was 
Ser anxious care to imbue their young minds with the principles 
ef true religion. Lord Burghley, in his Advices to his Son, Robert, 
commends ber exemplary pains in thie respect. “The virtuous 
ioclinstions of thy matchless mother,” says he, “by whose tender 
nd godly care thy infancy was governed, together with thy edu- 
sation under #0 zealous and excellent a tutor, puts me in rather 
geeiratice than hope that thou art not ignorant of that scmmum 
is only able to make thee happy, as well in thy death 
‘Iife; I mean the trae knowledge and worship of thy 








‘the prisealy seat of the Marquis of Exeter, a lines! descendant of 
icident s0n, Thomas, who was created Earl of Exeter in 1605, “has come 
ews tw wr intact, and is perhaps more interesting from its associations with ‘ the 
erives daye® than au other edifice now remaining in the kingdow, The halla are 
0M standing where the famous lord treasurer entertained his sovereign aud ber 
detaling cont. . . Ut is one of the noblest monuments of British architecture in the 

Biicabeth; - . . and at the present time fow seats ci 
‘Burghley House."— Baronial Halls of 








Annals, vol. ii., part ii., p. 129. A bewutifal copy of the O Mirjferm 
on of Ki. Stephens is said also to be still extant, with the name 'Mil- 
Seele Cecilia,’ in ber own handwriting, in Greek characters.”—Nare's Memoirs of 
Land Barphig. 
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Creator aud Redeemer, without which all other things are 
miserable.” 

Daring the whole of her life, Lady Burghley retained her 
to elegant and useful studies; she continued to cultivate th 
Jnnguages, to read the most celebrated Greck and Roman 
historians, and poets, in the original. But she did not cor 
self to the ancient classic models, as in early life, when by 
thirst for learning may have been more prominent than th 
of her piety. In the latter period of her life, her piety pre 
ing over her taste for intellectual and learned pursuits, sho 
making her skill in the Greek language subservient to her 
ment in religious knowledge. With this view she read mo 
Greek fathers, as Basil the Great, Cyril, Chryaostome, Greg 
angen, and others” In perusing these works, which wy 
admired then than they are now, and from which Lathe: 
and other learned Reformers derived lessons of wisdom, 
great delight, and doubtless derived from them no small ins 
though it must be owned that much dross is mingled with | 
that in respect of solidity of judgment, apostolic eoundnes 
trive, and even of learning, they are greatly inferior to the 
of the master-spirits of the Reformation, She is ssid to ha 
lated a pieos of St. Chrysostome from Greek into English, a 
sho presented the University Library of Cambridge with t 
Bible in Hebrew and four other tongues, she necompanted 
Greek epistle of her own composition, and in her own hand 








1 Strype'e Annals, vol. iv. 

# These facts are stated in the inscription on het monument, 

® Serype’s Annals, vol, iit, part ii, p. 120. Such was her reputation a 
that Christopher Ockland, a learned schoolmaster, sometime of the foes 
Southwark, alterwards of Cheltenham school, dedicated to her a work bt 
in 1582, sa alngsat Ati ale: wai, esto t/a 
Anglorum Pralia, beginning at the year 1327, and ending at the year 
of Queen neater ecoceos voto threes wha ae : 
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Etizabetho, deseribing her life and happy reign unto the year 1582, 
highly approved, that it was by the queen's privy council ordered to 
grammar end freo schools within the realm.—ZbidL, vol fil, part ky Np. 


| 
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ixperience having taught her the advantages of mental cultiva- 
{she waa one of tho greatest patronesses of learning in her day, 
ising youths in poor circumstances were the objects of her spe- 
sympathy, and by her interest or generous contributions, many 
were farnizhod with the means of obtaining a liberal education. 
fing her lifetime sho regularly maintained, for several years, two 
flare at St. John’s College, Cambridge,' and that this blessing 
fit be extended to future generations, ahe afterwards purchased 
& fm name of the dean of Westminster, and conveyed them in 
Petuity for the support of two students at that college, “All 
ich was done without any signification of her act or charge to any 
timer of person, but only of the dean, and of William Walter of 
fmbleton, whese advice was used for the writing of the purchase 
Pinsurance.” Her husband, Lord Burghley, in a tribute to her 
(ory, written after her death, which beautifully illustrates her 
excellence of character, has recorded these acts of bene- 
¥ to which he has added other proofs of her zeal in behalf of 
interests of education. She likewise provided four morks yearly 
sermons, to be preached quarterly, by one of the preachers 
John's College." “She also gave sum of money to the mas- 
St John's College, to provide fires in the hall of that college, 
Sandays and holy-days, betwixt the fexste of All-Saints and 
when: thore were no ordinary fires of the charge of the 
She gave also a sum of money secretly towards a building, 
way at Cambridge to the common schools. Sho also pro- 
great number of books, whereof she gave some to the uni- 
Cambridge, namely, the Great Bible in Hebrew and four 
And to the college of St. John very many books in 
divinity and physio, and of other sciences. The lke she 
' Church, and St. John’s College in Oxford. The like 
the college of Westminster.” 


of St Joba, in the university of Cambridge, was founded by Mar- 
of Richssad, mother of Henry VIL It was at this college that Lord 
been edacaiel, 

ol ky part ii, yp 125-128. 
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hley himself, who did not know {ts extent till after 
bo did of Inte years," anys he, “sundry charitable 
the determined to have no outward knowledge 
} insomuch a8, when I had some little understanding 
td her wherein she had disposed any charitable gifts 
& often wishing that she were able to do some spe- 
intenance of learning, and relief of the poor), she 
aly show herself rather desirous so to do, than ever, 
(acts a3 since her death is manifestly known now 
faved by sundry good men (whose names and minis 
fused), that she did charge them most strictly, that 
they should never declare the same to me nor to any 
now have Tseen her earnest writings to that purpose 
\" “Her concealing so many of her benefactions from 
could hardly arise from an apprehension that, had 
‘m to him, he wonld have been dissatisfied; for he 
aurkably charitable, appropriating £500 annually to 
tees, besides other large aums which he distributed 
y cecasions. 

© given of her not long after her death, she is de- 
ther Doreas, full of picty and good works,” among 
those already specified, is mentioned “her readiness 
poor and distressed suitors unto her dear lord,” and 
oss to exiled strangers." 

ty met with many trials in tho deaths of her off- 
id been blessed with numerous children, but all of 
\g, with the exception of thres, Anne, born 6th De- 
tho was married, in the 15th year of her age, to 
‘7th Earl of Oxford of that name, and Lord High 
‘England, a nobleman of bad character, who treated 
fzabeth, who was married to William, eldest son of 


po EE Salers cad 
‘ady Anne, Countess of Warwick, snd Lady Katharine, Baroness 


5 quoted in Bteype's Annals vol. il, part i, p. 190. 
‘You ih, part ii, p 70; and vol. ili, parti, 82. 
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Thomas Lord Wentworth; and Robert, born Ist Jane, 1563, who 
did not marry till after his mother’s death. In the year 1588 she 
lost her daughter Anne, who diod on the Sth of June that year, ia 
the pslace of Quéen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, in the thirty-second 
year of her age, leaving, of the numerous children she had to the 
Earl of Oxford, only three daughters, Elizabeth, Briget, and Susanna 
all young. With bitterness of spirit, and with many tears, Lady 
Burghley resigned to denth this beloved daughter, whose accom 
plishments and Christian worth much endeared her to both her 
parents, as we learn from the testimony of her father, who, in the 
inscription, of his own composition, which he caused to be engraren 
on her tombstone, thus records her worth:—“This, my danghter 
Anng, lived from her tenderest years, highly spoken of by all, beth 
in the court and at home. As a virgin, she was uniformly modes 
and chaste; aa a wife, steadfast in her affections, and entirely faithfal 
to her husband ; as a daughter, obedient in all things to her parents, 
and eminently diligent and devout in worshipping God. Seized with 
a burning fover, she yielded up her last breath and her spirit with 
most fervent prayers to God, her Creator and Redeemer, in the 
assured hope of the heavenly kingdom.” 

Lady Burghley did not long survive her daughter. The tragic 
ecene of the execution of Mary Queen of Seots, to which Lord Bangh- 
loy had, from political considerations, unged Queen Elizabeth'—the 
defeat of the threatened invasion of England by the Spanish Armada, 
more by the wonderful hand of Providence than by the means of 
defence, devised and carried into execution by Lord Burghley—these 
were tho last great public events in the nation which she lived to 
witness. She died in her own house at Westminster, on the 4th of 
April, 1589, at the age of sixty-three, after living with her husband 
forty-three years, during which she enjoyed a more than common 
degree of domestic happiness. ‘Tho death of this aminble aud ex 





1 His eamestocss in urging the trial and condemnation of Macy Queen of Sets, 
‘ay necessary (0 the aafety of Elizabeth's person and government, has never bees fore 
given by the chivalrous partisans of that unfortunate queen, 
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lady, whose Christian virtues were as solid as her talents 
\ining, was deeply regretted by all who knew her. Many of 
Pthereby lost a benefactor. To Lond Burghley, in partion- 
§ was a severe aflliction, As s means of inspiring resignn- 
d soothing his sorrow’ under the desolating stroke, he wrote 
consisting of moditations on her death and of a delineation 
(haracter. ‘This paper is the more to be deponded on, aa it ia 
; not in a atyle of exaggerated panegyric, but in the form of a 
adorned statement of her beneficent actions! He gives no 
far neeount of the circumstances of her last illness and closing 
(it we learn from his narrative that she looked to the atoning 
fFeams, and to his everlasting love, as what alone could give 
fhope, could make her tranquil in her departing moments, 
re for her a sure entrance into heavenly glory. He comforted 
‘by such a train of thought as the following: “There is no 
om to be used with an intent to recover that which never can 
again, that is, to have my dear wife to live again in her mor- 
f, whieh is separated from the soul, and resteth in the earth, 
id the soul taken up to heaven, and there to remain in the 
(Of Dlessedness unspeakable, until the general resurrection of 
(when, by tho almighty power of God (who made all things 
(ng), her body shall be raised up and joined with her soul in 
flasting, unspeakable joy, such as no tongue can express nor 
mmeelve. 


(refore my cogitations ought to be occupied in these things 


417 





c— 

aght to thank Almighty God for his favour in permitting her 
(lived so many years together with me, and to have given her 
) have had the true knowledge of her salvation, by the death 
Som Jesus, opened to her by the knowledge of the gospel, 
Pabe was a professor from her youth. 

ight to comfort myself with the remembrance of her many 
{rien nly te dys afer ber death, bang sted and concluding. thus s— 
(hy, 1680, “Written at Colling’s Lodge, by me in sorrow, W. 8." 


A 
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virtuous and godly actions, wherein she continued all her lif... . 
‘The particulars of many of these hereafter do follow, which I do with 
mine own handwriting recite for my comfort in the memory thereof, 
with assurance that God hath accepted the same in such favourable 
sort as she findeth now the fruits thereof in heaven.” Ho then 
proceeds to enumerate some of her various benefaetions, already 
noticed, for the maintenance of scholars at the university, and for 
the relief of the poor, as proofs of the patronage she extended to 
learning, and of her remarkable charitable disposition. 

On the 25th of April she was interred in the abbey church of 
Wostminster, towards the south-east angle of St. Nicholas Chapel 
The pomp of her faneral was suitable to her high station, as the 
wife of the first statesman of England, and s sermon was proschtd 
on the occasion by the dean of St, Paul's. Ina letter to the dean, 
Lond Burghley, while explaining that he did not desire the per 
formance of that religious service from motives of superstition, nor 
waa governed by vanity, but by respect, in the splendour of her ob 
soquics, dwells with the tenderest affection upon the aauctity of ber 
life and the pioty of her death. “April 21,1689, I am desirous to 
have it declared, for the satisfaction of the godly, that I do mt 
celebrate this funeral in this sort with any intention thereby, # 
the corrupt abuse hath been in the church, to procure of Gol ti 
relief or the amendment of the state of her soul, who is dead if 
body only. For I am fully persuaded, by many certain argumedlt 
of God’s grace bestowed upon her in this life, and of her oa 
tinual virtuous life and godly death, that God, of his infinite 
goodness, hath received her soul into a place of blessedness, where it 
shall remain with the souls of the fhithfal until the general day of 
judgment, when it shall be joined with her body, And. with that 
persuasion I do humbly thank Almighty God, by his Son Christ fet 
his unspeakable goodness towards the salvation of her soul, so al 
Know no action on earth can amend the same But yet Udo other — 
wise most willingly celebrate this funeral, ns a testimony of my bearty 
love which I did bear her, . . . . Further, this that is here done for 
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of our friends, ix to testify to the world what estimation, 
trenee, God bears to the stock whereof she did come, 
father nnd mother, as manifestly may be seen about 
ty the sundry coats of noble houses joined by blood 
Which is not done for any vain pomp of the world, 
duty towards her body, that is to be with honour 
the assured hope of the resurrection thereof at the last 
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y Lord Burghley was affected with this bereavement may 
his letters to his friends, a8 well as from the documents 
‘Ina letter to Lord Shrewsbury, written about a month 
farghley’s funoral, ho intimates that it was impossible 
ake off the remembrance of his great loss, which still 
monight and day. He had then, it would appear, left 
for a time, as this letter is dated “From a poore lodge 
was at Theobald’s, 27 Mnij, 1589 ;” and in the P.S. he 
feon is ot Barn Elms (the seat of Sir Francis Walsing- 
is night I will attend on hir at Westminster, for I am 
for feastings.”* 

‘us monument was erected to Lady Burghley’s memory, 
emory of their daughter, Lady Anne, Countess of Ox- 
{ Barghley. The monument is twenty-four feet high, 
arches and canopies, supported by pillars of the Corin- 
(nd adorned with pyramids of porphyry, Touch, Lydian, 
coloured marble, most curiously carved, and gilt with 
e upper part of this monument, under a neat arch, is a 
of an old man kneeling, in his robes of state, with a 
wel of the order of St. George about his neck, being the 
(ed Burghley. The statues of Lady Burghley and tho 
‘the finest alabaster, are of fall Jength, in a cumbent 
hetr robes, the farthermost representing Lady Burghley, 
om this aide thedaughter. At the head of tho pedestal 
supported by small columns of the Corinthian order, 
nals, vol iil,, part ii, pp. 128, 122, * Lodge's Portraits 
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and painted with azure, and another of the same constraction 
materials at the feet, underneath each of which is a desth’s} 
enclosed in crystal, with these words, Mors Jaxua Virz,' and 








aly Darahiey's 3tonameot, 


Mint Luorvst* At the head of Lady Barghley, and her dasg 
the Countess of Oxford, are three small female figures knee 
representing Ladies Elizabeth, Briget, and Susanna, daughters 
countess, who, however, were alive when the monument was ere 
and at the feet of Lady Burghley and her daughter is a stalt 
a youth kneeling, representing Robert Cecil, her only som, 
was also then alive. ‘The lengthened insoription, which is in I, 

Sie, death, the gute of fife. # oes, death to mse it gsi 





al 
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| doubt composed by Lord Burghley himself. It commences 


asked who is thia old man in a kneeling posture, vener- 
se his gray hairs, arrayed in robes of state, knight of the order 
garter ; who aleo are these two noble ladies, splendidly attired 
probes, and who are those at the heads and feet of these ladies 
ig? you will learn all these particulars from the following dis- 
of the old man >— 

te whose imago is farthest off was—alas! was—my Mildred, a 
tovedingly endeared to me, the other was my most beloved 
‘er, Anne. Mildred, my wif, lived with mo most affection- 
br & period of forty-three years, and was a aharer of all my 
‘s, both in prosperity and in adversity, during the reigns of 
‘VILL, Edward VL, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, who 
ost happily sways the sceptre.’” 

similar etrain, which partakes somewhat of the garrulity of 
6 be goes on, at great Iength for » monumental inscription, 
bing his wifo; his danghter Anne, with her children; his son 
(a! afterwards Earl of Exeter, with his children; his aon Ro- 
(erwards the celebrated Earl of Salisbury, who had been 
ly married ;? and his daughter Elizabeth, who, as stated in the 
(tion, died immodiately on the death of her husband, William 
vorth; the whole pervaded by a tone of deep, solemn feeling, 
‘ardent, conjugal and paternal affection—of affection particu- 
pwarda his deceased wife and his daughter Anne? Having de- 
[the virtues of Anno, he adda," At length, to the groat grief 
jelf and of her mother, being snatched away from us, she 
{ap the spirit to God who gave it, upon which I and my wifo, 








fees was Burghley's son by bis first wifo, Mary Choke, He was born Sth May, 


rt wae married in August, 1589, about four months after his mother's death, 
father's consent, to naceds pian Bests, daughter of Lord Cobham, and 
Sin of the queen's pricy cham 
tire inscription iv printed i= ral Anus of Abby Chard of Wat 
‘wal iy gop T-TE. 
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with many tears, caused her body to be placed ander this mor 
tal stone, Not Jong after, the mother followed the daught 
although I never seriously think of her without tears, ye! 
things present themselves which seem somewhat to mitigy 
grief.” Ho then proceeds to specify her devotion to the study 
Scriptures and of the Greek fathers, her liberality in eneou 
learning, het charity to the poor, and her worth asa wife and n 
Having next deseribed the three small female figures at the 
of Lady Burghley and her daughter, and the atatue of the ye 
their feet in the attitude of kneeling, be aaj, “ But to what p 
is it for me to goon? I will make an end of speaking and & 
ing, and will affirm this only, that this apectacle a to me #0 
grief, that although the sweet children of fairest promise th 
left mo, offer some mixed consolation, yet neither these four, e 
ingly dear as they are to me, nor my beloved eldest son Thom 
all who have sprung from him, and who are now alive, gru 
and grand-daughters to the number of eleven, to whom also Ta 
sweet little boy, William Paulet, son of my grand-laughter, 
Cecil, by William Paulet, son and heir of the Marquis of W 
will ever effuce the sadness which cleaves to me from these di 
ing eventa” As a striking proof of the intensity of his affeeti 
hia deceased wift,and daughter Anne, he again and again,’ 
| remaining part of the inscription, returns to speak of their ¥ 
ly as if, in his sorrow, he could find no greater luxury than in | 

ing, in melancholy thought, upon these objects of his attachme: 
~ in constantly speaking about them. 

‘The virtues and talents of his wife in partioular were never) 
from his memory, About two years after hor death, still feelb 
vacancy she had left in his heart and house, and that, fro 
advanced age, he must soon be called to follow her, ho expre 
wish—as, after such a lengthened period of laborioas and ax 
service he was well entitled to do—to resign his office, and to 
the remainder of his days in retirement. The 
afforded him such decisive and Jong-continued 
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and attachment, could not think, without the deepest regret, of the 
final hors of his invaluable services, the more especially as she could 
Givern in him no traces of impaired mental vigour, and, at her ear- 
‘peat solicitation, he was diverted from his purpose, and continued to 
‘Lis death to direct, with the aame ability and success as ever, the 
aflairs of government, maintaining the authority of the sovereign and 


the public tranquillity, notwithstanding the opposition of a powerfal 
Reman Catholic faction. 








































ANNE COOKE, 


LADY BACOR, 


thony Cooke, by his wife, Anne Fitz-Wiltiams, 
/° was born about the year 1628, probably at 
@ Hall, in Essex. Under the eye of her parents 
=> VBA. received the same learned and religious edu 
. an her (tite, Lady Burghley; nor was she inferior to her 
in natural talents, in acquired accomplishments, and in Chi 
worth. She was, in particular, exquisitely skilled in the 
Greek, and Italian tongues. These qualifications procured | 
at an early age, the honourable appointment of governess to 
ward VI, whose education, in co-operation with her father 
Sir John Cheke, she superintended ; and to her instructions 
not unreasonably be attributed, in part at least, the early pisty and 
uncommon attainments of that young prince. The care taken by 
his precoptors to imbue his mind with the principles of the 
tant religion, has, indeed, been made a ground of reproach by 
of « certain class,' who have congratulated themselves on bis 
death, from the apprehension that, judging from the papers oa # 
gious questions which he left behind him, had his reign been pr 
longed, England would have been cursed with the calamity o 
polemical monarch, r 
1 D'toracli, iu his Amenities of Literature, vol ii p. 148. 
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the early part of her life amidst the conflict between 
which was agitating England, the new 
king to overthrow the old, and the old seeking to exter- 
new, and having been instructed by her parents in the 
int he hea her attention early turned to theological 
and entering, with all the ardour of a strong and active 
the stady of the great points in dispute between Protes- 
Bomanista, sho mastered that controversy, In these in- 
| bad ample assistance from numerous publications then 
0p, from the sermons preached in defence of the truth, 
low Testament in the original Greek, which she was able 
om the whole Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, and 
purse with learned men. 
ex's house being the resort of the most eminent Reformers 
ed, both English and foreign, she had thus an opportunity 
with many personages celebrated for learning, eloquence, 
Among the forsign Reformers who frequented her father's 
Bernardino Ochino, an Italian divine,' whom persecution 
from his native country, and who, after various wander- 
taerland, Germany, and France, had repaired to England in 
the year 1547, being then in the sixtieth year of his age, on 
fon of Archbishop Cranmer, and exercised his talents as a 
ong the Ttalian Protestant refugees in London. Thin 
» pomessed highly popular gifts as a preacher, having pub- 
lume, consisting of twenty-five short sermons, in Italian, 
talf of which relate to the abstruse doctrine of election, 
wever, in s popular form, and the rest to miscellaneous 
(une displayed her industey and skill in the Italian 
y translating the sermons into English. In undertaking 
ho was partly influenced by the reputation which Ochino 
td as a pulpit orator in his own country, where persons of 
fad sexes, monarchs, bishops, and cardinals, some of them 
of the Protestants, had listened with almost un- 
Birthplace was Siena, « city of Tuscany. 
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‘bounded admiration to his powerful eloquence; partly by he) 
tion for his character, from his sufferings in the Protesta: 
from tho sanctity of his life, and from the winning susvit 
manners; and partly by the desire of promoting her own} 
ment in the Italinn language, and in the knowledge of divi 
At first she does not appear to have had the least thought « 
her translation to the public; but after she had finished it, 
her friends who perused it were so much pleased with its 4 
as well a3 with the excellence of the matter, that they stro 
commeided its publication. She yielded to their entreaties, 
with a dogree of modest diffidence, encouraged by the hope) 
tranalation might be useful to her countrymen and country 
by enabling them to read in their own tongue these excel 
dresses. It was published with a prefice “To the Christian 1 
written by G. B.; and with boooming filial piety, though 2 
the circle of the court, overlooking great men and great la: 





) ‘There were at least two editions; but the volume is now rarely to be 
‘aay sikh war have cooxulted, probably the first edition, is, like maay 
the age of Queen Elizabeth, printed in black letter. [¢ is snaall 12m0, eot 
244 page thong the page are not membered and he tdegmgs SsB 


“Of Bamardine Ochyne (to the number of 25), the predesti 
election of God ; Tne ano os saint ote onc 
‘Translated out of Italian into our native tongue, by A. C. 

(Then there is « quotation from Tobit xii 7, aud another from 
* Printed by Jobu Day, iene 


Pee hen eae bse ae 
‘a young lady."—Typogrephical Antiyuities, p. 
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ponmected with the translation are explained. “ When these 
pd sermons of the famous Bernardine,” says the writer, “were 
‘mine hand, gentle reader, I thought it meet to publish them, 
hd no godly apostolic doctrine should not be private to those 
o understand the Italian tongue, since they speak in Eng- 
(ongh the honest Isbour of a well occupied gentlewoman and 
} maiden, whose shamefastness would rather have suppressed 
(a not I, to whose hands they were committed, half against 
|, pat them forth, bidding them blush that deserve blame; 
|@f ber part, I dare safely affirm, cravoth perpotual praise. 
fonght be erred in the translation, remember it is a woman's, 
(ntlewoman's, who are wont to live idly, a maiden's that never 
Girther than her father’s house to learn the Ianguags. Fare- 
(use her labour to the amendment of thy life.” 

le dedication, from the testimony it bears to the excellent 
(neharacter of her mother, as well as from its explaining the 
tmotives—the desire of reaping personal advantage and of 
ty otbera—which induced her to engage in this undertaking, 
iy of being given entire. 

(he right worshipful and worthily beloved Mother, the Lady 
‘umble Daughter wishoth increase of spiritual knowledge, 
[fruition of the fruits thereof. 

te the original of whatsoever is, or may be converted to any 
bin me, hath freely proceeded (though as the minister of God) 
tadyahip’s mere careful and motherly goodness, as well in 
(gall things thereunto belonging, as in your many and most 
thortations, wherein, among the rest, it hath pleased you 
feprove my vain study in the Italian tongue, accounting the 
feof to have been sown in barren, unfruitful ground (since 
feby is no whit magnified), I have at the last perceived it 
(to prove how much the understanding of your will could 
ime towards the accomplishing of the same. And for that 


(illlams. Anne, ex wes not uncommon at that period, gives hee mother ber 
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Thave well known your chief delight to rest in the destroying of 
man’s glory, and exalting wholly the glory of God; which may mot 
be unless we acknowledge that He doth foresee and determine from 
without beginning all things, and cannot alter or reward after our 





deserved works, bat remains steadfast, according to his immutable | 


will, I have taken in hand to dedicate unto your ladyship this small 
number of sermons (for the excellent fruit’s aake in them contained, 
proceeding from the happy spirit of the sanctified Barnardine), which 
treat of the election and predestination of God, with the rest (al- 
though not of the self title) appertaining to the same effect, to the 
end it might appear, that your so many worthy sentences touching 
the same have not utterly been without some note in my weak me 
mory; and albeit they be not done in such perfection as the diguity 
of the matter doth require, yet I trast and know yo will accept the 
humble will of the presenter, not weighing a0 much the exeellency 
of the translation, although of right it ought to be auch aa shoubd 
not, by the grossness thereof, deprive the author of his worthiness 
But not meaning to take upon me the reach to his high style of theo 
logy, and fearing also lest, in enterprising to est forth the brightness 
of his eloquence, I showld manifest myself unapt to attain unto the 
lowest degree thereof, I descend, therefore, to the understanding of 
mine own debility; only requiring, that it may please your lady- 
ship to vouchsafe that thia my small labour may be allowed at your 
hands, under whose protection only it is committed, with humble 
roverence, as yielding some part of the fruit of your motherly adie 
nitions, in this my willing service, 

* Your Ladyship's Daughter, most boundenly obedient, A. 0." 

‘The religious sentiments embodied in these sermons were pre 
cisely those taught Anne by her parents in her childhood, and es 
braced by her, in the fall maturity of her understanding, as the 
truth revealed by God in his Word. One extract may suffice 
specimen of the English style of the translation, which will mot suffer 
by a comparison with English writers of the period of higher pre 
tensions, and of the vein of evangelical doctrine pervading these 
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fea Tt relates to the cardinal article of justification through 
the blood of Christ, strongly set forth in the monologue put 
| mouth of the Christian, in the prospect of his entering the 
world :—* Considering that the treasures and merits of Christ 
nite, and able to enrich a thousand worlds, I intend not to 
th me any other merits or spiritual riches, save those that 
hath provided for me; for they be not only sufficient for me, 
© over-abundaut and unmeasurable. Then should 1 do no 
djery to Christ, if I should search to store myself by any 
pean oF shift, although I might do it never so ensily. Nay, 
with Pan! will I reckon all other things as mire and dirt, 20 
iave Christ, with whom alone I will appear before God, and 
by him will I glory and make bonst; yea, God forbid that I 
make my avaunt of anything save of the cross of our Lord 
Shrist, on whom only hangeth all our salvation. And albeit 
saints be rich by means of Christ; nevertheless, if they had 
of their own most plenteous, and would give them to me, yet 
(none: my Christ is enough for me: with him had T rather 
fan take plessure and joy without him... . Tan well 
(that in pargatory Iehall not come; both because there is 
(o other purgatory but Christ, in whom at the full God purged 
ished all the sins of the elected, and also because in casa 
‘ere one, yot Christ, not by my merits, but by his mere good- 
(Gh satisfy for all my sins, trespasses, and pang”? 

}was sobscquently married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, knight,* af- 
ls lord keeper of the great seal, an office to which he was 
ed in 1508, the first year of the reign of Queon Elizabeth, 
fald to have relied on him aa her oracle of law. He is de- 
by Faller as having a subtile genius; and such was his cor- 
expecially in his old age, that the exertion of going from 
(uster Hall to the Star Chamber, rendered him so breathless, 








© Toe date of the marriage hex not been exactly 


os 
Her eldest von, Anthony, bom in 155%—ireh's Memoirs of the 
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that on taking his seat some time elapsed before he could recover 
from his exhaustion, Having sufficiently recovered, as = signal to 
the lawyer of the day to begin, he held up his staff, before which the 
pleadings never commenced. His motto was mediooria firma; ami 
acting on the former part of it, he neither sought vast wealth nor 
erected splendid mansions. When Queen Elizabeth, in ber progresses, 
visited him at his house at Gorhambury, in Hertfordshire, she eald 
to him, “ My lord, your house is too little for you.” “Not so, madam,” 
he replied, “it is your highness that hath made me too great for my 
house.” 

After her marriage Lady Bacon did not relinquish the prosecution 
of her literary pursuits; and, mindful of the lesson her mother had 
carefully taught her, that learning ia only valuable when turned to 
some usefal purpose, she endeavoured to exercise her talents in be- 
half of the reformed religion, by translating into English a mich 
abler and more useful work than Ochino’s Sermons, namely, Bishop 
John Jewel's celebrated Apologia Hecesie Anglicance,’ which be 
published in 1562. Jewel wrote this work at the recommendation 
of Archbishop Parker and his colleagues, to vindicate the Charch of 
England in renouncing the Papal authority and embracing there 
formed religion, chiefly from the attacks of English Romiah fugt 
tives, who were industriously plying all the arts of learned ingenuity 
and malignity to defame the English Reformers and the Church of 
England. The Apologia, which may still be read with advantags 
was, from its learning and eloquence, a8 well a from the spirit amd 
point of its argumentation, ao highly estimated at home that it was 
published under her majesty’s sanction, with the approbation of the 
1¢, apology for the Charch of England, 

This excellent man, who had atudied in Christ Chureh College, Oxfeed war 
sealoas promoter of the Reformation in the reiga of Bdward VL. a a 
‘Mary he escaped to Frankfort. On the happy accession of Elisabeth, 

England, he was preferred to the bishopric of Salisbury in 1860, ject! 
‘ost Jenrned among the pean and was the author of mumervws works, 
tris Apologia wax the most, He died at Mookton lamp onan enane 


in the fiftieth year of his cad von ipod fs thn St of 
Salisbury. 
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and others; and by tho reformed abroad it was received 
encomiums. It was, therefore, speedily translated 
¥ Tanguages, and thus made accessible to the most of 
pe. An English translation was printed the very year in which 
ginal work was published. But this translation, though exe- 
{with the assistance of Archbishop Parker, being in many 
tote Lady Bacon, impressed with a conviction of the 
¢ of Jewel's work, and of the powerful impression it was caleu- 
{to make on the public mind in favour of the reformed faith, 
ged im the task of executing « new version. This she did with 
b success, her version being more perfect than the other, and for 
period remarkably elegant, a proof that she had cultivated her 
tongue, and could write it witha vigour and purity acarcely 
toany in herday. Having completed the translation, she 
e copy to Archbishop Parker! for examination. She sent it 
Jewel, to see whether in any part she had mistaken 
fmeaning, accompanied with a letter to him in Greck, which the 
0p, it is sald, answored in the same language. The translation 
‘examined by the two prelates, who found it eo accurate that 
not make oven a single correction. Parker, without delay, 
work to the press, without asking her consent, and returned 

or what he had received from herin manuscript. It was 
. 1564, with a prefatory letter by Parker, addressed to Lady 
‘with an appendix, probably written by the archbishop, 
of m brief sketch of the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
stable of the bishoprica and an account of the universities. 

is etter to her, in which he addresses her as “the right honour- 
tatthew ns reformed persecution during th 
alee pcieet wa toa We eance ar bakes b= 
‘of Canterbury. He was a learned man, and Calvinistic 

‘The great blot in hia life is the severity with which he treated the Puri- 
‘them from their ministry, and sequestrating their livings. Her 












prescribe, 
in carrying her views into effect, though her chief adviser, Lord 
‘Gecidedly averse to this course, 
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able, learned, and yirtuous lady, Anne Bacon.” be says, “ W 
the chief author of the Latin work and I, severally perusing an 
paring your whole translation, have without alteration allowe 
I mast both desire your ladyship, and advertise the readers, & 
that we have not therein given anything to any dissembling a) 
towards you, aa being contented to wink at faults to please; 
to make you without cause to please yourself; for there bes 
respects to draw us from so doing, although we were so evil-n 
as there is no cause why we should be a0 thought of Yor 
judgment in discerning flattery, your modesty in misliking 
laying open of our opinion to the world, the truth of our frie 
towards you, the onwillingness of us both (in respect of on 
tions) to have this public work not truly and well translst 
good causes to persuade that our allowance is of sincere tro 
understanding. By which your travail, madam, you have ex) 
an acceptable duty to the glory of God, deserved well of this 
of Christ, honourably defended the good fame and estimation 
owa native tongue, ehowing it # able to contend with a word 
nally written in the most praised epeech; and beside the hoe 
have done to your own sex, and to the degree of ladies, ye bay 
pleasure to the author of the Latin book, in delivering him b 
clear translation from the perils of ambigaous and 
structions, and in making bis good work moro pul 
whereby ye have raised up great comfort to your : 
furnished your own conscience joyfully with the fenit of 
in so occupying your time; which must needs 
couragement of noble youth in their good edweation, ax 
their time and knowledge in godly exercise, having doliveres 
by you so singular a precedent, . . . . And now to the en 
to acknowledge my good approbation, and to spread the benef 
largely, where your ladyship hath sent me your book 

with most hearty thanks, returned it to you (as you see) p 
knowing that I have therein done the best, and in this pol 
reasonable policy, that ia, to prevent such exeases as your tt 
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Ubave made in stay of publishing it. And thus at this time T 
farther to trouble your good ladyship. 
“M [arruew) O [asroartessis),"' 

@ pains abe bad bestowed upon this undertaking was not thrown 
+ The translation met with a highly favourable reception, 
‘i doubtless gratified her much; and it was still more pleasing 
F to reflect on the benefit which the thousands who eagerly read 
Iwand it read, would derive from its telling pages, This was 
tly one of the most effectual means she could have employed 
fdermining in the popular mind a beliof in the Popish doc- 
‘and worship; and it procured her the honour of being abused 
te vile tongues of malignant Jesuits.* 

fly Bacon had issue by Sir Nicholas, two sons, Anthony and 
Ge Francis, the youngest, afterwards the celebrated Lord Veru. 





Viscount of St. Albans, the father of experimental philosophy, 
een en Anes, lendes, the 290 of 


Works, printed for Parkee Society, third peetion, p. 
Feneed Relation of» Caspers btwers ray 17: of Freee, Se. p 197. 
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January, 1560-61. From her literary acquirementa, and fr 
efficiency in presiding over the education of Edward VL, Lady 
it is evident, was admirably qualified to superintand the ed 
of her own children; a daty which she assiduously perform 
with much suesess, at least in regan to the enltivation ¢ 
understandings, particularly as to Francis; though her endj 
were not equally successfal in forming thelr minds to the pri 
of piety and virtno. 

“Like several other extraonfinary men,” says Loni Cx 
“Francis ia supposed to have inherited his genius from his» 
and he certainly was indebted to her for the early calture of Bi 
and the love of books, for which during life he was 
Young Francis was sickly, and unable to join in the roagh 
suited for boys of robust constitution. The lord keeper was to 
occupied with his official duties to be able to do more than ki 
hear him occasionally recite a little piece he had earned b 
and give him his blessing. Bat Lady Bacon, who was not 
tender mother, but a woman of a highly cultivated mind, al 
manner of her age, devoted herself assiduously to her younge: 
who, along with bodily weakness, exhibited from early infa 
dawnings of extraordinary intellect. . . . Under her care, 
by a domestic tutor, Francis continued till/he reached his thi 
year. He took most kindly to his book, and made extraondits 
ficiency in the studies prescribed to him."? Sheparticalarly( 
his attention to the languages and philosophy, the pursuit 
congenial to her own taste. Francia studied at ‘Trinity | 
Cambridge. “It has often been said, that while still at €0 
planned that great intellectual revolution with which his 1 

‘Lord Compbell here ads, in a footnote, “ Anthony, the elder brother, | 
by any means distinguished, the ease of the Bacon family might be eited to 
the retort upon the late Earl of Buchan, who was eldest brother to Leed Bn 
the famous Henry Erskine, dean of faculty, but very wnequal to trem in wi 
who observing, boastfully, “We inherit all our geaius from our mother,” was! 
Pivlortrentrmmeieiehiniiilecns | 


ehildren?” 
#75 Linen of the Chancellor, voi, Pp 268, 208, 


al 











- connected. The evidence on this subject, however, is 
nt to prove, what is in itself so improbable, as that 
of that kind should have been so early formed, 
[0 powerful and activea mind. Bat it is certain that, after 
moo of three years at Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying 
im a profound contempt for the course of studies pursed 
(fixed conviction that the system of academic education in 
was radically vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on which 
lowers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, and no great 
tee for Aristotle himself.”" 
i reason to think that Francis's veneration for Aristotle 
by the teaching of his mother, who, from the 
sof Ochino which she translated, and from private inter- 
eith that Reformer and others, hnd boon led to direct her at- 
(to the uselesmess of the subtle sophistry and miserable 
ing about trifling and often unintelligible questions, engon- 
bythe Aristotelian philosophy. One of Ochino’s sermons is 
lydevoted to combating the opinion of such as asserted the 
Aility of attaining the perfection of theology without having 
treed dialectics, metaphysics, and all the subtleties, eophisms, 
of tho Stagirite’s contentious logic—without having first 
rant with Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, and others 
sebool. In this sermon it is said, “I confess myself to 
een in that error, and therefore am now moved to compas- 
who reat blinded therewith. If it were as they aay, we 
‘most bounden anto the inventors of those sciences, since 
them we may be good divines, and without them not, And 
may you, if they happened to perish, or those anthora to be 
‘not follow that nleo the world should Inck divinity?” 
that if the learned men in these sciences be only 
the Apostles were not so, notwithstanding their 
divinely inspired teachera of Christianity, nor even 
tho never learned these sciences, and yot was tho 
4 Macaulay's Kesaye, vol f., p. 207. 
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‘most excellont of all divines; that by the reading of the 
and the teaching “of the Spirit, it ia possible for a simple 
to have more of the trae theology than the greatest pr 
these selences; that those are blind who would build the 
logy upon philosophy and human sciences, since Christ al 
true foundation, upon which it behoves us to build, not w 
or hay, but silver, gold, and precious stones, that is, not 
tions of men, but the true revelations of God; that John t 
and not Aristotle, was the forerunner of Christ; and th 
impossible to augment the light of the sun by the light 
candle, so Christ, who is the light of the world, has non 
light of Aristotle.! Such were the sentiments aa to achol 
logy, with which the mother of Francis was familiarized 
which, it ean hardly be doubted, from her great care in | 
her son in religion and philosophy, as well aa in lang 
endeavoured to imbue his mind, It is mot easy to say t 
tent his copious erudition, the elegance and spirit of his; 
zealous cultivation of philosophy, and particularly his 
striking out a new path for the investigation of truth, 
rendored him the ornament of his ago and country, are t 
buted to the judicious attention bestowed upon his educa) 
erudite and accomplished mother. And if his serious I 
courtier from the path of integrity, caused by his yieldi 
up toa selfish ambition and a grovelling avarice, aro dar 
the splendour of his fame as n philosopher, so that he 


called 

“Tho wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 
this teaches us the important lesion, that great abilities, t 
and intellectual ficulties of the highest order, will nevd 
sate for the want of strict uncompromising virtue, But 1 
though she had witnessed enough to fill her heart with a 
epare by the frenily hand 0 dels aoa at a 
final infamy of her son. 

# Sermon xx, 
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throe years after Archbishop Parker had addressed Lady 
“reference to her translation of Bishop Jewel's Apologia, 
im writing to her a long and earnest letter on n less agree- 
tet, namely, concerning some differences which had arisen 
him and her husband, his old acquaintance and friend. 
aving learned that many irregalarities existed in the dio- 
lorwich—disgraceful simony and flagrant misapplication of 
eal property—had made a visitation of that diocese. With 
of correcting these irregularities he also wrote to the lord 
jongly complaining on the subject, counselling him as to 
' course to be pursued, and, as Strype supposes, “very 
ing some of the blame upon the lord keeper himself.” 
tf passionate, Bacon became deeply irritated at this freedom, 
answer to the archbishop’s letter used violent language, 
(tthe came time, an offensive verbal message by the arch- 
fman-servant To these unpleasing communications the 
pmade no reply; but, unwilling that any variance should 
lo exist between him and the lord keeper,he endeavoured 
‘Lavly Bacon to net as umpire between them, though, at the 
{he did not mean to apologize for the steps he had taken 
@ check on the misapplication of ecclesiastical property. 
bre, soon after expressed to her at length, in writing, his 
and feelings in the matter, and solicited her friendly me- 
hhich he did the more especially aa he know that she had 
heart the welfare of the Protestant Church of England. 
(ratand,” mya he, “that ye use otherwhiles to be a good 
omy lord your husband in the causes of the poor for jus- 
|doubt not ye remember the Christian duty ye bear to 
ell fm respect of conscience to Almighty God, as for his 
festimation and fime to the world. Upon which ground 
(Gt now, in the end of the term, to write a few words to 
by lord I peresive I may not write, except they be placen- 
fad therefore I shall stay my hand.” Aftor expressing the 
(ould cause him should othera, from Lo al a 
it v 











keeper had doue, take encouragement in the spoilstion of | 
tical property, which ought to be sncredly devoted to the sv 
“tho ministry, that office of mon's salvation, that office of 
crucified mysteries, howsoover the carnal princes of thes 
deride God and all things sacred;” he exhorts her, for “ Goi 
‘to do what she could to induce her husband to help to remo 
the church this offence, that he might not bring a stain « 
glory of his old age, Ho then proceeds: * What shall be 

in friendship, if the advertising of one another in true faithfs 
ship, and to Godwards, shall stir up enmity and disliking, 
blind world say, ‘Sweeter are the deceitful kisses of am ene 
the wounds of a friend” Let the wise man say, on the 
“Better are the wounds of a friend than the d 


mean body, much less with my lord; sad yt ther 


God being my good lord. . 

consideration by mine age, than to be afraid or 

vain terrors of the world. ‘Tan not now to learn how to fa 
man, ‘whose breath is in his nostrils,’ nor have T to leary 

ropose myself quietly, under God's protection, against alll 

sure of friends, aud against all malignity of the enemy, I} 

said and expounded, ‘A thousand shall fall at thy 

thoumand at thy right hand, but it shall not came nigh the 

concludes with these words: “And thas reposing myself & 

and steadfast conscience in thia brittle time, I commit 

to God, as myself. Because ye be anothor self to 

flesh, I make you judge. And therefore I transmit 

my lotter sent to him, to expound the matter of my 

ye may take occasion to work, as God shall mo 


‘Your frend, unfelgued in Christ, 
on tt A Arche Pc oa 1 
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bw Lady Bacon acted in this affair is not recorded. In the die 
between the archbishop and Sir Nicholas Bacon, the former 
certainly in the right. There is no reason to devy him what 








Archthcnep's Puner, Lambeth, te of George IL 


ims, thie credit of neting according to his conscience in his op- 
tha to the spoliation of ccclesinstical property. But while 
Mdg this credit to himself, why did he not give the Puritans 
(fer acting according to their consciences in their opposition to 
(uposed clerical habits and ceremonies in divine worship? In 
like archbishop, like many others, forgot the golden rule of the 


febeth, whieh Ie situated on the Thames, was in earlier times « manor, possibly 
Heme Iu 1297 it became the property of the see of Canterbury, Its buildings 
(Kets were neglected, and became ruinous; but Boniface, a wrathful and turbu- 
(lame, elected in 1244, rebuilt it with great magnificence, In the civil wars be- 
Mie Bowes of York and Lancester, it sulfered greatly. It was restored by 
(ep Morton. Ite architecture is the work of different periods, Among the 
(Aipete of interest connected with this palace, the part of it called “The Lollard’s 
Fenuitalning the prison in which the followers of Wickliffe were confined during 
fat ancendeney, expecially insites the attention of the student of the history of 
formation, ‘This pertion was built by Chicheley, who enjoyed the prinuacy frem 
i= 
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Saviour, “Whataoever ye would that men should do to y 
even 60 to them.” 

‘Twelve years after this Lady Bacon became a widow, ho 
‘Sir Nicholas, having died on February 20, 1678-0. Hew 
in St. Paul's Church, London, where an elegant monw 
erected to his memory.! During her widowhood Lady B 
in seclusion at Gorhambury, near St. Albans, in Hertford) 

Tn the same year her eldest gon, Anthony, who had a 
pensity to travel, having taken possession of his paternal ir 
began his travels, being at the age of twenty-one, He x 
some time at Paris, from whence he went to Bourges, aud 
Geneva, where he lodged in the house of Theodore Beza, p 
theology in the university of that city, with whom he con 
intimate friendship, and who, at his persuasion, presen) 
library of Cambridge a very ancient copy of the Pentate 
Ianguages. From Geneva he successively removed to M 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Montauban, and again to Bordea 
he resided the longest.” 

Anthony’s long continuance on the continent was nota 
pleasing to his mother; and in ber letters to him she often 
to return home, partly from her anxiety to see him, and p 
the expense attending his residence abroad. Her anxiety 
was latterly increased, from gome representations, prob 
gerated, which she had received from English merchanta, 
macy formed at Bordeaux between him and Mr. Anthos 
a zealous Papist, and a man of no principle, as is eviden 
readiness to act as a spy to any government which woul 
pay him for doing so.* From this she began even to 

& gueypes dane, vol yart Hp 310 


+ ‘These facts are gathered from ore oy 


the year 156%, and 
‘Mary. Upon her misfortunes he quitted 
‘ary of the King 
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4Gith in the Protestant religion had been shaken, and that he 
{rms design of attaching himself to the Roman Catholic Church, 
{is increased her dissatistction at him for remaining abroad, 
sore her feelings of distress and displeasure arising from this 
sm be sont to her a letter strongly setting forth the groundless- 
‘ ‘and complaining of her for indulging them. 
feteending it off he showed it to Standen, who highly approved 
Kommending him for his being plain, “especially,” says he, 
(Gs woman, which is a vessel so frail and variable as every 
HU ravereth, ‘as you know. And although I well know my Indy, 
© mother, to be one of the sufficientest without comparison of 
beer, yet, at the end of the career, if y a Cousjoure de la femme} 
(ihe perfectest of them all, according to a sentence of the late 
(0 of Scotland, ‘once alleged to mo, when, in a talking of the 
2h minjesty, our present mistress, and I extolling to the said 
esi rare parts, she said, in these words, ‘Sir, when 
in praise of our sex, by praising any of us, never say that 
(ba discreet and wise woman, but say that she is less foolish 
(the rest; for all think us possessed with folly:"* 
bony having returned to England in the beginning of the year 
bis mother’s resentment against him immediately subsided, 
he wrote w long letter to him on the 3d of February that year, 
| ag anxiety, in reference especially to his best interesta, 
great concern that he had sent before for his servant, 
Lawson, against whom she had long entertained an insuper- 
pejadice; bat she speaks in terms of high approbation of Mr. 
‘Faunt, the bearer of the letter, whom she had requested 
i & journey to meet Anthony, and to conduct him to London, 
‘brother Francis was preparing his lodgings at Gray's Inn 
She describes Faunt as “not only an honest gen- 
bobaviour, but one that feareth God, and indeed is 
having experience of the state, and is able to advise you 
a7 
Dea Masons Barrells pp. 85, 58, 67, 68, 
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doth very wisely and friendly; for he loveth yourself, and 
not yours, as others, who yet despise you.” She then pro 
give him advice with regard to his religious conduct. "17 
chiefest counsel,” says she, “ your Christian and natural mot) 
give you even before the Lord, that above all worldly resp! 
carry yourself, even at your first coming, as one that doth + 
edly profess the true religion of Christ, and hnth the love ¢ 
now by long continuance fast settled in your heart, and th 
judgment, wisdom, and discretion; and are not afraid or ash) 
testify the «ame by hearing and delighting in those religiot 
claes of the sincere sort, be they Freach or English. Je hos) 
Aibere fratrem tuum ad consilivm aut exempliem.”* Lady Ba 
no bigoted worshipper of the doctrine of apostolical aucces 
minister of earnest piety, whether he belonged to the Charch 
land, or to the Puritans, or to a foreign church, was in her est 
a minister of Christ. Though a member of the Church of B 
sho wns inclined to the principles of the Puritans, to which | 
band, while alive, was also thought to have been not anfy 
In a subsequent Istter she assures Anthony that it would 
“best credit towerve the Lord duly and reverently 7 and sl 
that his brother Francis * was too negligent therein’ 
Reference has previously been made to the 

Geneva between her son Anthony and Theodore 

sion of his esteem for Anthony, anil of respoct for the Tear 
piety of Lady Bacon, whose literary reputation ibe 
own country, this eminent divine dedicated to h 

of which he transmitted to her a copy. In ack 
mark of honour, and “to revive his ancient 
good old father," as he expresses it, Anthony 
ther's name and in his own, a present to the v1 
Sa o 
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© received from Beza a letter of thanks, dated Geuva, 
6 1000 
end of April, or in the beginning of May, 1694, An- 
fed from Redburne, in Hertfordshire, which was too re- 
be capital for carrying on his numerous correapondences ; 
fed in London, in a house in Bishopgate Street. Tho 
his new residence his mother highly disliked; in the 
© account of its neighbourhood to the Bull Inn, where 
hterlades were continually acted, which she imagined 
pt his servants; nnd, in the socond place, from zeal for 
+ improvement, as to which he would labour under dis- 
+a parish, the minister of which was both ignorant and 
his duty. These circumstances she represented to him 
y in one of her letters.* 
of her letters sho expresses her solicitude, and is earnest 








feations that both Anthony and Francis should avoid 
openness of communication with disreputable charac 
places, anit eapecially with Papists, by whom they might 
fens &e., vol. i, pp. 16, 106, 118. # Did, vol. in, pe 
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be betrayed, or seduced from the true religion, or corrupted in thelr 
moral integrity. In a letter to Anthony, from Gorhambury, of the 
26th June, 1593, she gives him some cautions with respest to Stu 
den, who waa then in England, not being at all pleased with te 
intimacy between them, and wishing it to be broken off. *Be st 
too frank,” exya she, “with that Papist; such having sedodog 
spirits to snare the godly. Be not too open." Tn another Wier 
to Anthony she expresses in strong terms her disestisfaction & 
the familiarity between Francis and Antonio Perez, the ex-sme 
tary of war to Philip IL of Spain, who, having lost the farour of 
his sovereign, which he had enjoyod in the highest degree fe 
many years, had come to England about the close of the yur 
1592. “Though I pity your brother,” says she, “yet, no Jong as be 
pities not himaelf, but keepeth that bloody Perez, yea, as a ovat 
companion and bed companion, a proud, profane, costly fellow, whow 
being about him I verily fear the Lord God doth mislike, and dith 
less bless your brother in credit and otherwise in his health, surly 
Tam utterly discouraged, and make conscience farther to undo uy 
self to maintain such wretches a3 he is, that never loved your be» 
ther, but for his own credit, living upon him”? Again, writing 
Anthony, Ist April, 1695, ehe warns him to beware of Lord Heary 
Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton and Lord Privy Seal, 
nobleman whom she reganded as dangerous, both from his suspectel 
secret leaning to the Popish Spanish faction, and from his charset 
as a deep political intriguer. “He is,” says she, “a dangerous inte: 
ligencing man; no doubt a subtle Papist inwardly, and Heth in wall 
Peradventure he hath some close working with Standen, and the 
Spaniard,’ and reiiros.* He will betray you to divers, and to your 
aunt Russel among other The duke* had been alive, but by bit | 
practising and still soliciting him, to the duke's ruin and the Earl of 





















1 
| Birch’s Memoirs, &e., vol. i, p. 107. * Bid, vol i, p. 14% i 
® Antonio Peres. * Le, persons o€ that wiamp, | 
* Thomas, Dake uf Norfolk, elder brother to Lord Heuty, beheaded om scomiat of 

his intrigues with the Queen of Scots, June 2 1572, 
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Avoid bis familiarity, as you love the truth and your- 
try instrument of the Spanish Papista. For he pretending 
worketh mischief perilously. I have long known bim and 
him, His workings have been stark naught. Procul esto.”* 
{th of April she ronows her advice to him to be “ wary of 
ward as of a subtle scrpent.”"* And in another letter to 
| August, 1695, when he .was offered by the Earl of Essex 
ts in hin house, near the Temple, in representing to him 
venienoes of parting with his own house and removing to 
» grounded upon her own long experience of courts, she 
inden being there and Lawson, and such, you verily will be 
br a practiser, and more misliked and suspected.—God keep 
‘Spanish eubtleties and Popery."* 
dering these prudential advicea to Anthony mainly pro- 
je an idea that, whatever were his abilities, yet in conse- 
{his long residence abroad, and of his being confined mostly 
(ber from his lameness and indifferent health, he had less 
(ey of acquiring experience of mankind, by mingling and 
g with them, than he otherwise would have had. “You 
@ be wise,” mays she to him, “and to my comfort I think 
surely, eon, on the other side, for want of home experience 
and your tedious unacquaintance with your own country 
(nal chamber and bed-keeping, you must needs miss of 
te judgment in your verbal only travelling* She even 
| him against the insinuating arts of female intriguing talo- 
‘In a letter to him of the Sth of August, 1595, after declar- 

that the two eountesses, sisters, who she found 
ing to reside in his neighbourhood, were both ladies “who 
0d, and loved His Word zealously, especially the younger 
te adds, “Yet upon advice and home-experience I would 
counsel you to be wary and circumspect, and not be too 


hol Arwadel was condemned by Philip, in 1889, for treason, but his life 
and Dee died in the Tower io 1595, 


—. 2? Birch’s Memoirs, &c, vol. i, p. 227, 
fe, vol. i, p. 278 * 26id, vol ily, pe OL. 























open in wishing to preeog ope wid toe Gonntaiot Wa 
Sho, after her father’s fwshion, will search and somnd, and | 
paid iirookert) 2 oe a 
patrisaat in wld re wimis,”* 

From ‘tees (uotallans rom: Tas lethal SEE 
Bacon was a woman of strong feelings, and that she was accus 
to express herself strongly, Her advices and 
indeed, not unfrequently delivered to her sona, especially to 
the close of her life, with an undue asperity of language, whit 
creating irritation, rendered them less effectual than if the 
been delivered iu n more gentle tone. Her temper, it is pro 
was naturally severe; and ill health, in hor advanced years, 
creased this infirmity. But the sinoerity and ardour of her 
tion for her sons is manifest even when she conaures them 
roughly; its ever their good, both temporal and spiritaal, 
Inely the latter, she is aiming to promote, her main object 
they might be virtuous, upright, God-fearing men; and the 
of her counsels, the profound knowledge they display of ¢ 
of human nature, the deep sense of Christian duty 
ing them, do equal hononr to the penetration of her jadymet 
acuteness of her observation, and her high-toned Chri 
racter, Her intense hatred of Popery is a marked few 











‘The many noble qualities which distinguished hi 


1 Ane, eldest daughter of Francis, second Earl of Bedford, 
Dudley, Bart of Warwick. She died Oth February, 16D}. 
savers, Elisabeth, wifo of William Bourchier, Earl of Bath, 
‘George Clifford, Bort of Camberland. 

# Burch’s Memoirs, Se. ¥0l.b, p.270. 
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7, friendship, valoar, eloquence, and industry," as Hume de- 
him; the intimacy existing between him and her two sons; 
at liberality with which he treated them, giving Anthony a 
ue yearly salary,and bestowing upon Francis, when he failed 
tre for him the office of solicitor-general, a present of land to 
ne of £1800—though Francis was afterwarda so base as to 
tthe bar against his benefactor when on trial for his life— 
€ united in exciting in the breast of Lady Bacon an affection- 
cern about whatever related to the welfare of that nobleman, 
‘cially about what related to his beat interests, his spiritual 
enal well-being. Since his return from tho expedition to 
which be bad taken by assault, Essex had assumed an ap- 
9 of greater strictness in his manner of life, as well as in his 
‘pes of the public offices of religion, than before; but he did 
ips the suspicions and report of relapsing into conjugal infi- 
‘This having reached the ears of Lady Bacon, she wrote to 
ttter, dated Ist December, 1596, remarkable for its freedom 
fastrance. She expresses her gratification at the fame he had 
a by his military achievements, and at his recently improved 
2 of deportment, “Bat,” adds she, “ proh dolor! my good 
nd after informing him of her having heard that of late he 
{a chargeable with “a backsliding to the foul impudent,” 
peeds, “ You, my good lord, have not so learned Christ, and 
fis Holy Word iu the 3d, 4th, and 6th verses of the fourth 
of the First Epistle to tho Thessalonians. It is written, 
& the will of God, that ye should be holy and abstain from 
fon, and every one know how to keop his own vessel in holi- 
d honour; and not in the lust of concupiseence, aa do the 
§ which know not God!’ And more, if it please you to read 
te well, it isa heavy threat, ‘that fornicators and adulterers 
(judge? wed that they ahall be shut out: for such things, 
tw mpostle, commonly cometh the wrath of God upon us 
tt, remomber'and consider your great danger hereby, both 
aad body. Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, but honour 
4 
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God, that honoured you, and reward him not with such © 
great kindness towards you. My good lord, sin not aga 
own soul. 

“My Lady Stafford said, upon one occasion, in her talk, 
virtuous countess," your wife, was with child. O houow 
valiant noble, make great account of this God's blessing to; 
and make not her heart sorrowful, to the hinderance of hy 
fruit within her; for it ia thought she took before to heart, 
her last did not comfortably prosper. 

“If you be with the Lord indeed, he will be with you, a 
your very enemies to reverence you. Be strong in the L 
and our good patient God. Fear him and walk privately) 
and for his promise in Christ he will assist you, and loo 
ably upon you and yours, prosper and increase his bles 
you and yours; which mercy and grace I humbly do, o8 1 
bound, call upon him to grant you ever, my dear and wo 
in Christ Jeaus. With my very inward affection bave I 
sumed, ill favouredly to scribble, I confess, being sickly } 
many ways. Boni consulas, te vehementer oro, e quam op) 
ct valeas, vir insignissime, et quantum decet, mihi charis 
Chiisto ex animo! 

“ Primo, Decemb, “A, Bacow, xiout [wil 

This letter she sent to her son Anthony, to be convey 
carl, Having received and read it, the entl immidintely, 
answer, which Anthony transmitted to his mother, alon, 
letter of his own, in which he expressed his hope “that 
blessed her Christian and yet most respectful endeavours 
kind acceptance and effectual impressions.” The earty 

1 Brances, daughter and only child of Sir Francs Walsingham, When) 
tea aa of Bie wk ee ‘Afier the ear} 

noblemen.—Cemadk 





‘he woarried, thirdly, the Batl of Clan-Richand, xa Erish 
Elizabeth, Loudon, 1638, pp, 444, 624. 

fie, “se oan 7 mu 
Joymeat of good health and of all felicity, ty, not an ae 
‘ing, most dear to me, fu Crist frown the heart.” 
# Bireh's Memoirs, &e, vol il, po 218. * 
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this highly courteous, certainly does credit to the generosity of 
piri, in receiving, without irritation, the well-meant reproofs 
* of thia venerable Jandy. 
Mataun,” says be, “that it pleased you to deal thus freely with 
ba ting me know the worst you hear of me, I take it os an 
(etut of God's favour, in sending 80 good an angel to admonish 
(24 of no amall care in your ladyehip of my welldoing. I know 
eee oll en enpecilly to thoes tht 
this place; and I had rather, with the poor publican, knock 
and be prostrate, or with the [servant in the gospel], con- 
jrhen I have done all I can, I am an unprofitable servant, than 
Fidel. to, joatfy myst; but what I write now is for the 
Wake, and not for mine own. I protest before the majesty of 
(ed my protestation is voluntary and advised, that this charge 
(Als newly laid upon me, is false and unjust. . . . But I 
‘a place where I am hourly conspired against and practised 
+. Worthy lady, think mo a weak man, full of imper- 
‘but be assured I do endeavour to be good, and had rather 
my fults than cover them. Iwish your ladyship all true hap- 
rest, at your ladyship’s commandment. Burn, I pray you. 
f December, —96. # Resex."! 
Ketter from his lordship, Lady Bacon replied aa follows :— 
ble goed Lord,—In your incessant and carefal affairs 
me, a8 one almost forgotten in the world, a letter even 
own hand, is far more than my poor estate or ill parts 
Unto. God doth divers ways make manifest his love 
whereof his church here and our state do reap aweet 
the praise of his name and your own honourable fame, 
0 fn a good conscience, Yet such excellent persons 
@mulatores malignos cum fastu” But yet, for all that, 
‘Yirtue in the people of God doth, with the palm, rise and 
though men strive to suppreas and oppress it; and 
ii flourish in the court of the God of glorious majesty, 
Re, vol, ii, p29, ® ke, rivals malignant with pride. 
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At midnight mirke thay (the perreettors] will wa taka, 
And into prison will ny Ming, + 

There mon we ty guile (he, till) we forester 

‘The name of God, quilt» our Ring, 


Tue thggata mast we turn oF beie, 
Or to the del they will us tring: 
11 dota them gade to do us deir, 
‘And to confusions us dows thring 
Wedderliurne's Gude and Godly Lalla 























INTRODUCTION. 


ERTILE as is the field of the Reformation of the aix- 
teenth century in Scotland in materials of great and 
© enduring interest, it presents only » few scattered 
“S) gleanings in regard to the reformed Indies, This 
3 @ poverty of materials arises mainly from two causes— 

fhe the defective state of female education in Scotland at that 
‘and from the fuct that the ladies attached to the Reformation 

Se Setland were not called, to any great extent, to suffer persecution 


wartyrdom. 

Aithe time of the Reformation, and even before it, the ladies of 
Iidy, Spain, France, and England, enjoyed distinguished advantages 
‘fetal culture. The dispersion of the Greeks, consequent upon 
‘rorupation of Constantinople by the Turks, about the year 1443, 

the happiest effects upon the revival of letters in these countries. 
‘Tidy, which, during the darkest periods of Papal domination, had 
Preerved a degree of refinement and knowledge to which the other 
‘of Europe wore strangers, was the first to experience this in- 
resascitation. In that country the learned Greek refagees, 
theorerthrow of their empire, found an asylam ; and bringing 
them the works of their ancient orators, poeta, and historians, 
Saaght these models of eloquence and taste ates Italian 
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scholars, who studied them with enthusiastic ardour; a 
studies, by refining thoir taste, increased their relish for tt 
‘writings of their own scarcely less illustrious authors of ¢ 
Similar were the ddvantages derived by Spain, France; 
Jand, from the destruction of the Constantinopolitan empin 
students or learned men, resorting to Italy, were instructe 
Greek language by some of the moat illustrious Greek 
they besides acquired a puro Latin stylo under the first Ital 
ters; and returning home, they indystriously Jaboured to i 
among their countrymen a taste for the Greek and Roman 
in opposition to the echolastic and barbarous systems of ¢ 
then provalent, So strong was the passion for the ealti) 
classical literature in these countries, that the daughters of | 
lity and gentry were carefully taught the Greek and Ro) 
guages onder skilful masters, and in these languages many 
attained to great proficiency, Bat Scotland was somewhat 
deriving these advantages; and when Seotsmen who hai | 
in Italy, Germany, and England, to acquire the learning 2 
obtained in their own country, on returning home, introd 
cultivation of elegant and humanizing literature, the exten 
high education to the daughters of Scotland, oven to those 
was little thought of Hence in the history of the Scottish } 
tion we have no ladies who can vie in learning and acoompl) 
with Renée of Ferrara, Olympia Morata, Margaret of Vale 
rine Parr, Lady Jane Grey, the Ladies Seymour, and the d 
of Sir Anthony Cooke. Had the Scottish Indies enjoyed oppo 
of cultivating their minds similar to those enjoyed by th 
trious ladies, numbers of them would, doubtless, have 
them lasting traces of their gonius and talents; and 

have been wanting, among the Scottish Reformers, enough ¢ 
gallantry to do justice to their merita, Henry WILL, dep 
he became when advanced in life, patronized 
Sage snd es ambloen to bose ea 
education; an example which be 2 




















‘wd. Had the Scottish throne been filled by a sovereign with 
1g family of daughters, ‘of whose mental culture he was equally 
jews, his example would, no doubt, have had « similar effect 
the Scottich nobility, gentry, and people. 

} other cause of the scantiness of our information respecting the 
‘Attached to the Reformation in Scotland, is the circumstance 
Popiah persecutors were not permitted, in the providence of 
to visit them, in very many instances, with the peualtics of 
fe The most powerful of the Scottish nobility, and ultimately 
bottish government itself, having early become favourable to 
leformation, the Scottish Popish priesthood was soon deprived 
tpower of wielding the sword of the state for the extermina- 
(heretics, It was different in most of the other countries of 
je where the Reformation took footing. In England, for ex- 
} though Henry cast off the Papal supremacy, yot still con- 
ig im all other respects a dogmatic Papist, he ceased not to 
fate the Reformers; snd his bigoted, fanatical daughter, Mary, 
them up in whole hecatombs to the Roman Moloch. Thus 
nd furnishes a much more numerous list of martyrs, of both 
| for the reformed eentiments than Scotland, the number of 
}martyrs under Popery is comparatively small. 
ie 17th century, the intrepidity of the Indies of Scotland 
‘them to become frarless confessors and devoted martyrs, 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Old Mortality, describing 
folte firmness of the Scottish character during the persecu- 
(Charles II. and James VIL, observes—and the observation 
fs to the tender as well as to the hardier sex, aa is evident 
examples in the history of that period—* It seems 
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numerous in the 16th century than in the 17th, this did 
from their want of  selfdenying, selfimmolating spirit, 
thom to hold fast the truth even in death, but from their) 
subjected to the same extent to the fiery ordeal of persecut! 
‘The courageous resolution of the Scottish fumale chara 
indeed, be traced back toa much earlier period than the | 
tion, It was called forth by the struggles in which Scot 
ages before, had been engaged, in maintaining its inde 
against the more powerful kingdom of England; and it wa 
‘by historic and heroic ballads, which have 20 powerfal an 
on the character of a rade and stmi-barbarous people. The 
sung not only by travelling minstrels, accompanied with 
instruments, but by the maidens of Scotland, at their ) 
meetings, after the labours of the day were over, gave a ton 
heroic to the Scottish female character, as well as 
inspire the young men with an adventurous, intrepid | 
which chivalry and patriotiam were combined. One of 
‘composed on the occasion of the defeat of the English at 
bars, was the following:— 
* Maydens of Englande, sore 
For your leminans" ye bave lot ot Bannockyboeom 
With beue « lowe, 


What! wenoth tho King of England 
So scone to have wone Seotlande? 
‘With rumbylowe,"* 













“This cong,” says Fabyan, “was, after many days, 
in the carols of the maidons and minstrels of 
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pew theme for the lyric post; and the rhyming historian, 
forbears to “rehearse the manner” of the victory; as, 
“——___— quhass likes thai may hear 
Young wemen, quhen thai will play, 
‘Byng it amang thaim ilk day.”* 
of rank appear to have imbibed the prevailing martial 
hisage. Tn the 14th contury, when, during the war which 





a eight of the English; and when » tremendous warlike 
(led a sow, approached the walls, she called out, “ Montague, 
four sow shall goon cast her pigs;” which she verified, for 
fe mass of rock, thrown from a lofty tower, accompanied 
|, and erushod the ponderous machine and the besiegers 
ontained.* 
by the Reformation, the light of uncorrupted Christianity 
pon Scotland, a nobler, a more thrilling heroism was super- 
his heroic love of country ; for, sublime as is the spectacle 
‘by the hero or the heroine who suffers for the sake of 
| is outrivalled in sublimity by the spectacle of the hero or 
(e who suffers in the cause of God. 
laly to the Reformation, whilst the Popish religion still 
‘in Scotland, many of the Lollarda, or followers of John 
‘were to be found in the wost, and among them we meet 
names of some distinguished females. In 1494, in the 
fumes TV., when thirty of “the Lollards of Kyle," ao called 
feldent in Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, Ayrshire, were 
1 before the king and hia privy council for heresy, by 
(ttsoa's Historical Essay ow Scottivh Song, pp. xxvi—revili, 
(yuele Hist. of Raya! Residesces, vol, iin, Kensington Palace, p. 50, 
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*Robert Blackader, Archbishop of Glasgow, several female 
included in the list; a8 Helen Chalmers, daughter of John Ch 
son and heir of Sir John Chalmers of Galdgirth, and wife of 
Mure of Polkellie; and Marion Chalmers, her aister, and) 
William Dalrymple of Stair, The leading articles of whii 
wore accused were, that neither images nor the relics of sai 
to be worshipped ; that after consecration the bread of the ea 
remains bread, and is not transubstantiated into the body of | 
that to worship it is idolatry; that the mass profits not ¢ 
purgatory; that the Popo is not the successor of Peter; that 
ccives the people by his bulls and indulgences; that he 
remit the pains of pirgatory, nor forgive sins, whieh is the p 
tive of God alone; that he is the head of the Kirk of Antichs 
that he exalts himself against and above God; that it is ly 
priests to marry; and that we should not pray to the Virgit 
butto God only, Such were the free opinions embraced & 
bold proselytes of the new school, who had acquired them 
from disciples of Wickliffe visiting Scotland, and partly fron 
ing his translation of the Scriptures in their private conceals 
ings; and, like all ardent proselytes, they had been zealous 
seminating their deep hatred of the doctrines and practic 
Romish Church, “Yet God,” says Knox, “so assisted is at 
partly by inclining the king's heart to gentleness (for di 
them were his great familiars), and partly by giving bold an 
answers to their accusers, that the enemies in the end were fi 
of their purpose.” 

It appears to have been at or about this time that the 
ohn Campbell of Cesnock, Janct Montgomery, the seventh d) 
of Hugh, first Earl of Eglinton, and Campbell himself? | 
peril of their lives on account of their having embraced t 
trines of Wickliffe. Both of them were persons of exalted pi 

| Kaox's History, Wodrow Society tition, vole Ly pp. Toll. 

He was the frst of the Campbells of Ceamock, and was the son of 


mab of Tendon, hes fs eee 
{ainily Robertson's Ayrahire Families, Yo. thy p. 207. 














read to them and their family the New Testament in 
aeular tongue; and the deportment of the whole house- 
fponded with the spirit of that sacred book. They also 
© poor by all kind offices; and although convineed from 
that superstition and hypocriay are displeasing to God, 
‘as their benevolent disposition, that they still continued 
the monks into their house, and to treat them hospitably. 
they would familiarly converse with their guests upon 
doctrine, and condemn the almost universally prevailing 
ns. ‘Taking alvantage of thia, ‘and violating the laws of 
| the monks brought before the bishop an accusation of 
inst the Indy, her husband, and the priest, The accused 
(nger of their lives, Campbell appealed to the king, James 
fraciously heard the cause on both sides, notwithstanding 
(sure of the ecclesiastics, who claimed the exclusive power 
eases of this nature. Campbell, not a little agitated by 
monks, and unwilling to commit himself, answered with 
Jpon‘this the king, having commanded the wife to adduce 
ind to say in self-defence, she pled the cause of them all 
ability and boldness, readily and appropriately quoting 
Seriptures in support of her statements, as to astonish tho 
who not only acquitted all the defendanta—Campboll, his 
(he priest—but aleo, rising up, heartily shook Mrs. Camp= 
le band, and highly commended her acquaintance with 
doctrine Having severely reproved the monks, he 
| that if ever after they should, in this manner, harass 
arable and innocent persons, he would inflict upon them 
(punishment; and he presented to Campbell certain vil- 
memorial of this honourable nequittal, and of the high 
fh Campbell held in the royal favour. These facts are re- 
a nearly contemporary author, Alexander Ales! They 


ledieation of his work, entitlet Rerponsio ed Cocklei calwmins, 1834, ¢0 
V,, quoted in Andeesou's Annals of the Kuglish Bidle, vol. ii. p 400, 
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are also celebrated by Mr. John Davidaon, afterwards minister of 
Prestonpans, in his poem commemorative of Mr, and Mra. Campbell 
of Kinyeancleach. After informing us, aa he bad been told by 
honest aged men of Kyle, that the laird of Cesnock, “ eightie years 
sepayne and mare,” had been doomed to public execution at Edin 
burgh, by the ecclesiastics, “for Christ's evangell, which he moi" 
but rescued by James IV., ho adds :— 
“Samo sayes death was alswel prepard, 

For priest and lady a tho lard : 

‘This story I could not passe by, 

Being ao well worth memory 

‘Whereby most clearlio we may ne, 

How that the Papists loudly lin, 

‘Who our religion so oft cald, 

A faith but of fftic yeare ald.” 

It was then little dreamed of that these Lollarda wore Inying ht | 
train for that explosion of opinion which was afterwands to sabi 
the Papacy to its foundations in Scotland, and to establish th 
Reformation. 

None of the Scottish queens or princesses, at the period of Oe 
‘Reformation, had the honour of supporting that great canse, Hop | 
were entertained that the first queen of James V., the Desai) 
amiable, and accomplished Princess Magdalene, eldest surviving | 
daughter of Francis L. of France, by hin excellent queen, Clasié 
sister of Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, would patronize the new oy 
nions, or at least throw the weight of her influence on the side 
toleration. Having, when only four years of age, lost her mothe 
who died on the 20th of July, 1624, she was brought up under Ot 
care of her aunt, Margaret of Valois, Duchess of Alengor, ale 
wards Queen of Navarre, a well known patroness of the Fred 
Reformera, many of whose doctrines aho had embraced; aud # ** 
believed that the mind of Magdalene had been imbaed, by 6 
instructions of her relative, with the same ealightomed and Ube! 
principles, But she did not long survive her union with Jase 

4 Le, froas the date of tbe composixion of the poem, which was ie 1674. 
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(solemnized on the Ist of January, 1537, in the church of 
me, Paris. ‘The fatal disease of consumption, derived, 
‘mother, had begun to undermine her health before her 
and she died on the 10th of July, forty days after her 
Scotland,* having nearly completed her seventeenth 
sincere regret of all claages of subjects, with the excep- 
priests and prelates, who dreaded the overthrow of their 
| power, from the influence of a queen who had been 
tnder the inspection of a person of such suspicious ortho- 
{argaret of Valois.® It was on this occasion, observes 
that “mourning dresses were first worn by the Scots, 
ids he, “now after forty years, are not very common, 
jublic fashions have greatly increased for the worae-” 
yd queen of James V.,namely, Mary of Guise, who upon 
of James became queen regent, was hostile to the Refor- 
ind her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, who was educated 
‘ch court, was trained up in a blind devotion to the 
turch, and taught by her uncles, the Guises, to believe that 
fe the glory of her reign to restore her kingdom to the 
h of the Pope. This, which could not have boen accom- 
thout rekindling the flames of persecution, it was her 
} achieve, wherever a fit opportunity offered itself, But 
‘@ hind never the means of doing serious injury to the 
tamae in Scotland. On her arrival at Edinburgh, on the 
higust, 1661, to assume the reins of government, finding 
(tants in posession of the power of the state, she had 
| to yield to circumstances; and a few years after, her 
(rtiealarly her participation in the murder of her husband, 
iley, entirely and for ovor stripped her of the sovereign 
{ch fell into the hands of the Reformers, 


(peond—Holinshed's CAronicles, &, Loudon, 1808, vol. ¥., p, $13, 
(anau's History of Seotiead, book xiv. 




















CATHARINE HAMILTON. 


STER OF PATRICK HAMILTON, THE MARTYR. 





ATHARINE HAMILTON, the first of the 
Scottish female representatives of the Reforma- 
tion to which we introduce the reader, was the 
daughter of Six Patrick Hamilton, of Kincavil, 
Linlithgowshire, by his wife, who was a daughter 
of John, Duke of Albany, brother to Janes INI. 
Her father was a natural son of James, first 
Lord Hamilton, the father of James, second 
Lord Hamilton, and first Earl of Arran, wliose 

(es, second Earl of Arran, and Regent of Scotland, was, next 

‘ Queen of Scots, nearest heir to the Scottish crown. Thus, 

father's aide, she was nobly though not royally desconded ; 

(he mother’s side she was related to the royal family of Scot- 

fhe was sister to the famous Patrick Hamilton, the first 

(ho suffered martyrdom in Scotland for the Protestant faith; 


{ton affirms his legitimacy, supposing that he was a son of Lord Hamilton, 
‘oad wife, Mary Stuart, eldest danghter of King James Il,, and relict of 
boyd, Bark of Arun —History of Scotland under the house of Stoart, vol. i, 
| But Douglas hiss proved, (rom charters, that be was an illegitimate son of 
ean —Peerage of Scotland, vol, i, p. 697. 
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and she bad another brother, Sir James, who also embraced the 
reformed sentiments, On the 2d of May, 1620, abe loat hee father, 
who fell on the High Street of Edinburgh, in a feud between the 
Earls of Arran and Angus, when about seventy men were alain, asd 
Jamea Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, narrowly escaped with bit 
life. ‘Benton was at that time one of the Hamilton party, thong 
be afterwards, when Archbishop of St. Andrews,’ made her brothers 
and herself feel the power of his wrath? 

The chief means by which Katharine was brought to the kar 
ledge and belief of the reformed doctrines, wero the instructious of 
her brother Patrick and the reading of the New Testament it 
English ; for copies of Tyndale's Now Testament had by this time 
been brought into Scotland. Her brother Patrick, after he bal 
retarned to Scotland from Germany, in 1627, inflamed with a 
unquenchable desire to communicate to his blinded countrymen the 
knowledge of the true way of salvation which had dawned upoo lis 
own mind, tanght her the same divine and saving traths. 

The burning of her brother, on the last day of February, 18% 
shortly after his arrival in Scotland, made = deep impression on bet 
mind, and confirmed her convictions of the truth of the prindpat 
which he had taught her, and for which he had auifered. 

About six years after his martyrdom sho was exposed to no maiill 
danger of sharing the ame fate. Her relation to him had made ber 
an object of suspicion to James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andre 
who had brought her brother to the stake, and to other eeclea* 
tics, who were waiting for an opportunity of proceeding agains bt 
for heresy. 

At length she, with several others, were cited to appear befett 
an ecclesiastical court, to be held in the abbey of Holyroodhous # 
August, 1554, to answer to the charge of maintaining heresiet 
pagnant to the faith of the Holy Catholic Church, and condemat! 
by general councils and by the most famous anivorsities On tht 


) He succeeded to the metropolitan soe in 1522, 
* Pinkerton’s Mist, of Scot. under the house of Stuart, vol fy pp, 180-28 
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several of those summoned appeared before the 
which James Hay, Bishop of Ross, presided as commis- 
Beaton, the metropolitan archbishop; and refusing to 
sentenced to the flames—as David Straiton, a gentleman 
of Laurieston, and Norman Gourlay. Others who ap- 
having abjured and publicly burned their bills, were par- 
Others sought safety in flight, as Katharine’s brother, Sir 










and that justification is to be obtained exclusively 
fith in the righteousness of Christ. She admitted that 
fete her sentiments. Upon this, Mr. John Spence, lawyer, 
jarwards king’s advocate, one of those who had sat in judg- 
fb her brother Patrick in 1628, began to argue the question 
. To enlighten her mind on the doctrine of the merit of 
orks, ho proceeded toa lengthened discussion of the subject, 
her that there wore divers sorta of good works—* works of 
ty and works of condignity"—each of which had attached 
| peculiar kind of merit. “Works of congruity,” said ho, 
ose dome antecedently to justification, which prepare for the 
jm of grace, and which it is congruous for God, in his good- 
| reward, by infusing his grace. Works of condignity are 
jerformed after justification, from freewill, assisted by the 
bfased at justification, which are meritorious, not only be- 
lod has promised a reward to them, but likewise on account 
htrinsic value of the works themselves.” To Katharine, who 
ft studied dialectics, the abstruse distinctions, with which 
‘seemed #0 familiar, were probably new, and served only 
Wex ther mind. At inst, her patience being exhausted with 
flotmess and subtilty of his argamentation, which entirely 
fo convince her, she cried out, “ Work here, work there, what 
{ working is all this! I know perfectly that no kind of - 
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works can save me but only the works of Christ, my Lond sed 
Saviour.” King James V., who was present in tho court during 
that day, clothed in red apparel, on hearing the very summary 
manner in which she had disposed of the lawyer's learned casnistry, 
was much amused, and turning about, he laughed heartily. By — 
the entreaties and blandishments of the monarch, who was, doabt- 
leas, actuated by a humane solicitude to eave her life, she was pre- 
vailed upon to retract her aentiments, “He called her unto him,” 
says Calderwood, “and caused her to recant, because she was bie 
aunt; and so she eseaped."* Had she remained inflexible, she woald 
probably have been doomed, like Straiton and Gourlay, to porish at 
the stake. 

But if she had not the resolution of her brother Patrick, who pre- 
forred an honourable death to an abandonment of the truth, she wat 
not long in repenting of the concessions which ehe had been induced 
to make, and dreading the wrath of Beaton, the Archbishop of Bt. 
Aadrews, she left Scotland in the close of the year 1635; and, like 
hor brother, Sir James,* procecded to England, where she was in- _ 
troduced to Jane Seymour, queen of Henry VILE In the spring of 
the year 1539, she was residing at Borwick-upon-Twoed, and bad — 
been there a considerable time before, being still afraid to return to 


1 History, vol, i, p. 109, 

® Various allusions ¢o Sir Jamer, while in Eugland, ceour in the state 
of the period. Ou the 3d of March, 1535, Sir Adam Otterbarn had written to Cross 
well respecting him. In August, Cranmer introdaced him to Cromwell ax a, 
‘who lud left his country for no other cause but “chat te favoured the <a 
Word.” On the 26th of February, 1536, Cranmer again wrote to 
‘ing him “to move the king for somewhat to be given him to ve on bere tr Baghead™ 
On the 24th of April, Sir James sent to Ceomvell a copy of the sentence 
‘against him by the court held in Holyrood Abbey, praying that Henry VILL woe 


‘May, was, “that while the lady of Sir James and his children wanted nothing merer 
sary for their maintensnoe, bis highness (thongh his relation) cowld mot help Mim, 
ucither direct nor indirect, without danger to his couselence, exept the gentleman be 


fiot eeancied abd by tos pontlt = eile PogereveLiec eee 1,40, Sarda 
howerer, was permitted by his sovereign to return to Scotlaud in 1510—Calderwoo!'s — 
Miatory, vol. i, p. 199, 







‘from tho dangur to which the adherents of the reformed 
fatiments were exposod. These facts, which close the scanty 
‘of ber lifs which time hay preserved, are recorded by the 
of Norfolk, in a letter to Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, dated 
(90 March, 1639. “Daily cometh unto me,” says Norfolk, “some 
milemen and some clorks, which do flee out of Scotland, na they 
for reading of Scripture in English; saying that if they were 
uken they should be put to execution. I give them gentle words, 
(alto some money. Here is now, in this town, and hath been a 
d season, she that was wife to the late Captain of Dunbar, and 
enot return for holding our ways, as she saith, She was in Eng- 
teed, anid saw Quoen Jane. She is Sir Patrick Hamilton's daughter, 
ber brother was burnt in Scotland three or four years ago." 
had, indeed, at present much reason for apprehension 
erent of her returning to Scotland. Between the years 1834 
(od 1537, many persons were prosecuted for heresy; but towards 
(be dose of the yoar 1633, when David Beaton was raised to the 
ofa cardinal, snd made asaistant and successor to his unclo, 
mes Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, the persecution was car 
led on with aggravated fury. On the 1st of the month in which 
Ge Dake of Norfolk wrote that letter containing the allusion to her, 
et quoted, five Reformors—Friar Kyllor, Friar Beveridge, Sir Dun- 
‘Simson, a regular clergyman, Robert Forrester, a gentleman, 
Forrest, Vicar of Dollar—were committed to the flames, 
ea the Castle Hill of Edinburgh If, therefore, before, sho was 
to return to Scotland, Jest she might be involved in the pun- 
ax she was involved in the guilt of heresy, this alarming 
: inoreased her feara, the more especially as Cardinal 
who was now high in power, was a man of more remoris- 
‘than even his uncle. 


Yoh ¥. B 155. Norfolk, who did not interest himself much in 
‘kind, Iv incorrect a» to the date of her brother's martyniom, which took 

























HELEN STARK, 


PON the death of James V., a few days after t) 
of his daughter and successor, Mary, who w 
December 8, 1542, a regency was necessary di 
minority of the infant queen. Cardinal David 
who for many years had been, to all intents a 
poses, prime minister to James V., claimed and exsumed the di 
regent, solely upon the authority of a testament which he 
had forged in the name of the deceased king. But, by the una 
choice of the nobility, James Hamilton, second Earl of Arra 
after Mary, was next heir to the throne, was appointed regent, 
to the public satisfaction. Arran, however, who was 
vacillsting, was ill qualified to preside st the helm of 
such stormy times; and having, in the beginning of | 





: 





ried through Parliament, on the 15th of December, 1543, 
ition in which, after adverting to the great complaints made 
‘the inereaze of heretics within the realm, he exhorts all prolates 


inquire after all such persons, and to proceed against them accord- 
‘ing to the lawa of the church, assuring the bishops that he should be 
ready at all times to do therein as became his office,' in other words, 
that he would sanction by his authority the punishment of heretics, 
even by death, 

‘The cardinal immediately proceeded to give effect to this persecut- 
fagact, With this for his object, in the beginning of the year 1543-4, 
be first made an eoclesinatical progress to Perth, where the reformed 

were openly professed by some of the citizens, accompanied 

the regent and other persons of distinction? On his arrival, 
‘which was on St. Paul's day, the 2th of January, ho commenced his 
work. Many were accused of heresy, but only Helen Stark, 

“with five others, were, on the information of a friar, named Spence, 
z ded. These other five were Robert Lamb, merchant; William: 
on, maltman ; James Finlayson; James Hunter, flesher; and 
Ranoldson, skinner, Helen's husband. They were all arrested 

vory day of tho cardinal’s arrival in Perth, and imprisoned 

Spay Tower, that on the morrow they might be orraigned as 


‘Upon the morrow Helen and the reat were brought before their 


and something like the form of « trial waa gone through. All 
deta Part, Soot, vo. thy p. 443. 

‘We follow Knox, Foxe, end Calderwood in the chronology of the progress, Knox 

Kk wax on“ 8t. Pxoi’s day before the fret barning of Edinburgh,” by the English 

under the Earl of Hertfort. Now the first buraing wes in May, 1544 —History, 

‘Boe, edition, vol. i, p. 117, Foxe gives the sume date, upon the authority 

frome the registers of the court sent from Seotland.— Acts and Monuments, 

p-@2R Calderwood confirms the accuracy of this chronology (History, vol. i, 

), tad it Ie farther corroborated, from various decumeats, by the editor of Knox's 

therefore incorreet in referring this progress to the end of the 

‘Keith, in » very unsstisfactory note, disputes the coutmonly assigned date, 

shat ef Bachan. —tDatary of he Afar of Charch and Sate Stand, 
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liament 1542-3, whereby the lieges were forbidden to argue a) 
concerning the sense of the Holy Scriptures. Other offen) 
imputed to one or more of them in particular. Robert 
Jnmes Ranoldson were charged with having interrupted Fria 
while teaching, in a sermon at Perth, apon All-Hallow 1 
1st November, that a man could aot be saved without prayit 
saints, and with having declared in the face of the audience 
doctrine was false, and contrary to the Holy Scriptures. — 
Anderson, James Finlayson, and James Ranoldson were 
with having treated disrespectfully the image of St. Fra 
hanging it up on a cord, nailing two ram's horns on ite h 
putting » cow's rump to its tail; and with having eaten 
upon All-Hullow-e’en. James Hunter was a man of weal 
standing, and had little religioua knowledge, but, having ke 
pany with these persons, he was accused of heresy. The 
charges brought against Helen Stark were, that in child 
had refused to call upon the Virgin Mary, the special p 
of lying-in women, according to the legends of the Popiah 
though exhorted to do so by her neighbours, declaring | 
would pray to God alone, in the name of Christ; and that abe 
“that had she lived in the time of the Virgin Mary, God mi 
shown respect to her low estate, as he had done to the Vin, 
making her the mother of Christ;” by which she simply mei 
it was not from any merit of her own that the Vingin Ma 

in preference to other women, the honour of being made 
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Parliament formerly referred to, by the verdict of a jury, and were 
eomdemned to die, the men to be hanged at the common place of 
sxteution, and Helen Stark to be drowned in a pool in the neigh- 
tearbood. After the sentence was pronounced, the male prisoners 
ted their hands bound, which, when Helen witnessed, she requested 
f be bound also by the officers with her husband. The town of 
Perth, strongly sympathizing with Helen and the other condemned 
Pitoners, intereeded with the governor in their behalf, and he would 
‘willingly have saved their lives, had he not been overawed by the 
cardinal and the cruel priests, to whose perscenting policy he was now 
committed, and who, he dreaded, might assist his enem\es in depos- 
‘ing him from the regency, provided he failed to sanction their san- 
guinary measures for putting down heresy. Certain priests in the 
town, who had been accustomed to visit Helen's house, and the houses 
of her fellow-sufferers in the days of their ignorance, and who had 
partaken of their hospitality, were earnestly entreated to interpose 
‘with the cardinal to prevent the exccution of the sentence, but 
they absolutely refused. Thereafter the male prisoners, attended 
‘by a numerous body of soldiars to prevent a tumult, which the per- 
gecutors, from the uopopularity of their proceedings, dreaded, were 
‘enducted to the place of execution, which was under the windows of 
the Spey Tower, All of them comforted one another, expressing 
their awurance that they would sup together in the kingdom of 
heaven that night, and, commending their spirita to God, they sur 
rendered their lives with fortitude and constancy. 

Helen and her husband had lived together in the tenderest union, 
and fn the ardour of her affection she implored, asa last request, that 
she might be pormitted to die with him but she had been sentenced 
to undergo a different kind of death, and the affecting request was 
tesied, Being allowed to accompany him to the place of execution, 
the ininistered to him consolation by the way, exhorting him to 
patience and constancy in the cause of Christ, and parting from him 
with « kiss, she expressed her feelings in these singularly touching 
words, the sincere effusion of the heart, for the occasion was too 
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serious for mere theatrical display of sentiment: “ Husband, be glad; 
we have lived together many joyful days, but this day, on which we 
aust die, ought to be the most joyful of all to us both, becamse now 
we shall have joy for ever. ‘Therefore I will not bid you good night, 
for we shall suddenly meet with joy in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Immediately after his execution, and the execution of his fellow 
martyrs, she was led forth to a pool of water in the neighbourhood, 
to undergo the death to which she had been condemned. On ber 
way, passing by the monastery of the Franciscans or Gray Fran, 
which was situated on the south-cast corner of the town, near the 
river, sho said, “They sit in that place quietly who are the cuss of 
our death this day, but they who witness this execution upon ts sal, 
by the grace of God, shortly aee their nest shaken;"! words which were 
fully verified in 1969, when that monastery, together with the De 
minican or Black Friars’ monastery, aud the Charter House or Gar 
thusian monastery, were completely demolished in a tumult of the 
excited populace.’ Upon reaching the pool she prepared for ber 
fate. Having several children, one of whom was an infant hanging 
upon her breast, a scene of the most affecting nature was exhibétel, 
which strongly moved the spectators, many of whom could not refrale 
from shedding tears. Her affections being now strongly 
towards her orphan children, the thought of separation from them 
seemed for a moment to disturb the serenity of hor mind, and 
commended them to the compassion of her neighbours. Bat the 
powerfully exciting eause of agitation and agony, was hor = 
with her sucking child. Thia beloved object, at whose comes 
had often sang, in the joyousness of her heart, her favourite 
took from her bosom, and after fixing upon it « Inst look, full of 
tender yearnings of a mother’s heart, gave it to the friend 
undertaken to become its nurse. This struggle with parental a 
tion made the sacrifice of hor life the more trying, but it 
1 Calderwood's History, vol. 4, p. 175. 


* Besides chese three monasteries, there was another ia Perth, that of the 
or White Friars, 
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{more maguanimoua, the more sacred, the more acceptable 
‘Recovering from the shock, she yielded herself to death 
wavering faith, calm tranquillity, and heroic fortitude, With- 





‘em Mach porte wh ar CK 


ehange of countenance, she saw her hands and her feet bound 
eoutioner. Thus secured, and being tied in a sack, she was 
{nto the water.’ After a momentary struggle her redeemed 
tmancipated from all its sorrows, was rejoicing before the 
if God; and may wo not affirm that, next to the Saviour, 
he first to welcome her into that happler state of being were 
Ihusband and his fellow-sufferers, who had reached it, per- 
adly an hour before? 

her Helen Stark and the other martyra were offered their 
om condition of recantation, we are not informed. The pro- 
is that they were not; that the inexorable cardinal was 
ged, under whatever circumstances, to make a terrible ex- 
{these heretics, thereby to arrest the progress of hereay by 
g universal terror, and to set a pattern for the other prelates 
woos History of the Church of Scotland, Loniton, 1653, book ii, p. 75. 
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WIYE OF RICHARD MELVILLE 


VSSABEL SCRIMGER, was a daughter of Walter 
[2% Sorimger, of Glaswell, “a branch of the honourable 
family of Diddup, in which the office of royal stan 
2@ dard-bearer, and of constable of Dundee, had been 
oS long hereditary." She was sister to Henry Scrim- 
tor of Civil Law in the Protestant university of Genera, 
those exertions for the revival of letters reflected great 
Scotland, although his name is now known to few of his 
a” Her husband, Richard Melville, was proprietor of 
+ small estate situated on the banks of the South Eak, 
le to the south-west of tho town of Montrose; and, after 
sation, minister of the kirk of Maritoun, which was adja- 
town house? Like him she was “godly, faithful, and 
btened with the light of the gospel, at the first dawning 
thereof within Scotland.” The reformed sentiments had 
+ considerable progress in Angus and Mearns,and she was 
tir first converts in these counties, She had profited from 
tetions of John Erukine of Dun, and of tho reformed 
who were brought to her neighbourhood by that excellent 
hose castle, where they were hospitably received and pro- 
tetings were held for hearing the Scriptures read and ex- 
MCrie's Life of Andeoe Meiville, vol. i., pp. 5, 39, 41, 421. 
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pounded. She was also indebted for confirmation in the tra 
George Wishart, who had returned in 1544 to Scotland, from tht 
seoution of his studies at Cambridge, fall of zeal for the pare g 
and had opened a school at Montrose. 
‘Mrs. Melville was a very amiable, kind-hearted woman, as w 
of a contemplative turn of mind, and much given to the exereit 
devotion; on which account she was “exceedingly beloved by 
husband, friends, and neighbours.” Her husband had eight 
thers, and their father having fallen in the battle of Pinkie, 
Musselburgh, fought between the Scots and the English unde 
command of the Duke of Somerset, in the year 1547, and 
mother having died in the same year, the younger of them, | 
unprovided for, became dependent upon him. His 
ciple and his warm fraternal affection did not permit him 
his duty, and he acted towards them in all respects the 
father; nor was she less attentive in promoting their oo 
welfare than if they had been her own children, 
the youngest—afterwards so celebrated in the ecclesiastical and 
rary annals of bis country—whe, when Little andre: Aa troy 
of age, was brought home to her house, she was 
nursing him with all the tenderness of » mother. ‘These brot 
and Andrew in particular, who, from his tender age, ‘had en 
a larger share of her maternal aympathy than the others, ever, 




































curly years. “Ihave divers times heard,” says her 
James, “when my father’s brothers, Roger, John, Mr. 


lovingly and tonderly treated and cared for by her, 
and kissing him oftentimes, with these words, ‘God 
lad like thee, and syne tak me to his rest!’ Now. 
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hades before me, whereof the eldest was dead; and betwixt him 
sad the second ahe bore three laases; #0, in end, God granted her 
desire, and gave her ane, who would to God he were as like to Mr. 
Andrew in gifts of mind ns he is thought to be in proportion of body 
And lineaments of face; for there is none that is not otherwise parti- 
salarly informed, but takes mo for Andrew's brother." 

“There is something peculiarly interesting,” says Dr. M‘Crie, 
“though it does not always meet with the attention which it merits, 
&& the reciprocstions of duty and affection between persons placed in 
the relation and circumstances now described. By means of instinct, 
sad by identifying the interests of parent and child, Providence has 
‘witely secured the performance of duties which are equally neces- 
tary to tho happinoss of tho individual and of the species. But 
‘without withing to detract from the amiable virtue of parental at- 
techment, we may say, that its kind offices, when performed by 
those who stand in a remoter degree of relationship, may be pre- 

mumed to partake less of the character of selfishness. And they are 

aleulated to excito, in the generous breast of the cherished orphan, 

‘8 feeling which may be viowed as purer and more enthusiastic than 

that which is merely filial —a feeling of a mixed kind, in which the 

aStetion borne toa parent is finely combined with the admiration 
end the gratitude due to a disinterested benefactor." 

‘Mrs. Melville died in the year 1557, withina year after the birth 
ef ber son Jamies, who became only second in celebrity to his uncle 
Andrew, in the ecclesiastical transactions of his country in his day, 
‘Thos this lady was honoured to stand in very close relationship to 
two men, to whose exertions, in the close of the 16th century, and 
im the beginning of tho 17th, in defending her ecclesiastical liberties, 
Scotland must ever lie under a deep debt of gratitude. She was 
the feater-mother of the one, and the natural mother of the other. 

Her eldest daughter, Isabel, who had been trained up under her 
Own Gye, possessed much of her own excellence of character; but 


} Jamew Melville's Diary, Wodrow S0e. edition, p 15, 
# Life of Andrew Melville, vol. ix p. 5 
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and exhortations, that I thank thee, my God, I abstained from 
{ my days thereafter; and wherever I was, if I could have 
taany thing to bay, worthy of her, I was accustomed to send it 
token of our affection, so long as she lived. This benefit I 
\€ God, by her means, that winter, for increase of his fear, and 
ity of life"! ‘He thus affectionately recorda her death:—“ The 
ining of this year [1074] was most dulfull to me, by the depar- 
bf my dearest sister Imbel, who died of her first-born; in whom 
$ my natural mother the second time."* 


4 James Melville's Diary, p. 18, * Mid, pe 28, 
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a Scotland, from their relation to the Hlastrious Se: 
f’ tish Reformer, John Knox, the one having been h 
<A» mother-in-law, and the other his wife. We 
combine into one narrative such memorials of their lives as 
come down to our time, 
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of Aske, in Yorkshire; and her husband, Richard Bowes, was 
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] Elizabeth Aske and Marjory Bowes. 


son of Sir Ralph Bowes, of Streatlam. She had to Bowes 
of two sons and ten daughters, of which Marjory was the 
q 









two ladies became acquainted with Knox during the period 
officiating a4 a preacher in the town of Berwick, in 1649 and 

appointment of the Privy Council of England. The mother, 
of deep picty, highly appreciated hia talents and character ; 
derived from his sermons much instruction and pleasure; 
contracted with him an intimate friendship, which remained 
till her death. At the same time, a mutual attachment 
g up between him and her daughter Marjory, which ulti- 
y issued in their union,’ 
& Bowes had beeu educated in the Popish religion, and con- 
(lim the profession of it during the first part of her life; but, 
g been brought to the knowledge of the reformed principles, 
mbraced them with ardent zeal, and, though constitutionally 
jadhered to them with unshaken firmness of purpose, in the 
of much temptation and opposition. These facta we learn 
fa letter written to her by Knox in 1534, “God,” says he, 
given unto you many probations of his fatherly love and care 
| be bears towards you; for what love was that which God 
tow unto you when he called you from the bondage of idolatry, 
that eo long yw had been plunged in the same, to the bright- 
€ his mercy, and to the liberty of his chosen children to serve 
a spirit and verity. How mercifully did God look upon you, 
he gave you boldness rather to formke friends, country, pos- 
, children, and hushsnd, than to forsake God, Christ Jesus 
fom, and his religion known and professed! Was it not an 
td sign of God's favour towards you, that in tho time of blas- 
pms idolatry, he brought you into the bosom of his kirk, and 
fed yoo with the sweet promises of his merey! and now, in 
id, hath he brought you home again to your native country, in 
|, 1 trust, ye shall be compelled to do nothing against your 
Orie’ Life of Knox, vol. ii, p. 407. * Tid, woh i, p88 
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conscienea, which ought and must be ruled by God's Word only?’ 
In another communication to her he says, “I write this to the 
praise of God. I have wondered at that bold constancy which I 
have found in you, at auch time as mine own heart was faint”? 

Mra, Bowes was much afilicted with melancholy, the result, in a 
great measure, of ill health and physical temperament; and this 
exerted a powerful influence over her religious exercise and feelings. 
It led her to oceupy her thoughts more with her own unt 
and defilement in the eyes of infinite purity, than with the anbounded — 
love and merey of God towards the chief of sinners, ‘Henes the pre 
dominance of self-abasement, sorrow of spirit for sin, and apprehen- 
sions of the wrath of God, in the frame of hor mind, depriving ber 
of the joy to be derived from the consoling truths of religion. Into 
her emotions of sorrow no one could enter with a truer and deeper 
aympathy than Knox, as his correspondence with her abundantly 
shows. His Fort for the Aflicted, in an Exposition of the 
Poalm, was undertaken to alleviate her inward troubles.’ Yet by 
all his efforts he could never altogether remove from her mind oe 
painful dajection to which it was subject. 

Before Knox left Berwick, he and Marjory Bowes inerhnge! 
mutual pledges of fidelity, In a note to a letter to Mrs, 
which he added to the answer he published to the Jesuit Tyrie, be 
says, “I had made faithful promise, before witnesses, to Marjory 
Bowes, her daughter.” The mother was friendly to the intended 
union; and henee, after this, Knox always addresses ber, in hit 
letters, by the name of mother, ‘The father, aud some relatives on 
his side were, on the other hand, opposed to the mateh, partly 
family pride, not thinking the Scottish eccleslastic of ently 
honourable condition to form an alliance with a member of | 
family; and partly, it would appear, from want of sympathy with 
the Reformation, if not from direct and open hostility to it Ths 

1 Knox's Works, val: ily py 92, 


* Knox's Select Practical Writings, Free Church publications, 7. 132, ~~ 
3 Mhid., p. 106, &e, 
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cppeaition deeply wounded the feclings of the young lady, and of 
be mother, nt well as of Knox. In a letter to Mrs. Bowes, Knox 
sires expression to his bitterness of spirit on this account in these 
‘vords;—“ Dear mother, 80 may and will I call you, not only for the 
tender affection I bear unto you in Christ, but also for the motherly 
Kediness yo have shown unto me, at all times, since our first 
soyanintance; albeit, such things as I have desired (if it had pleased 
God), and ye and others have long desired, are never like to come 
to pass, yet aball ye be sure that my love and eare towards you 
hall never abate, #0 long as I can care for any earthly creature. 
Ye shall understand that, this 6th of November, I spake with Sir 
Robert Bowes’ on the matter ye know, according to your request; 
whose disdainfal, yea, despiteful words, have so pierced my heart, 
that my lifo is bitter unto me. I bear a good countenance with » 
‘ore troubled heart; while he that ought to consider matters with a 
deep judgment is become not only a despiser, but also a taunter of 
God's messengers. God be mereifal unto him! Among other his 
mont anpleasing words, while that I was about to have declared my 
heart in the whole matter, he said, “Away with your rhetorical 
feasons! for I will not be persuaded with them.’ God knows I did 
te no rhetoric or coloured speech, but would have apoken the 
‘wath, and that in most simple manner. Iam nota good orator in 
my own cause, but what he would not be content to hear of me, God 
shall déclare to him one day, to his displeasure, unless he repent. 
It is exposed that all the mattor comes by you and mo."* 

‘The marriage was therefore, in the meantime, postponed, in the 
hope that the father and other obstinate relatives might relent. At 
last, when the prospect of this appeared hopeless, the union was 
wlennized about the summer of the year 1553, soon after the acces- 
don of Queen Mary to the English throno,* 

‘Mrs. Knox and her mother were anxious that Knox should 
title in Berwick, or in its neighbourhood, though it was extremely 


‘Mrs, Bower's brother-in-law. ® Knea's Works, vol. iii., p 378. 
*MCeie's Life of Know, vol. i, pp. 112, 114. 
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doubtful now, when Mary was swaying the English 

a man who had been go zealous a preacher in England in 
of Edward VI, would be allowed to remain there in peat 
‘though he should live in privacy. Her father was abundan 
to give her and her husband a sufficient establishment; 
‘Bowes, who cherished towards Knox « deep unchanging ai 
as if he had been her own son, did what she could to rea 
unkind feelings which her husband had conceived against h 
to obtain some arrangement by which her daughter and sor 
might take up their residence in Berwick, but without sucee 
‘these, her friendly endeavours to realize what she herself: 
own daughter so earnestly desired, and to which Knox appa 
to have been disinclined, he gratefally refers in a letter 
written from London, on the 20th of September, 1553. “M 
labours," says he, “wherein I desire your daily prayers, 1 
suffer me to eatisfy my mind touching all the process betwe! 
hvusbaud and you, touching my matter concerning his dang! 
praise God heartily both for your boldness and constancy. 
beseech you, mother, trouble not yourself too much therew 
becomes me now to jeopard my life for the comfort and deli 
of my own flesh [his wife), 9s that I will do by God's grac 


to your husband, the contents whereof I trast our 
will declare to you and to my wife. If I esexpe sickness 
sonment [you may] be sure to ee me goon."! 


and his enemies continuing the search for him with 
genoe, he set sail for France, and landed safely at D 
Normandy, in that kingdom, on the 20th 
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fering had no opportunity of seeing him previously to his leaving 
the country." 

During his absence at this time, which was nearly two years,’ 
she did not follow him to the continent, but remained at Berwick 
| with ber parents. She and her mother wore now assailed by the 
fmportunities of hor father to conform to the Popish religion, which 
‘Mary had reestablished in England. Whatever were his own sen- 
timents, he had no hesitation in accommodating himself to tho times, 
and he seems to have thought that it was foolish scrupulosity for 
them to refuse to conform and to expose themselves to the penalties 
of heresy. But neither of them would yield to his solicitations, Cast- 
ing aside worldly hopes and fears, and listening only to the dictates 
feonscience, they evinced, in the most decided manner, their deter- 
mination not to formke, upon any consideration, the faith which 
they had embraced from full conviction of its truth.* Knox, in his 
(orrespondence with thera, confirmed them in their good resolutions, 
Writing to Mra Bowes, he thus exhorts her in reference to this 
wabject, and the advices which ho tenders to her were equally 
intended for his wife:—*If man or ange! shall labour to bring you 
back from the confession that once yo have given, let them in that 
behalf be accursed, and in no part (coucerning your faith and reli- 
gion) obeyed of you. If any trouble you above measure, whether 
they be magistrates or carnal friends, they shall bear their just con- 
damnation unless they speedily repent. But whosoever it be that 
shall solicit or provoke you to that abominable idol, resiat you all 
tach boldly unto the end; learning of the Holy Ghost not to defile 
the temple of God with idols; neither yot to give your bodily 
Prmence unto them; but obeying God more than man, avoid all 
appearance of iniquity. . . . Continue stoutly to the end, and bow 
Jou never before that idol, and so will the reat of worldly troubles 

2MICele’s Life of Knox, vol. i, pp. 118-120—Knox's Warks, vol. ill, pp. 370, 371. 

He apent some time in Switzerland, where he contracted an intimate friendship 
‘Vith Calvin, effclated for some time ax minister to the English exiles at Frankfort, till 


‘ene driven from them by the dissensions aboot the Liturgy, 
*MiCrie’s Life of Knox, vol i, p. 133—Knox's Works, vol, 
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be unto me more tolerable. With my own heart I oft 
yea, and as it wore comforting myself, I appear to tein 
God shall never suffer you to fall in that rebuke." 

Tn this period of trial and persecution, Mra, Knox 
mother, while deprived of the preaching of the Word, 
habit of mecting together for religious exercises, with se, 
viduals in the city of Berwick, who, like themselves, refuse, 
ever peril, to countenance with their presence the Popial 
When Knox, after his return from the continent, about 
of harvest, 1655, had the plessure of seeing them again, 
mautnal congratulation that none of them had polluted ther 
bowing the knoe to the established idolatry, or entering ¥ 
precints of a Popiah temple.” 

Mrs. Knox enjoyed his society only for a short time, 
quence of # secret journey which he undertook, to visit ¢ 
tants of the Scottish capital; and the ardent thirat for 
excited among his countrymen having induced him to rem 
than he expected, she, with her mother, who was now ay 
last joined him at Edinburgh, In the following year they 
burgh for Geneva, upon his accepting an invitation give 
the English congregation of that city to become their past 
ing bidden adieu to thelr friends, “with no small dolo 
hearts and unto many of us," says Knox, they set sail beft 
a vessel proceeding to Dieppe; while, after having again v 
taken farewell of the brethren in different places, he folle 
in the month of July that same year. 

On the 13th of September, Mra, Knox and her mother ¥ 
with Knox, formally admitted members of the English con 





‘ Koox's Marks, vol. iii,, p. 345, Thia letter is dated, " At Dieppe, the 
15545 after I had visited Geners and other parts, and returned to Dieppe 
cotate of England and Scotland,” 

© M-Crie’s Life of Knox, vol. i, p. 172, 

2" The particular time of Mr. Bowes'e death 1 have not ascertained, ba 
havo been between 1554 and 1368"—MeCrie's Life uf Kor vol Ly p 282 

{Tidy vol. iy pp. 178, 187-—Knox’s History, vol. i, p25) 
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‘Geneva. While she was resident in that city her two sons were 
torn. Niathaniel was born in May, 1657, and was baptized on the 
Sd; Whittingham, afterwards Dean of Durham, being godfather. 
Bexzar was born in November, 1558, and was baptized on the 29th, 
Myles Coverdale, formerly Bishop of Exeter, being godfather.’ 
‘When Knox, on the 7th of January, 1659, left Geneva for his 
‘miive country, upon an invitation which he had reosived from the 
Settish Protestant nobles, Mrs, Knox, with her two children and 
ether, In the meantime remained behind him, it being uncertain 
they could live with safety in Scotland, But in the summer 
of the mame year, in compliance with the wishes expressed by him 
‘fh letters to them, they left that city for Scotland. In June they 
ere at Paris, and they made application to Sir Nicholas Throck- 
the English ambassador at the Fronch court, through some 
‘thelr Scottish friends, who were at that time in Paris, for a pass 
permitting them to proceed through England. Throckmorton, 
granting this request, wrote a letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
13th June, 1659, in which he endeavoured to allay her majesty’s 
rmentment against Knox, on account of his treatise againat female 
and besought her, by the exercise of generosity towards 
‘wife, to conciliate the good-will of aman who was the master- 
y of the ecclesiastical revolution then going on in Scotland, and 
‘who, from his great influence, had the power to do important service 
her majosty.* 
‘Haring left France, Mr«. Knox, with her children and her mother, 
‘fached England in mfety ; and, after a short stay with her relatives, 
‘the proceeded on her journey to Scotland with her children, loaving 
behind her. She was accompanied by Christopher Good- 
who had been Knox's colleague at Goneva, and who was after- 
guecemively minister of Ayr and St. Andrews; and she 
her husband on the 20th of September? It being her 








1 Ksox's Werks, notes by editor, vol. i, pp xvii, xviii, 
| t8ke hie letter in Porbes's Paltic Transoctions in the Reign of Queen Elienbeth, 
Lapp. 12g, 130, # M'Crie's Life of Keor, vol. i, p. 282. 
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mother’s intention soon to follow her, Knox, at her request, on the 
day after her arrival wrote a letter to Sir James Croft, asking 
permission for Mrs. Bowes to repair to Scotland, and explaining the 
motives which induced her to purpose residing in that country, if 
not permanently, at least for some time. “One thing,” says he, 
must I suit of you, to wit, that either by yourself, or elss by Sir 
Ralph Sadler, to whom I could not write, becanse no acquaintance 
hath been betwixt us you would procure a licenss for my mother, 
Elizabeth Bowes, to visit me, and to remain with me for a season; 
the comfort of her conscience, which cannot be quiet without Gots 
Word truly preached, and his aacraments rightly ministered, ia the 
cause of her request, and of my care... . . From St, Andrews, 
the lat of September, 1559."' Having obtained Ietters of license 
about the month of October Mrs. Bowes loft her friends in Eng- 
land, and joined her daughter in Scotland, where she remained until 
her death. 

Mrs. Knox did not live long subsequently to her return to Soot 
land, having died in the close of the year 1660, shortly after Knox 
‘waa settled as minister of Edinburgh, and had obtained a comfortable 
establishment for her and her children. On her death-bed, sensible 
of her approaching dissolution, sho was resigned and peaceful, sup- 
ported by the hope of a better world; and to her two sons, Nathaniel 
and Eleazar, she left this benediction, “that God, for his Son Christ 
Jesus’ sake, would of his mercy make them his true fearers, and as 
upright worshippers of him aa any that ever aprang out of Abraham's 
loins ;" to which hor husband responded in the affirmative with all 
his heart” 

She was probably buried in St, Giles’s church-yard, in the grave 
afterwards occupied by Knox himself, which, according to tradition, 
is the spot in the Parliament Square where the statue of Charles 1, 
now stands, 

Tho loss of this excellent woman was a severe affliction to Knox, 


4 Sadler's State Papers, vol. i., p, 456, ‘Thid,, vol ti, pp 
# M'Crie's Life of Know, vol. fi, p. 416. 
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and he endeavoured to mitigate his anguish by an assiduous atten- 
‘tion to his duties. In his history only an incidental allusion to this 
bereavement, and to the wound which it inflicted on his heart, occurs, 
when he says ‘that “he was in no small grief by reason of the Inte 
death of bis dear bedfellow, Marjory Bowes”! She was much 
respected and beloved by all who new her abroad; and Calvin, on 
‘Twaring of her death, wrote to Knox a letter, dated Geneva, April 
‘%4, 1561, in which expressions of much esteem for the departed are 
‘mingled with expressions of cordial sympathy with him in his loss 
and grief. “Your widowhood,” says he, “as it ought, is aad and dis- 
treming to me. You had obtained a wif whose oqual is not every- 
‘where to be found. But as you have been well taught whence eon- 
‘elation under sorrow is to be derived, I doubt not that you patiently 
‘bear this ailliction." And in a letter to Christopher Goodman, of 
the same date, he’ says, “I am nota little sorry that our brother 
Knox has been deprived of his most amiable wife.”* Time, while 
‘it gradually lightonod, and ultimately removed the pressure of this 
" ailfiction, never extinguished in Knox’s mind the remembrance of the 
tear departed, who had shared the hardships of his exile, He fondly 
‘eealled her memory in his closing days, delighting to retrace the 
fit affections of his heart; and it is observable that in spoaking of 
‘ber in his Last will, his language ia more tender and endearing than 
when he speaks of his second wife, who was then alive, though he 
“sucerely Jored her, ax she was in every respect worthy of his affeo- 
‘tion, In this document, executed on the 13th of May, 1572, not 
‘quite six months before his death, when leaving various legacies to 
‘his two eons by his first wife, he says, “To my two sons, Nathaniel 
“tod Eleszar Knox, I unfeignedly leave the same benediction that 
their dearest mother, Marjory Bowes, left unto them. . . 

‘Further, I have delivered by Master Randolph to Mr. Robert Towed, 
‘sheriff of the bishopric, and brother to the said Marjory, my umquhile’ 
dearest spouse, the sum of five hundred pounds of Scots money, to 


+ Calvind tom. ix, p. 150. + Knox's History, vol. i, p. 198, 
Spins ta 
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the utility and profit ot my said two sons; the which money is that 
part of substance that fell or pertained to them by the decease of 
Marjory Bowes, their mother, of blessed metory,"* 

Mrs. Knox appears never to have had more children than ber two 
sons, Nathaniel and Eleazar. In 1566 they were sent by their father— 
to England, to reside with their relations. They received their edu— 
cation at St. John’s College, in the university of Cambridge, their 
names being enrolled in the matriculation book only eight days allem 
their father's death. Nathaniel, the eldest, after obtaining thew 
dogrees of bachelor and master of arte, and being adinitted fellow omc 
tho college, died in 1880. Eleazar, the youngest, in addition to thume 
honours attained by his brother, was created bacholor of divinity 
ordained one of the preachers of the university, and admitted to tha: 
vicarage of Clacton-Magna. He died in 1591, and was buried in thee 
chapel of St. John’s College* 

Mrs. Bowes survived ber daughter, Mra Knox, several year—— 
‘This appears from an advertisement prefixed to one of Knox's lettexm 
to her, published in 1672, in his vindication of the reformed religion) 
in answer toa letter written by Tyrie, a Scottish Jesuit, In thames 












the intimate Christian friendship which had so long 
tween them? She was probably interred in the same grave 
daughter, 


1 M’Cric’s Life of Knoe, vol ii, pl FUER, wo UL, pp MT, 208 
* bid, vol. fig ps 208 
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WIFE OF ROWERT CAMPBELL OF KINYEANCLEUCH. 
























ELIZABETH CAMPBELL was probably, as Robertson, 
Alta ia Ayfotie [Flamiliea; conjectures," ‘the danighter 
33 of John Campbell, of Cesock, the second. represen- 
f, tative of the Campbells of Cemock, by his wife Janet, 
ES third daughter of Sir Hugh Campbell, of Loudoun, 
Ge cighth representative of the Campbells of Loudoun, to whom, 
ts vated by Crawford in his Peerage,* he was married in 1533. She 
rat thus descended from the Loudoun Campbell family, and on the 
fhther's side from a distinguished branch of it which had early con- 
tated itself with the Lollurds of Kyle. Her ancestors, John Camp- 
hell, of Comnoek, and his lady, Janet Montgomery, to whose attachment 
 Wickliffe's doctrines we have already ndverted,? were apparently 
"her grandfather and grandmother. 
Robert Campbell, of Kinyeancleuch, to whom this lady was mar- 
‘Yel iil, Supplement. * P28. ® Seep. S19. 
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ried, was the son of Hugh Campbell, of Kinyeancleuch, who was 
the first of that family, and a younger son of Sir George Camp- 
bell, of Loudoun, the sixth in the genealogy of that house. Thus 
both of them were cadets of the ancient family of Loudoun, which 
held the office of sheriff of Ayr so early as the 13th century, asd 
which was afterwards elevated to the peerage of Loudoun, This is 
noted by Mr. John Davidaon, in his poom commemorative of their 
life and death, a work from which we derive the moat of our mate 
rials for the present sketch,’ 
“But to be plainer is no akaith, 

Of surname they were Campbells baith : 

Of ancient blood of this cuntrie, 

‘They were baith of gonealogie : 

He of the shiress house of Air, 

Long noble, famous, and preclair : 

Bho of a gude and godly stok, 

Came of the old house of Camok." 


His father, Hagh, like her ancestors, had ardently embraced the 
reformed doctrines, and hospitably entertained at his residence at 
Kinyeanclouch, and given all the encouragement in his power, to the 
fervid and apostolic Goorgo Wishart when in Ayrahire® Robert, 
following in his father’s footsteps, maintained the reformed principle! 
from an early period of life with uncommon zeal and sctivity, and 
from his sincere piety, from the soundness of his understanding, the 
disinterestedness of his spirit, the decision of his character, and the 
conaiatent part which he uniformly acted, he acquired much persosal 
influence, and proved of great service to the reformed cause. He 
was the intimate friend of John Knox, Regent Murray, and the 

‘It is entitled, "A Memorial of the Life and Death of two Worthye Christian, 





Robert Campbel of the Kinyeancleagh, aud his wife, Elizabeth Campbel Ln ee | 


moter. Edinburgh: printed by Robert Walde-grane, printer to the King’s majestif, 


1595. Cum Privilegio Regali.” Ut was written by Davidson in 1574, bat not pablishel | 


till 1395, So rare did that, the ouly edition, become, that ouly one copy of ik wat 
known to exist, when, im 1829, it was reprinted at Edinburgh among "The Poet 
remains of Mr. 
of Salt Preston. 

2 Calderwood's History, vol. i. p. 188, 
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\Reformers of hix day, who greatly valued his counsel, and 
‘with entire confidence in his integrity. In the boginning 
1556 he conveyed Knox to Kyle, where the Reformer 
in the castle of Kinyeanclouch, which stood on the margin 
or deep ravine, near the confluence of a small streamlet 
water of Ayr, about a mile southward from the town of 
and in the houses of other gentlemen in those parts who 
to the Reformation, dispensing in some of them the eacra- 
‘the Lord's Supper. He then accompanied Knox to Castle 
the seat of the Earl of Argyle, in the parish of Dollar, 
where the Reformer preached for some daya* 
‘he attended Knox on the occasion of the famous disputation 
the Reformer and Quintin Kennedy, of Maybole, The 
traditions relate that on the resignation of Mary Queen of 
e was chosen by the burghs to represent them at the corona- 
her son, James VL, and that in that character he had the 
of handing the crown to Knox, who placed it on the head of 
| Protestant king of Scotland, at Stirling, on the 29th of July, 
‘He visited Knox on his death-bed, 24th November, 1672, 
| Reformer left to him the care of his wife and children. 
fated in tho same religious principles, nearly of the same age, 
(sessing much similarity of charncter, Mr. and Mra Campbell 
pdels of conjugal affection, and their household « model of a 
pulated Christian family. 
“Sie twa I knows not where to finde, 
Ts all Scotland loft them bebinde; 





| ancient castle ls now in ruins. The scenery around it is at once wild, pic- 
(aud beautiful in the extreme."—Robertson’s Ayruire Pamitier, vol iii, Sup- 


25. 

Fr ttator, vo. i, pp. 290,258 

fad many other circumstances highly honourable to his character, were, it 
eorded among the family papers but the most of these documents were bar- 
destroyed bry Claverhouse and his troopers, in 1624, whew they plundered 
teand the exstle of Kinyeancleuch—Robertson's dgrahire Familier, vol. ii 


rae, 
feweod's latory, wot. lily p. 237. 
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Of an groat faith and chariti 
With mutnall loue and ami 
‘That I wat an sair heanenly life 
‘Was neuer between man and wife: 

Av all that kend them can deelair, 

Within the shiresdome of Air.” 

At the time of their union the Protestant religion was but in its 
infancy, and from the tyranny of the government and priesthood, it 
waa perilous for Protestants openly to profess the truth. In these 
circumstances the reformed miniaters resorted to the house of this 
excellent pair, where they privately preached the new doctrines, and 
were hospitably entertained. By these meetings for prayer and the 
exposition of the Scriptures, auch as attended them were greatly 
confirmed in their attachment to the reformed faith, and the way 
was prepared for its ultimate triumph in Scotland. 

Mrs. Campbell was a diligent student of the Scriptures, and few 
women of her time surpassed or equalled her in the knowledge of 
them. Endowed with « retentive memory, a sound judgment, and 
readiness of utterance, she expressed herself with great propriety on 
religious questions, much to the edification and comfort of othem 
and her whole deportment did honour to the religion which she pro 
fessed. ‘These, and other good qualities by which she was distin- 
guiahed, Davidson thus celebrates;— 

“And as for hor tho tructh to tell, 
‘Among women she bure the ball : 
During her daica in hor degrie, 

In godliness and honestic: 
Of judgement rypest in God's law, 
Of any woman that I knaw ; 
In God's buke she was so verseit, 
‘That scarce wald men trow to rehearse it; 
Of #0 excellent memorie, 
And als of sic dexteritia, 
‘God's Word to vae to hor comfort, 
And theirs who did to her resort, 


‘What her to hearo it was delyte, 
In Scriptures sho was 40 perfyte : 


1 Davidson's Poem, 
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‘All God’s true soruanta far and neir, 
‘She did estelus as freinds most deir: 


‘Whs his great comfort vader God : 

And doubtlee was of God a blessing, 

Of speciall gifts after his wishing.” 

be was eminent, too, for her disinterestedness in supporting the 
tmed cause. After describing the self-denied exertions of Mr. 
spbell, who rode early and late through all parts of the country, 
thand south, east and west, through Angus, Fife, Lothian, and 
fille, to stimulate the zeal of such as favoured and supported “the 
tty of Christ's kirk and the gospel,” Davidson eulogizes Mrs, 
ppbell for having encouraged his pious and patriotic zeal, instead 
fradging the time and money thus expended, and giving him the 
gracias reception at his home-coming, which some wives would 
te dene, even though they had not been of the race of the Norwe- 
tb Amazons, who, tho post tells us, had, by the ageney of the Evil 
, fund thelr way into Scotland, 





“Bot yot or I pase further mair, 
Iman speak something of his wife, 
Qube neuer made barrat nor strife : 
Nor this hia doing did disdaino, 
‘Was never man heard her complaine, 

« As many winos in the cuntrio, 
Ltrow had laked angwrlie 
On ber gude-man, who at all tyde 
‘Was ay to rely for to ryde: 
For so oft ryiling could not mine, 
Bot to procure great expennis: 
‘He might look an they tall the tale, 
‘Whee ho came hamo for eaill eooled kai! 
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Ze ane w meikle gear to spend, 
Zo trow nouar it will haue end ; 





thair 
‘This and farre maro had oft bene tald, 
Bo many wines, yea that we hold 
Not of the worst in all the land. 
I speak not of that baleful tand, 
‘That Sathan hes sent heir away, 
With the black floote of Norroway, 
Of whom ane with her tyger's tong, 
Had able mot him with a rong, j 
And reaked him a rebegeastor, 
Calling him many warlds weastor ; ! 
Bot lating their euil wines alase, 
‘This gude wife murmuring made nane, 
Bot ay maist gladly did consent, 
‘To that wherewith ho waa content 5 
Rajoysing that ho had sio bart, 
For Chrintis kirk to take that part.” 

Mrs, Campboll, in like manner, co-opernted with her 
lenient and generous treatment of their tenants, Thoy were 
ready to counsel them in difficulty and to comfort them in diste 
He took payment of their rents as they were able to make it), 
never pressed them to the uttermost, nor “set their rooma over 
heads,” “nor made them poor with great grassuma.” Sloth, fat 
and wickedness, were the only causes on account of which he © 
warn any of them to remove, the 101st Psalm being his rule in 


management of his estate as well as of his family; and, as 
testifies— 



















“His wif also was of bis mindo, 
"Though many be not of hor kinde 
Hot on their husbands daylie harp, 
‘That to their tennanta thay be sharp: 
‘Thinking their stato can na wayes best, 
Except their pare-anes be opprest.! 
Like Mr. Campbell, she was also noted for her liberality 
ing the wanta of the poor, Many of this class 
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nightly at the castle of Kinyeanclouch, and she treated them with 
‘Kindness and compassion, Nor were their religious interests ne- 
- glected. After sapper they were brought into the hall and examined 

om the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, which 
‘had the good effect of stimulating the ignorant to diligence in acquir- 
ing some measure of Christian knowledge, that, on returning to 
‘Kinyoanclouch, they might be able, by their answers to the questions 
pat to them, to please the laird and his Indy. 

Among those of the reformed who shared in Mr. and Mra, Camp- 
Delis kindness and hospitality at their house at Kinyeanclouch, was 
‘Mr, John Davidson, then regent of St. Leonard's College, St. Andrews, 
afterwards minister of Prestonpans What brought him to their 
yesidence was the trouble in which he was involved on account of a 
poem of his composition, which was printed without his knowledge, 
estitled, Ane Dialog, or Mutual Talking, betwix a Clerk and ane Cowr- 
tour, concerning four Parishe Kirks till ane Minister, in which he 
‘expoed the avaricious policy of Regent Morton, who, with the view 
‘ofseizing upon a large portion of the revenues of the church, obtained: 
‘= 1573, an order of the privy council for uniting two, three, or even 
‘fecr parishes, and placing them under the care of one minister. For 

offence he was summoned before a justice-air at Haddington, 
‘and a sentence of imprisonment was pronounced against him. He 
‘eas however, liberated on bail. By the General Assembly which 
wt at Edinburgh in March, 1673-4,'he was tried for this perfor- 
mance; but afraid of offending the regent, the Assombly, though of 

‘same sentiments with Davidson, would neither approve nor con- 
‘dean it. Campbell of Kinyeanclouch, who wns at the Assombly, 
"being dissatisfied with tho timid tomporizing conduct of the supreme 
‘teclesiaatical court in shrinking from their duty, took Davidson along 
"with him to Kinyeanclouch, where, being introduced to Mrs. Camp- 
"bell, he found her s person of not lesa intelligence, devotion, and public 
spizit, than her husband. “Such a good example of piety and holy 


























§ The poem wns printed in the January preceding. 
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exercise,” says he, “I saw in that family, that methought all my life 
time before but a profane passing of the time." 

Campboll was seized with fover at Rusco. He had accompanied, 
by special request, Sir Hugh Campbell, of Loudoun, the young sheriff 
of Ayr, on a journey to his futher-in-law, Sir John Gordon, of Loch- 
invar? In this journey, having come to Rosco, where thoy staid 
with Lochinvar all night, Campbell on the following morning com 
plained, after prayers wore ended, of pain in the head, and was forced 
to return to bed. His illness turned out to be fever, Lochinvar and 
his lady paid him every attention, frequently visiting him, and oom- 
manding everything to be brought to him which he needed. The 
sheriff was much distressed at the illness of his friend, and 

“Tho shiroff's wife with hart full sare 
Him visited aleo late and aro." 
Believing that his end was approaching, Campbell desired Darid- 
son, who had accompanied him in this journey, and who sinos lil ill- 
ness had read to him, at his request, passages from the Scriptures 
particularly the Psalms of David, to go to Kinyeanclouch, to Mr 
Campbell, on a twofold errand, first, to obtain from her for himself | 
what was requisite in order to his anfe and comfortable escape into | 
England, from the vengeance of Regent Morton ; and, secondly, to cot- 
vey to her intelligence of her husband's sickness, that, after having 
despatched her business, she might come to him. “ Brother,” said 
Campbell to him, in reference to the first of these objects, “I see 1 
must depart out of this life, which time I have long looked for. ‘There 
fare ye shall go with expedition to my wife, and cause her furnish you, 
and send some to convoy you a gateward to England, where ye shall 
address yourself to Mr. Goodman,* and he will find you « convoy to 

} Calderwood's History, vol iis, p= 312, 

¥ Sir Hugh was married to Lochinvar’s daughter, Margaret, in 1572, Tike hie thither, 
Sir Matthew, he was a promoter of the Reformation—Robertsou's Ayrahire Families, 
byte eee Goodman, formerly sucrossively minister of Ayr tad St. andrew, 


had returned to England, his nagive country, in 1565, where he retained till his death, 
‘which took place at Chester, in 1601. 
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‘ile, ‘Take my best horse with you, and ride your way with my 
ng.” Having taken farewoll of his friend, Davidson, on tho 
‘of April, proceeded to Kinyeancleuch, where he arrived on 
ame day, and communicated the tidings with which he was 
tted. Mra Campbell would gladly have done everything in 
ower to assist him on his way to England, but he was dissuaded 
tne of his friends from fleeing in the meantime, lest his brethren 
be discouraged. On the following day she burried off on 
back for Rusoo, and 
“Sho raid that wilsome woarie way, 
Neir fourtio myles on Law Sunday ;" 
ourney being rendered still more arduous from the badness of 
feoda After her arrival she did all that the assiduous and 
ionate ministry of woman could do to mitigate Mr, Campbell's 
tings; and though death was to all appearance near, it was 
brting to her to hear him expressing his confidence of victory, 
bis desire to depart and to be with Christ. She had been with 
only three day» when death terminated his earthly course. Ho 
in the prime of life, not having completed the forty-third year 
is age; and his corpse being brought from Galloway by an 
ferable attendance, it was interred in the church-yard of Mauch- 
on the 24th of April. 
fx Campbell did not survive him two montha A few woeks 
thin death she went to Ayr, to reside for some time with his 
hh esteemed and pious relative, James Bannatyne, 
“Thinking to live most quietly, 

Among that godly company = 

For the hale race of all that hous, 

Of Kinyeanclouch are right zealous: 

And of lang tymo hes sa beno kend, 

‘The Lord assixt them to the end : 

‘For Robert and this James of Air, 

Sister and brother barnis were: 

And  nane moster she could finde, 

For to romaine withall behinde.” 


) Davidson's Poem. 
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But ber appointed time on earth was also now nearly completed. 
She had not been long under her friend's roof when she was taken 


ill of a fever, and she obtained the desire which #he had heartily 
expressed—to follow her husband if it waa the will of God—having 
died, after ashort illness, about the middle of Tune, also in the prime 
of life, being only about forty years of ago. She was buried in the 
ebureh-yard of Mauchline, close by Mr. Campbell. 
Having recorded the death and burial of both of them, Davideon, 
in summing up thoir character, says— 
“Lang may ye seuk to finde io tway, 
As God there nows hes tane away.” 
And after expressing his doubts whether aman and woman of “such 
rare and heavenly qualities” were left behind in Seotland, he adda 
that their * away-taking” 





“Should make vs clearlio vnderstand, 
‘That God's just judgements are at hand, 
‘To punish the rebellion, 

Of this maist stubborne nation : 

Who to God's will dois not attend, 

For no punition he dois sends ! 
For we may easilie considder, 

‘Tho way taking of thir together, 

Of to cxoollont bebareours, 

And that almost bot in their flowers, — 
For nane af thom was past throughlie, 
‘Tho ago of fourtie yoaros and thrie,— 
In not for nought what euer it be, 

‘That is to follown hastalie = 

For why sio as the Lord God bones, 
Before tho playrue ho oft remoues: 
According as the Soripturv sayes, 
Quhilk shortned good Joriaa’ dayes." 


Mra. Cumpbell had by hor husband a son and o daughter, | 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth. Nathaniel having died young and with- 
out izsme, before his parents’ death, Elizabeth inherited her father’s | 
estate! She was married about the year 1574, to Robert Camp: 


4 This is evident from the Commisssry Records of Edinburgh, MS. in her majesty's 
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ousin-german, the aon of Hugh, the younger brother of 
‘who had obtained the lands of Mongarawood, in Kyle, 
able and pleasant property, situated about half-way 
fauchline and Sorn, by marriage with a daughter of 
tpbell,of Brownside, and who thus became the founder of 
pf Mongarswood. Upon marrying her he renounced his 
ls paternal estate, carrying on the line of the Kinyean- 
ily; and Mongarewood fell into the hands of his next 
fother, who carried on the line of the Mongarswood 
Davidson, on publishing his poem commemorative of her 
rth, from which we have #0 largely quoted, dedicated it 
f, who appears to have inherited her parenta’ spirit, In 
ion he says :—“Finding this little treatise (sister, dearly 
Christ) of Inte years amongst my other papers, which I 
twenty years and one ago, immediately after the death 
ly parents of good memory, with whom I was most dearly 
in Christ, by reason of the trouble I suffered in those 
» good cause, wherein God made thom chief comforters 
I death separated us, As I viewed it over, and read it 
# godly persons of late, they were most instant with 
vould suffer it to come to light to the stirring up of the 
U's people amongst us, which now beginneth almost to 
4 fn all estates, none excepted. . . . . To thoir 
ength I yielded, although long unwilling, in respect of 
{of the form of writing, which yet, at the time of the 
‘eof, I thought most familiar, according to the old man- 
country, to move our people to follow the example of 
persons according to their calling and estate, And so 
it in good hope that it would profit, 1 was contented it 





tf House, from which we learn that “the testament dative end inven- 
| gear, and sums of momey, and debts pertaining to” ber father, were 
leana given up" by her, * their daughter and executrls,” ax the “de, 
maiseary of Edinburgh, of the date the 25th April, the year 1585, at 
” 


| Agrshire Fonities, vo. iii, Supplement, pp. 79, 60, 
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should be after this manner published. .. . . . . Thesayi 
of Gregory Nazianzen, writing of Basil the Great after hi 
did not a little encourage me, it being by God's providence 
hands when I was about to write this, the sense whereof fol, 
‘It is « thing of most dutiful affection to commend the mer 
holy persons that are departed, especially of such aa have | 
most excellent virtues, whether it be by friends or strang 
have directed it unto you, dear sister, by name, that ye ma; 
your profit of it in particular, for confirming you by the 
example of your parents, in these evil and declining days, | 
godly course of Christianity, wherein it hath pleased God t 
you succeed unto them, no less than to the worldly heritay 
ceeding rightly from them to you, after the death of their 6 
Nathaniel, your brother... . From Edinburgh, the 
‘May, 195. Your assured friend in Christ, “a, 

This Indy lived to an advanced age, having died in 1627,) 
be inferred from her son, John Campbell's being retarned her 
the lands of Kinyeancleuch, on the 20th of October that year, 
lands remained in the family till towards the close of the 18 
tury, when they were sold to Claud Alexander, Esq, of Ballo 





| Inquisitionum Retornataram Abbreviatio, vol. i., Ayr, No. 249, 
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ABETH KNOX was the youngest daughter of 
the celebrated John Knox, by his second wife, Mar- 
garet Stewart, youngest daughter of Andrew Stewart, 
Lord Ochiltree, a nobleman who, under all circum- 
SK stances, had proved Knox's faithful and constant friend. 
Phe marriage betwoen Knox and this Indy was contracted in March, 
‘1864 Popish writers, unable to dissemble their malice and envy, 
that the man who had overthrown the Papacy in Scotland had 
_ micoeeded in forming a matrimonial alliance with one of the noble 
houses of his country, and house, too, allied to the royal family, 
‘represent him as actuated by the ambition of raising his family to 
‘the Soottish throne; and they attribute his success in gaining the 
affections of the young lady to sorcery, and the sasistance of no 
Jem = personage than the devil. “To the end that his seed, being 
of the blood-royal, and guided by their father’s spirit, might have 
aspired to the crown, . . . hedid purme to have alliance with the 
honourable house of Ochiltree of the king’s majesty's own blood. 
Riding there with a great court, on a trim gelding, not like a pro- 
| plet or an old decrepit priest, as he was, but like as he had boen 
"ne of the blood-royal, with his bands of taffeta fastened with gold 
ings and precious stones: And os is plainly reported in the 
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country, by soreery and witcheraft did so allure that poo 
woman, that she could not live without him; which appear 
great probability, she being a damsel of noble blood, and } 
decrepit. creature of most base degree of any that could be 
the country: So that such a noble house could not have deg 
so far, except John Knox had interposed the power of hi 
the devil; who, aa he transfigures himself sometimes in 
of light, so he caused John Knox appear one of the mé 
and lusty men that could be found in the world"! 
botter authority for affirming that Knox rather owed this 
able matrimonial alliance to the high reputation he had act 
a man of Christian worth and ability, and os the reformer 
land? Another Popish writer, equally veracious, informa 
the young lady, soon after the nuptials, observing Knox 
devil engaged in earnest conversation, waa thrown into su 
that she immediately fell sick and died. “ For as the com 
constant bruit of the people reported, as writeth Reginal 
others, it chanced, not long after the marriage, that she byt 
bed, and perceiving a black, ugly, ill-favoured man, basily 
with him in the same chamber, was suddenly amazed, that 
sickness and died; aa she revealod to two of her frien 
Indies, come thither to visit her a little before her decease, 
is unfortunate,” remarks Dr. M'Crie, “ for the credit of tl 
information, that the Reformer’s wife not only lived to t 
several children, but survived him many yearx" Notwith) 
their disparity of years, she lived very happily with Kno 
death, cheerfully bearing her share in the trinls of lis life, 
istering to his comfort with affectionate sssiduity. ° 
Her children by Knox were three daughters, Martha, 3) 
and Elizabeth. Martha, the eldest, was married to 
Rt Dipalog 1S ee 


Rp 
® See Ladle of the Covenant, pe xvii 

4 Pather A. Balllie's Yvse Lnformation, 
ol. fi, p. 330, 
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\g, minister of Bathans, now called Yester, in the Presbytery 
East Lothian! Margaret was married to Zachary 
tminister of Bower, in Caithness, and son of the celebrated 
| Pont, minister of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh.* And Eliza- 
the youngest, the subject of this notice, became the wife of 
sous John Welsh, minister of Ayr. 
‘beth was probably born about the year 1568 or 1569, At 
ther’s death, which took place on the 24th of November, 
be would be only about three or four years old, and therefore 
fge too tender to have derived much advantage from his 
ons. After her mother’s marriage, secondly to Sir Andrew 
downside, in the parish of Selkirk, a zealous Roformer, which 
face before the 25th of May, 1574 she probably resided for 
(it part at Fadounside, and reosived such education as it was 
lary for ladies in her rank to receive at that time in Scotland. 
first acquaintanceship with John Welsh is not recorded, It 
obably after his settloment as minister of Sclkirk, which took 
yefore Mareh 3, 1589, when he had an opportunity of fro- 
/ meeting with her in his intercourse with’ the family of Sir 
Ker, who probably attended his ministry. A mutual affoc- 
(rung up between him and her, which ultimately issued in 
Sppy wedlock. ‘The precise date of their union is uncertain. 
year 1094 Welsh was translated from Selkirk to Kirkeud- 
‘but whether their marriage was solemnized while he was 
jent of the former place, or after his removal to the latter, we 
hout the means of determining. It is, however, certain that 


Robert Fleming, suthor of the Fulfilling of the Scriptures, wax a son of this 
ut bya accowd marriage —Steven's Hist. of the Seottieh Church at Rotter- 


& 

the’s LAfe of Know, veh. iL, p, 356, 

lin’e LAfe of Knox, vol. ii, p.353. One of her children by this vecond mar 
(Mi Soha Ker, who succeeded Mr. Jobn Deridvon, who died in 1604, as 
Of Prestonpans. He was the father of Mr. Andrew Ker, who became clerk to 
‘eal Assembly upon the resignation of Archibald Johnston, of Warriston, and 
{to ll thie office tll the restoration, —Wodrow's L4fe of Robert Boyd, printed 


aad Chub, p. 89, 
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they were married before the 8th of April, 1596.! In 1600* Welsh 
was translated to Ayr. 

If, during the first years of her wedded life, Mra, Welah’s days 
were not altogether unclouded, she met with nothing peculiarly trying. 
But when James VL, upon his acosssion to the throne of England, 
in pursuance of his resolution to bring the Church of Scotland into 
conformity with the Church of England in its government and dis- 
cipling, first endeavoured to destroy the freedom of the General 
Assembly, the most formidable barrier, from its popalar conatito- 
tion, to the consummation of his purpose, this subjected ber to a 
serica of afflictions, first in Scotland and afterwards in exile, oa 
account of her husband's fidelity in maintaining the liberties of the 
Scottish Church, 

‘To accomplish his object James dissolved and prorogued the moet 
ings of the Assembly, threatened and bribed its members, and had 
recourse to all the arta of kingeraft of which he thought bhinself = 
perfect master, Mr, Welsh resisted these proceedings, and, in con 
sequence, incurred the royal displeasure. In July, 1505, = general 
assembly, which had been legally appointed, having been kept at 
Aberdeen by several ministers of the churvh, contrary to the ex 
pressed wishes of the monarch, who was afraid of their passing some 
acts against the bishops, Mr. Welsh, who had been sppoimted # mem- 
ber of that assembly, but at which ho was not presont, it having bee 
abruptly disolved before his arrival in Aberdeen, was, om the 20th 
July, brought before the privy council at Edinburgh, where he the 
was; and refusing to answer the questions put to him, he wns com 
mitted prisoner to the Tolbooth, and on the aame day was trait 





| This appears frota the following extract from Perticatar Regiater of Iwhibtlony, wb: 
“11 Feb,, 1602. Said Me. Zach. Poot and spouse inhibited by Mr. Johne Velebe, 
minister of Godis word at our bust of Kirckeudbry®, and Blixabeth Kisox hike sperma” 
Pout owes complainers 1000", as per contract between parties at ab 
April, 1596.—MCrie’s Life of Knox, vol. ik, pe 356, 

+ For this and the two first dates in this paragraph, the author is imdebted 0 his 
fied Rev, James Young, Edinburgh, wbo is about to publish a very iterating 

of Welsh, 
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fiveidetoee'saliiolern -~whio Lad ‘Kept’ the assembly, were brought to 
dial Before the court of juaticlary, held in the palace of Linlithgow, 
| idea chicnge of High treason. 


| ported by the guard to Blackness Castle In January, 1506, he and 








Lalngow Pataor— coe Quatrnngie 


‘On this occasion Mra, Welsh, leaving her children at Ayr, sot out 
for Linlithgow in the depth of winter, and through roads almost 
impamable. The wives of the other ministera also came to that 
town. Neither she nor these other ladies were present in the court 
om the day of trial; but all of them were anxiously waiting the 
fave, which did not take place till eleven o'clock at night. On 
hearing that the prisoners had been found guilty of high treason, a 
crime inferring the punishment of death, by the verdict of the majo- 
tity of a packed and overawed jury, instead of lamenting their con 
dition, they rejoiced, and thanked the Lord Jesus that their hus- 
bands had received strength and courage to stand to their Master's 
eause, saying that, like him, they had been tried and condemned 

| Forbes's Records, Wod. Soc. pub. pp. 403, 404, 406, 
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under covert of night.!, The ministers at their trial had decisred 
before the judges and jury, “ As for the matter whereof we are to 
be accused, and ye are to be our judges this day, we are fully 
resolved of it that it is the undoubted truth of God, and belongs 
casentially to Christ's crown and kingdom; . . . and through the 
Lon’s grace we are resolved to seal it up with the testimony of oar 
blood, if it shall please him to call us thereto.'* And these intrepid 
women wore prepared to see thoae dearest to them suffer death 
rather than desert what they believed to be the canse of Christ, and — 
to be left, with their fatherless children, destitute upon the world — 
‘Thus it is that persecution calls forth the noblest sentiments, and 
inspires for the noblest deeds of heroic sclf-ancrifice, Bat the | 
tyranny which calls them forth is thersby rendered only the more 
hateful, and the tyrant only the more overwhelmingly exposed to 
the execration of man and the retribution of heaven. 
“ Power to the oppromers of the world is given, 

A might of which they dream not. Oh! the curse 

‘To bo the awakener of divinost thoughts, 

Father and founder of exalted doels.” * 

The pronouncing of the sentence upon the condemned ministers 
was delayed till his majesty's pleasure should be known. The 
king at length resolved to banish them out of all his dominions for 
life, never again to return without liconse, under pain of death ani 
all the penalties due to convicted traitors The sentence was for 
mally pronounced upon them on the 23d of October, a month being 
allowed them to prepare for their departure; and on the 7th of 
November they embarked at Leith for France. 

Mrs. Welsh accompanied her husband and the other banished 
ministers to the pier of Leith, and joined in the solemm xk 
gious exercises engaged in before their embarkation’ Having 
taken farewell of him—for ehe did not intend to follow him fie « 
few months—she retarned to her children at Ayr, with conflicting 


1 Row’s History, Wod. 800, edition, p. 240, + Porben’s Recor, p 456 
2 Wordsworth. + Melville's Diary, p 6. 
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{driven from the land of ber birth, destitate and unprotected, 
‘lund of strangera On his arrival in France Welsh remained 
time at Rochelle; he then removed to Bordeaux, and 
lately became minister of Jonsack, in Angoumois, In the fol- 
year Mra Welsh joined him, a» we learn from his letters to 
ft Boyd, of Trochrig, who was then minister and professor of 
day in the college of Saumur. In one of these, dated Rochelle, 
he 16, 1607, he saye—*I look for my wife with tho first fair 
‘if it please God; pray for his blessing therein.” In another, 
$ mame friend, dated Bordeaux, June 26, 1607, he says—* My 
lalutes you after the most hearty manner, and Jongs greatly to 
ju, and is greatly sorry that that occasion offers not.”* 
Jonsnck the circumstances of Mrs. Welsh and her family were 
@eomfortable, and their health far from good. They suffered 
from the rade and unfeeling character of the people, who, 
\d of condoling with #o illustrious exiles, who were expelled 
country for the testimony of Jesus, and showing how sincerely 
‘ympathized with them in their afflictions, wore so destitute of 
extiments of justice and generosity, that they neither paid 
h the stipend they promised him, nor evinced the smallest 
| to promote the comfort of himself and of his family; and he 
besides, often treated with much disrespect and contumely 
fe learn from various passages in his letters to Robert Boyd. 
fetter to him, dated Jonsack, September 17, 1611, be says— 
(ther, trost me in one thing, day nor night I hare no repose 
and think now the Lord is opening a door to me, for want 
fment ; whereof I have made plaint both to the consiatory and 
fy, who have granted me the liberty of the discipline, that 
(hin three months they pay me not, that shall be in my liberty. 
(@r, Teannot show you the particulars of my grief here, unless 
‘| Wosrow's Life of Robert Boy, printed for Maitland Club, p. 287. 

| Tbid, p. 8, 
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under covert of night.!, The ministers at their trial had declared 
before the judges and jury, “ As for the matter whereof we are to 
be accused, and ye are to be our judges this day, we are fully 
resolved of it that it is the undoubted truth of God, and belongs 
essentially to Christ's crown and kingdom; . . . and throagh the 
Lord’s grace we are resolved to seal it up with the testimony of our 
blood, if it shall please him to call us thereto,"* And these intrepid 
women were prepared to see those dearest to them suffer death 
rather than desert what they believed to be the eause of Christ, and 
to be left, with their fatherless children, destitute upon the world 
‘Thus it is that persecution calls forth the noblest sentiments, and 
inspires for the noblest deeds of heroic self-sacrifice, Bat the 
tyranny which calls them forth is thereby rendored only the more 
hateful, and tho tyrant only the more overwhelmingly exposed to 
the execration of man and the retribution of heaven. 
“ Power to the opprewors of the world is given, 

A might of which they dream not. Oh! the curse 

‘To be the awakoner of divinest thoughts, 

‘Father and founder of exalted deeds.” * 

The pronouncing of tho sentence upon the condemned ininisters 
was delayed till his majesty’s pleasure should be known. The 
king at length resolved to banish them out of all his dominions for | 
life, never again to return without license, under pain of death and 
all the penalties due to convicted traitors The sentence was for | 
mally pronounced upon them on the 23d of October, a month being 
allowed them to prepare for their departure; and oa the 7th of 
November they embarked at Leith for France. 

Mrs. Welsh accompanied her husband and the other banished 
ministers to the pier of Leith, and joined in the solemn rel- 
gious exercises engaged in before their embarkation’ Having 
taken farewell of him—for ahe did not intend to follow him for « 
few months—she returned to her children at Ayr, with conflicting 


! Row’s Ilistory, Wod. Soe. edition, p. 240. * Porbes's Resorts, 4 
3 Wordsworth, Le * Metvilie's Diary, jp GA 
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‘but mourning. Let us have a room in your most ardent 


lsh was much tried from her husband's ill health during 
jeriod of his exile. He originally posseased an iron frame ; 
fate of the parts of France where he settled did not agree 
hstitution, and what he had suffered before he left Scot- 
‘imprisonment of about fifteen months in the dungson of 
ind in the castle of Edinburgh, rendered him a more easy 
\e influence of an insalabrious atmosphere and uncomfort- 
ag. Having left Jonsack, he became minister of St. Jean 
town in Lower Charente, in France; but his constitution 
and at last serious pulmonary symptoms began to make 
mance. After the reduction of St. Joan d’Angely,in 1621, 
HL, war having broken out between that monarch and his 
subjects, Welsh sent a supplication from Zealand, whither 
loved, to James VL, praying that he might have liberty 
> Scotland, his physicians having recommended his native 
wily remedy offering the prospect of recovery.* Portis- 
{been granted him to come to London, he and Mrs. Welsh 
heir journey for the English capital, On their arrival they 
(ith their friends, and it was thought that the most likely 
peeding in their object, waa for Mrs, Welsh personally to 
ppeal to the compassion of the sovereign; and from the 
relatives on the mother's side, she obtained access to his 
the laid her ease before him; but James, who regarded 
4 something of the same antipathy felt by his mother 
hn Knox, would not allow him to return to Scotland 
pnditions with which he could not conscientiously eom- 
articalars of the interview have been preserved, and they 
fy characteristic both of Mrs. Welsh and of King James. 
jer who was her father? “John Knox" was her reply. 
Welsh!" he exclaimed, pronouncing an oath, after his 
rows 
OE Sv teeta 
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usual manner, “the devil never made guch a match as that.” 
rightlike, sir,” she returned, “for we never apeired! his ad 
He then asked her how many children ber father had 

whether they wero lads or Inases, “Three,” sho answered, 
‘they are all lasses.”* God be thanked!” he profanely cried, 
up both his hands, “for an they had been throo lads, I had 





suit that his majesty would be pleased to: give her husban 
native air, “Give him his native air!” replied James, again ub 
an oath, “give him'the devil." “Give thatte your hungry cour 


cerned, in her zeal agninst profanity, about provoking his 9 


mise to grant her request, provided she would persuade Mr. } 
to submit to the bishops. This heroic woman, who, resemblir 
father, stood fast to har principles, like a pillar af brass, 

her apron and holding it towands the king, repliod, * Pleaso 
majesty, I'd rather kep* his head there."* She withdrew fe 


‘Had this matron been the wifs of a Popiah 
‘Welsh’s energy of character, she would probably have obtain 


‘The other two, bevides Mey. 
and Margaret, See p. 504. Fon had tos eos te Ra to a, 
dead by this time, and had died without issue, Seep. 57k, 
Yiey enjoyed. Ske, receive, M'Crie'a Life of Kina 
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(inister of Bathans, now called Yester, in the Presbytery 
(ton, East Lothian! Margaret was married to Zachary 
fster of Bower, in Caithness, and son of the celebrated 
tt, minister of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh." And Elizs- 
foungest, the subject of this notice, became the wife of 
John Welsh, minister of Ayr. 

& was probably born about the year 1668 or 1569. At 
by death, which took placs on the 24th of November, 
fould be only about three or four years old, and therefore 
too tender to have derived much advantage from his 
& After her mother’s marriage, secondly to Sir Andrew 
(aside, in the parish of Selkirk, a zealous Reformer, which 
before the 25th of May, 1574 she probably resided for 
fart at Fadounside, and received such education as it was 
for ladies in her rank to receive at that timo in Scotland. 
| acquaintancesbip with John Welab ia not recorded. It 
ly after his settlement as minister of Selkirk, which took 
je March 3, 1589, when he had an opportunity of fre- 
\eting with her in his intercourse with’ the family of Sir 
tr, who probably attended his'ministry. A mutual affeo- 
{ up betwoen him and hor, which ultimately issued in 
[ wedlock. The precise date of their union ia uncertain. 
© 1094 Welsh was translated from Selkirk to Kirkeud- 
whether their marriage was solemnized while he was 
of the former place, or after his removal to the latter, we 
} the means of determining. It is, however, certain that 


Fleming, author of the Fulfilling of the Scriptures, was x son of this 
if eecond marriage.—Steven's Mist, of the Scottish Church at Rotter- 


Life of Know, vol. ik, p. 356, 

We of Kunr, vol. ii, p. 35%. One of ber children by this second mar 

John Ker, who succeeded Me. John Davidson, who died in 1604, a» 

tetempana. Ele was the father of Mr, Andrew Ker, who became clerk to 

‘sembly upon the resignation of Archibald Johnston, of Warriston, and 

[Em arte etewsih of ake pd el 
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of God, Mr. John Welsh, above mentioned, = daughter az 
worthy of such a father and husband, God bring us with 
a holy and happy end in his own time by the way he hath 
in his Son Jesus Christ, our Lard. Amen." 
From Mrs. Welsh’s last will and testament, subseribed | 
the 8th of January, 16257 we learn that she left behind her 
a Josins and Nathaniel, and a daughter, Louise, She had 
daughter, her eldest, who, sa we have seen before, died in 
If Louise is the daughter whose birth is referred to in by 
letter to Robert Boyd, dated Jonsack, May 20, 1613, “ My w 
God, is safely delivered of a daughter;”* she would be at | 
of her mother in the twelfth year of her age. Mra Welsh ! 
birth to three sons, But the eldest, whose name is not gi 
atndied medicine, and took his degree of MLD., had been acc 
killed in the Low Countries‘ Josias, the second, who 
much of his father's talents, energy of charneter, and p 
educated at Geneva, and on his return to Scotland was 1 
professor of Humanity in the university of Glasgow. 1 
introduction of Prelacy, being expelled from this situation, 
to Ireland, where he became minister at Templepatrick, a) 
the distinguished founders of the Presbyterian Church i) 
‘He died of consumption, in early life, on the 23d of June, 14 
son John, minister of Lrongray, in Galloway, is well known 
the most intrepid of the persecuted ministers during the 
Charles IL Nathaniel, Mrs. Welsh’s third and youngest s 
wards perished at sen. ‘The vessel in which he had embarks 
‘been shipwrecked, he swam toa rock, but was there 
and his body, when found upon the rock some time 
the prayerful attitude of kneeling, Meee. | 
1 Bannatyne’s Miscellany, vol. 
ethene of a 


4 Kirkton's Life of Welsh. 
# Reid’s Hist, of Pree’. in Ireland, vol. i pe V2. 
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“And T saw a woman, with whom the kings of the éarth hae cmmitied for) 
sit upon o acarlet-coloured bent, full of ames of Ulaspherny, baring seven hale 
horns, And I saw the woman drupken with the blood of the salwis, and with 0 





INTRODUCTION, 


NDER this division of our undertaking, the female 

supporters of the Reformation, as in Scotland, are 
j with two exceptions, of an humbler order than those 

in England, and, it may be added, than those in 

Germany, France, and even Italy. The two excep- 
‘are Ubarlotte de Bourbon and Louise de Colligny, successively 
| of William, Prince of Orange, the celebrated founder of the 
tmwealth of the United Provinces. These exceptions wore 
‘= of France; but having become connected with the Nether- 
| by marriage, their subsequent history is involved in the histury 
(s¢ provinces, and they may therefore properly enough take the 
‘and designation we have assigned them, though the circum- 
6 that France, together with Germany, were the scenes of the 
of their early life, unavoidably breaks in upon unity of subject. 
leGciency of native female characters of peculiar mark in the 
century in the Netherlands, as in Scotland, may be attributed 
} imperfection of female education in that country; but, unlike 
tnd, which suffered Popish persecution to a comparatively 
(d extent, the Netherlands were doomed to endure it through a 
cries of years, in its utmost severity ; and under it many Chris- 
(males displayed an exalted faith, and an intrepid courage, not 
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surpeseed by the brightest names recorded in Christian martyro- 
I 





logy. 

‘To enable the reader the better to understand our notices of the 
female worthies in the Netherlands, and to sympathize with them, 
not only in their martyrdom, but in the trying circumstances ander 
which they had embraced and maintained the truth before falling 
into the hands of their persecutors, it may be necessary to take » 
general view of the terrible ordeal through which the supporters of 
the Reformation had to pass in that country, 

‘The Netherlands formed part of the hereditary dominions of 
Charles V., the government of which he sssumed in 1615, when only 
fifteen years of age. Charles from the firat took ap an attitude 
hostile to the Reformation, and the doctrines of Luthor having, is 
the early part of his reign, found their way from Germany into thes 
provinoes, where they threatened to spread rapidly, he immediately 
hind recourss to violent measures against such as embraced them; 
and until he resigned his crown, he persecuted them with relentless, 
unrelaxing severity. In 1621 was published the firat placard whick 
he issued againat Luther's doctrine, books, and followers, in the Low 
Countrics, dated Sth May, This was followed by numerous other 
placards, denouncing penalties of various sorts, from the more m> 
derate to the most extreme; and all these edicts were executed with 
the utmost rigour. Strict searches were made in houses for probi- 
bited books, and for suapected persons. ‘The more surely to appre 
hond the reformed preachers, their portraits were drawn and set op 
at the gatea of the cities and other public places, while liberal re 
wards were promised to such as arrested them, or gave such inform- 
tion as led to thelr arrest, Many sought snfety in flight; and thee 
seized were bound with cords, and hurried to prison, Multitades, to 
compel them to discover their brothren in the faith, were put to thy 
mick, under which, however, they generally displayed astonishing re 
solution, refusing to accuse any, though, when questioned comeerning 
their faith, they freoly answered. Multitudes were behended, baraed, 
or first strangled and then burned, roasted before alow fires, drowned, 
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live, maxmered.! Womon, near the time of their confine- 
re drowned or burned, and some of them, when just expir- 
0 stake, were delivered of their offspring. 

td by these severe proceedings, some abjured the reformed 
ts. ‘The penance imposed upon such was to walk in pro- 
¢fore the host, with lighted tapors in their hands, till they 
the Town House, where they were to throw their Lutheran 
to the fire; to wear a yellow cross upon their upper gar- 
(ot to stir ont of the town within a year; and to attend all 
a8 with wax tapers in their hands.* But the number of this 
( small, compared with the hundreds and thousands who 
gy muaintained their principles to the death. The heroic faith 
artyra, who on their way to execution sung psalms, and 
(g one another, called upon the name of Jesus with their 
ath, having produced a powerful impression upon the spec- 
citing sympathy and awakening to inquiry, which issued in 
resalts; to prevent this salutary public sympathy, ns well 
pire others with’ the grenter terror, the magistrates were 
d, according to their discretion, to execute—to behead, 
or put to the sword, obstinate heretics in private. 
tabaptists, who were very numerous in the Netherlands, 
eouted with peculiar severity. Many edicts were published 
heen in particular; and the disturbances created in 1634 
throughout Germany and in the Low Countries, by @ new 
ting that name, who pretended to be stirred up by the 
God, a8 the peasunts’ war, the tumults at Munster, the riots 
dam, and the insurrections ia other places, in which this 
fect was concerned, gave a colour of justice to these severe 
le they greatly increased the prejudices entertained against 
body of the Anabaptists. But, thoagh many simple well- 
‘were very often buried alive or drowned, in which last ease they were put 
fet a lange stone being tied to their necks or bodies, they were thrown into 
‘te lakes. This rule, however, was not uniform, for many of them were 


(@ ren were generally beheaded or buroed. 
Hint, of the Reformation in the Lee Countries, vol. i, p @. 
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meaning people among the Annbaptists were at first drawn to join 
in communion with this sect, on account of ita profeasing the sume 
opinions about baptism and some other points, and were in come 
quenes involved in great troubles, yet many of them had no connec 
tion with it, disavowed it, and entertained sentiments as to the aw 
of the sword which must have led them to condemn the proceedings 
of these wild enthusiasts. The fury of the government was, how- 
ever, extended against all the Anabaptists. In apprehending, coo 
demning, and putting them to death, hardly any distinction was 
made between those who approved, or ware guilty of the disomders 
now referred to, and the innocent and well-disposed. Ifa man ora 
woman had beon rebaptized, for thia alone they were put to death, 
the man being beheaded or burned, and the woman burned or buried 
alive! Hundreds and thousands of Anabaptista, both male and 
female, who had no concern in any outbreak against the state, who 
held no principles leading to insubordination or rebellion, whore 
lives wore irroproachable, who were possessed of sincere and fervent 
piety, were, for thoir attachment to the doctrines of the gospel, mt 
well as for their boliof in their peculiar principles, subjected to the 
most excruciating tortures, and to the most agonizing of deaths. 

Daring the course of his reign, Charles V. had snerifieed in the 
Netherlands, for their religious sentiments, about 100,000 of bis ab 
jects, who perished by the hands of the executioner ;* and yet aller 
this great slaughter, the suppression of heresy in these province 
seemed as far distant and as difficult as ever, 

‘When, in the month of October, 1555, Charlea divested himself of 
his imperial and royal dignities, resigning the Low Countries, Spain, 
and the Indies, to his son Philip, but the imperial crown of Ger 
many to his own brother Ferdinand, this brought no mitigstion 
to the persecution of the Reformers in the Netherlands While in 
the monastery of St. Justus, into which he entered on February 24, 
1557, and where he purposed to spend the remainder of bis days, be 


1 Brandt's Hist, of the Reforeaton fn he Toy sei 
* Grotins's Annal, Hb, in ps 














Laid, when, alas! too late, to have seen the folly of compul- 
terference with mens’ consciences in matters of religion. 
‘a mechanical genius, he sometimes amused himself in this 
by constructing works of mechanism, as clocks and watches; 
ling himself unable, by all his ingenuity, to bring any two of 
struments to go exactly alike, the thought struck him that it 
| less impossible to make men think precisely in the same 
the profound and mysterious questions of religion, and he 
ot help feeling astonishment and regret that he should have 
bd so much effort, and shed so much blood, in the vain at- 
achieve a result #0 impracticable. But the just and tole- 
wtimenta awakened by his clocks and watches, made no lasting 
fiom on his mind. He had surrendered himself entirely into 
ds of his ghostly confessor, who, by the fears of purgatory, 
{hopes of heaven, as by the wand of  conjurer, succeeded in 
them. Twelve days before his death he added a codicil to 
|, in which he “begs and commands” his son to inflict signal 
‘ere punishment on heretics without exception, and without 
to the prayers or to the rank of the persons. “It is danger- 
ys he, “to dispute with heretics, T always refused to angue 
(om, and referred them to my theologians ; alleging with trath 
fp ignorance, for I had scarcely begun to read a grammar 
‘was called to the government of great nations”' Thus does 
(pervert the moral sense, and thus do men become hardened 
iliarity with cruelty. So far from expressing or feeling com- 
wm for the crueltics he had committed in the Netherlands, 
4, with his dying breath, recommends his son Philip to re- 
he sume black, bloody, and revolting scenes. 

& his severe, gloomy, bigoted temper,* Philip was abundantly 
re ae ee Meek te see MY yn 
pao a loony and stolid teraper, that when his 
(008 ocession made his eutry into Antwerp, and was received with great re- 


[honour by the wingisteates and all the people, Philip beheld it all unexcited, 
(owt eve saving his Lonnet, which +0 provoked the emperor that he publicly 
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disposed to act upon his father’s dying advice in reference to reli- 
gion. He issued new placards agnint heresy in the Netherlands, re 
newing, confirming, and converting into perpetual edicta those of his 
father, and adopting more stringent measures for the diseovery, pam 
ishment, and suppression of herutics. The more effectually to supprest 
them, he dotermined to establish the Spanish Inquisition, in ite most 
horrible form, in that country. Into the details of the mensures he 
adopted, and the cruelties he perpetrated, we cannot here enter. Bat 
he proved himself a greater persecutor than his father, When, in 
1559, on his resolving to leave the Netherlands for Spain, among 
other reasons to check the growth of heresy which had taken root aud 
was springing up in the Spanish soil, he committed the government of 
the Netherlands, during his absence, to his ilogitimate sister, Mar 
garet of Austria, wife of Octavio Farnese, Duke of Parma, he atrietly 
charged her and the privy council to put in execution all the ple 
cands or decrees emitted both by his futher and by himself He ale 
poronally recommended to the great council, and to the states ia 
Flanders, the extirpation of heresy ;' and he despatehed letters to all 
the stadtholders and governors of provinces, commanding them mit | 
to admit any excuses tending to exempt men from the rigour of the 
placards, of which he had not constituted them judges in order to ex 
plain or moderate them, but punctually and literally to pat them 5 
execution; declaring farther, that coolness or remisiness in this matte 
would expose them to suspicion, and render them linble to be proseedal 
gave hin a box on the ear, saying, “Did Vives * tench you these manners * On iit 
Account he never gained the popularity of his father ia the Netherlands, Whilebe 
revided in that country, during the commencement of his goveenment, "there sppeurel” 
says Maurier, “such a vast difference between the father and the woe, that all the peo: 
and particularly the nobility, conceived as much aversion anit conternpt fe the ane. 
they had Jove and sdoration for the other, The emperor was good-natured, eay 
‘access, treated all sorts of nations familiarly, and talked to them im their ows lagen 
which won him an uoiverssl respect and veneration, King Philip rarely appeami® | 
public, wore his clothes always ia the Spanish fashion, talked little, and only: | 
which procured him the general hatred of the nobility mud the people of the! i 


landda"— Lines of the Princes of Orange, p. 13. 
* Le Clerc, Histoire des Provinces Unies, tom. i p. 4. 


* Jolannes Ludovicus Vires, « learned scholar of Rrasnus', eho hal sen Iii prreelet 
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# beembarked for Spain he ordered the Prince of Orange, 
d appointed stadtholder of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, 
ath certain honourable persona suspected of heresy, orders 
prines evaded by giving private warning to the parties. 
(he often wrote to the governess, enjoining her to extirpate 
‘wing her how to discover heretics, and how to worry them 
rered; sending her lists of their names, with such infor- 
corning their residence, condition in lif, age, personal 
onnd other circumstances ax might assist in their detwc- 
prehension.’ And when the Count of Egmont, whom he 
ted stadtholder of Flanders and Artois, went to Spain as 
er from the council of state to represent to the king the 
(affairs in the Netherlands, Philip's answer to him, which 
‘ed by the Spanish divines, was, “that he would rather 
ed thousand deaths than consent to the least change in 
‘at he by no means intended to suspend the prosecution 
which his duty to God and the commonwealth impsra- 
ded; that he would rather have a new and more ade- 
himoent substituted for the old and usual method, so as the 
sally to curb their insolence, and pluck up the tares even. 
4s" and he suggested to the count whether private execu- 
not be preferable to public, as that would take away the 
heretics fancied themselves to acquire by dying publicly 
' 
ting their bloody sentences, the government met with 
nereasing opposition from the people, who openly ex- 
ir sympathy for the sufferers, comforted them aa they 
tth and bound to the stake, joined them in singing psalms 
est pitch of their voices, and in such numbers as rendered 
‘approhond them. At last the feolings of opposition. be- 
ense that whole communities, rising in tumult, attempted 
{Hello Belgice, tom. i, lid, ix., pp, 102, 103. ‘This historian states that 








jossession more than « hundred of these letters, written either in Philip's 
‘the hand of hia secretary. 
ke this pp. LOA 
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in several places to force the condemned out of the hands of the exe 
eutioner—in which they sucoseded in various instances—broke open 
the prisons, and relieved such as wore in confinement for religion. To 
avoid the concourse of the people and the danger of a tumult, some 
were executed early in the morning; and at length the inquaiter, 
not daring any longer to bring forth heretics to public execution, 
despatched them privately, as the king had ordered, which they 
commonly did by binding their victim neck and heels, and then 
throwing him into a tub of water, where he was left to lie till he was 
dead. No sooner was it known that the martyrs were thus privately 
made away with in prisons, than increased endeavours were every~ 
where made to liberate the imprisoned. 

Even many of the citizens, gentry, and nobility, who had mo design 
of altering or renouncing the established Roman Catholic religion, 
abhorred the cruelties committed, trembled at the name of the in- 
quisition, and strenuously opposed its introdaction. “There can be 
no viler slavery," said some, “than to lead a trembling life in the 
midat of spies and informers, who register every word, action, look, 
and even every thought, which thoy pretend to read from the look, 
upon which they put the yery worst construction” At the dow 
of the year 1565 a number of the chief nobility entered into a cou 
foderacy for opposing the establishment of the inquisition and the 
placards relating thereto; and on the 3d of April the following yes, 
300 noblemen and gentlemen! having assembled in the Hotel de 
Culembury, at Brussels, proceeded to the palace, marching two by 
two, to present a petition to the governess, beseeching her to puts 
stop to these persecuting measures, which threatened to issue in ridt, 
inaurrection, bloodshed, and the ruin of their country. On this 
occasion the Count of Barlemont, it is related, seeing them comiag | 
in such numbers into court that the governess was alarmed, mid 
to her, “Madam, why are you afraid of these Queues?” a Preach 
word, which signifies vagabonda or beggara* Henes the name 


| Bean's Hist. of Reformation, &e, vol. i, p. 165. Maurier says 400, 
* According to others he exclaimed, "See what « brave company of (urna er 

















aa applied to them, just aa the French Reformers obtained 
pame of Huguenots. But the confederates, so far from feeling 
be a term of reproach, gloried in it asa badge of honour, 
{It is no shame to be beggars for our country’s good.” At 
the tonst by which they pledged mutual fidelity in the cause 
in was, “ Vive les Gueux,” “ Live the Gueuses” They dressed 
fes and their familics in the beggars’ costume of gray cloth. 
(re medals upon their necks, made at first of wax and wood, 
tds of gold and silver, on one side of which was engraved the 
auge, on the other, two right hands joined together, holding 
them a beggar’s wallet, with the following motto, in which, 
tuggling for liberty, they emphatically testified their loyalty 
sovereign, * Pideles au roi, jusques a la Besace," “ Faithful to 
} even to the wallet." Some fastened on their breasts, or hung 
sir caps, a small beggar’s wooden dish or bowl, on which was 
4 in silver “ Vive le Gueur ;" and the greatest lords embroi- 
| their footmen’s liveries dishes, bottles, and beggars’ wal- 


he power and ruthlessness of the oppressor wore too great for 
(monstrations in behalf of toleration and freedom to be suc- 

‘To crush the spirit of reform and of liberty, Philip de- 
Linto the Netherlands Ferdinando Alvarez, Duke of Alva— 
fer Philip's own heart, cruel, inexorable, and, from the time 
‘es V., accounted by the Netherlanders their implacable 
owith an army consisting of between 8000 and 9000 foot, and 
tee, being the best of the Spanish and Italian soldiers, not 
‘omitting to him the supreme command of the forces, but 
‘ug him to take cognizance of all causes in religion, and in- 
him with fall power to pardon or to punish The direction 
‘Beeamse he saw & great many in the company,” says Maurier, * not #0 rich 
‘he told the governess, by way of contempt, that they were w troop of beggars, 
Po or have any regant to them." —Liver of the 


Serve candi‘ of the evreatio be, vol i, p. 167. —Strala, 
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who had embraced the reformed religion, but of those who were 
guilty in neither of these respects, on some slender pretext, as, for 
ample, their having been seen once or twice at a conventicle, to 
which they had been led from mere curiosity. 

The numbers who conaulted their safety by flight, carrying with 
them their goods, their skill, and enterprise to foreign lands, now 
daily incressed. The duke had not been long in the country when 
those who had left it since hia arrival, or shortly before, amounted 
teabove 100,000, and many more were flying into oxile every day." 

‘The Duchess of Parma, who was dissatisfied from the first with 
the amount of power committed to Alva, finding hersolf less taken 
notice of than before, and foreseeing the troubles which these 
severities were likely to occasion, implored the king so earnestly to 
be relewed from the office of governess, that her resignation was at 
bat accepted, and leaving the Netherlands she returned to Italy. 
Alva wnoceeded her as governor, 

Philip was recommended by some of his councillors to exercise 

moderation towards his subjects in the Netherlands; but 
Vargns and his assessors strenuously opposed all such recommenda- 
tens, und to enlist the avarice of the monarch on the side of seve- 
rity, persuaded him that they had discovered a second Indies in the 
forfeiture of so many excellent estates, Independently of pecuniary 
considerations, Philip, as wo have said before, was sufficiently dis- 
posed, from his natural cruclty and bigotry, to adopt the severest 
measures; and having consulted the Spanish Inquisition, he was 
confirmed in this course by that body, whose judgment, dated 


1 Biraadt’s Hist, of the Reformation, &e., vol. i.. p. 277. ‘The greater portion of this 
sumernue body of fugitives "took refuge in England, and settled about the towns of 
Norwich, Sandwich, Maidstone, and Hampton, whore, protected and permitted the free 
arcion of their religion by the wise policy of the queen, they eatablished factories, 
ead jnstructed the natives in the art of making baiae, serge, aud other articles of woollen 
‘wawuthcture."—Daview's History of Holland, vol. i, p. S67. The same author adds in 
‘a foot-note, * We are told by the Duke de Sully, that nt the time of his visit to Eog- 
‘lend (1005), two-thirds of the inhabitants of Canterbury were Netherland refugees ; 
‘avircumatance which, be says, accounted for the superior civiliestion and politeness he 
temarhed in that eity—Torn. fv, lib, xix, p. 217." 
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gods, there was no end.” By the council of blood it was accounted 
of no moment whether the evidence against the pannel was adequate 
ee not. He was condemned to the flames, to the gallows, or to the 
wont, though nothing like proof of having violated the laws had 
been established against him. Ono of the membora of the council, 
James Hessels, a Fleming, was wont to sleep at the trial of the 
Prisoners, expecially after dinner, and on being awakened at the 
dose of the trial, when it came to hia turn to give hia vote, rubbing 
Ma eyes, he cried out, half asloep half awake, ad patibulum, ad 
patibule:—"to the gallows, to the gallows}? though he had heard 
Mile or nothing of the case.'' The eame thirst for blood, and the 
fame unprinciplod recklessness in indiscriminately sentencing their 
‘rictines to death, characterized the ruling members of this bloody 
(eibunal. Nor did they shrink from imbruing their hands in the 
Mood of the noblest in the land—Alva having laid it down as a 
principle that “one salmon’s hesd is worth a thousand frogs” In 
Jane, 1568, about twenty-one of the nobility (some of whom were 
Boman Catholics, others Protestants), including the Counts of Egmont 
and Horn, two noblemen greatly beloved by the people, and whose 
services, both to Philip and to his father could not save them, were, 
bby the sentence of this bloody council, beheaded, at Brussels amidst 
the horror and suppressed indignation of the spectators. Such were 
the shocking barbarity and tyranny of the men who carried all in 
the council, that the greater number of the members, who were 
Plomings, having some sparks of humanity left unextinguished in 
their bosoms, ashamed and horrified, absented themselves during 
the greater part of the proceedings, and at length left the whole 
guthority in the hands of three Spaniards, Vargas, Louis del Rio, » 
Spaniish priest, and In Torro, their sccretary.? 

1 Hessels, by & merited retribution, ultimately suffered the same fate which, with 
och cold-blooded diacezard to evidence, ho bad awanied to others. He “was hanged 
rpon a tree, without any form of justice oF process, by the gorernors of Ghovt, Imbise 
sed Kihowe, whom he hed often threatened, by his gray beard, to hang.”—Maurier’s 


Lees of the Princes of Orange, p. 2. 
4 Le Chere, tow. i. p. 14. 
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Being in want of money to carry on this oxecrable tyrant 
resolved to impose upon the Netherlands exorbitant taxes, a1 
make them pay the expenses of keeping them in slavery. 
were a general tax, first of the 100th penny of every man's 
be paid immediately, and then the twentieth penny of imm 
property, and the tenth penny upon the sale of all moveab 
as often as sold. From these sources, as from inexhaustible 
Alva anticipated an immense revenue, boasting that he wo 
stream of gold, reaching from the Netherlands to Spain, 
as his arm.' To these ruinous taxes the opposition made 
people was 0 strong, that their imposition was delayed for ts 
when he revived his demand of the twentieth and tenth pen: 
ordained, without the consent of the states—without ha 
consulted them—that these taxes, with some modifications, 
be raised by placard, The Notherlanders had hitherto 
tyranny with comparative submission! thongh the miseries 
wronght language is unequal to express; but this attack upo 
purses exhausted the measure of their patienos, and was met 
strenuous resistance. The burghers of Brassels, upon whom 
‘attempted to levy the new taxes, shut up their shops and 
houses, declaring that they had no goods to sell, and eon 
ought to pay no taxes. But he was not thus to bs defeated 
object. Roused to fury by resistance, he prepared to exnet 
by military force; but while he was jost on the eve of ha 
some of the principal citizens at their own doors and d 
terrify the rest into submission, the news of the taking of 
by the Gueux, and of an expected sudden revolt of the prov! 
Holland reached him. These disasters, which he had motan 
‘filled his hands with new work, and, dispensing for the 
his taxes and executions, he bent his enengies to the Au 
these other revolutionary movements. 

+ Maueier, p. 30.—Brands, vol. i, p. 278, 

{The quirt and patient eroper ofthe people of Helland an 


Alva sith 40 sovercign @ contempt for them, that he was sceatemed | 
smother them io their own butter."—Daview's Hint, of Holland, » 
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Asif he would compete for the palm of ferocious butchery with 
the most sanguinary characters recorded in history, Alva was wont 
to boast, after he left the Netherlands, that during the few years 
that he had governed that country, namely, from the close of August, 
lue7, to the beginning of December, 1573, he had caused 18,000 
lerutics and rebels to pass through tho hands of the executioner, 
‘without Including thoee who had lost their lives in the war, Yot 
Meright-hand man, Vargas, would at the axme time affirm that the 
Tow Countries were lost by foolish compassion." 

Soch were the tyranny and oppression to which the Netherland 
Jeevinces were subjected on nccount of the Reformation during the 
period embraced in the sketches of the first five female martyrs 
foduded in this portion of our work; and these martyrs are the re- 
Preentatives of thousands, and tens of thousands of female worthies, 
who suffered imprisonment, banishment, or death, for the trath in 
the Netherlands, 

‘The sketches of the lat two Indies, who were the wives of William, 
Prince of Orange, introduce us to a scene in the history of the 
Netherlands which somewhat relieves the feelings of desolation 
tperienced in contemplating the preceding unmitigated persecution, 
tamely, the efforts of that prince, by an appeal to arma, to deliver 
hie country from this terriblo oppression, and the success which, to 
Sgreat extent, attended these efforts; though it is painful to find 
that so disinterested a patriot at Inat fell by the hands of an 

On the 19th of December, 1567, while the prince was in Germany, 
hithor, as wo have sen before, he had retired previously to Alva’s 
arrival in the Netherlands, he wns, by Alva’s orders, publicly cited 
appear before the council of blood within six weeks, in violation 
his rights and privileges; for, being a knight of the golden fleece, 
he could only be tried by the king, assisted by his peers and knights 
Alva, at the sane time, apprehended Philip William, Count of Buren, 
the prince's eldest son, a youth of about thirteen years of ago, who 


+ Maurier, p 44.—Beandt, vol. i, p. 26, 

















tion of his country under the iron rule of Alva, 

Prince to hazard all to deliver his country from intolerable 
‘This resolve proved fatal to the interests of Philip in the 
lands. The prince was, indeed, the only one of the nobility 
of Swming and maintaining a party. Of profound d 


wl —De Beilo Belgica, torn. i, Vib. kia p. 87. 
* Maurier, pp. 12, 23 —" Ho talbed little," says Marien, "thor ht 
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and when answered, “ No,” he replied, “if Ae is not in the net, Alva 
bas canght nothing”' 
By the representations of the prince, the German Protestant 

princes were so far moved as to connive at his raising troops in 
their dominions, and even to lend him money. His brother, Count 
John of Nassau, supplied him with a large sum, and the Netherland 
refugees at London, Emden, Cleves, and other places, made contribu- 
thems, while the prince himself sold all his jewels, plate, and furni- 
tere, to enable him to raise troops. His earliest efforts were unsuc- 
easfal; bat, undiscouraged by defeat, and rendered more determined 
from the Duke of Aiva's having declared him to be banished on pain 
of death, and all his estates within the dominions of Spain forfeited, 
‘be watched for a concurrence of more propitious circumstances, which 
at lant he found from Alva's continued cruelties, and especially from 
his exorbitant taxes, which made the Spanish government univer- 
milly hated in the Notherlands by all ordors and creeds, Romaniats 
‘= well ax Protestants, and, driving them to desperation, made them 
realy to receive with open arms a prince so greatly beloved and 
trusted. By the states of Holland, which met at Dort on the 15th 
‘of Jaly, 1569, though he was then in Germany, he was declared the 
tawfal stadtholder of the king; and in August, 1569, he came into 
the Netherlands with an army from Germany. The insurrection 
under him becoming daily more formidable, Philip at length began 
to dread the total defection of these provinces, and recalled Alva 

from the government, appointing, as his successor, Don Lewis de 

Requesens, governor of Castile, a man of a less violent and «ngul- 

tary temper. Requezens entered Brussels on the 17th of November, 

1673, and on the Ist of December Alva surrendered to him the 

whole government, civil and military, departing the following day 

for Spain, accompanied by his son, Don Frederick, and Vargas. 

The appointment of the new governor did not, however, promise to 

‘onterestion with pervons of all ranks, even with the humblest, obserring to some of 

‘iv friends, who thought this condescension a lessening of his dignity, "that what was 

‘Pieed by a little complainance was bought at a very cary rate."—Moaurier, pp. 114, 115. 
§ Rreda, De Betio Belyice, tom.i, lib. vi, p. 216, 
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the Netherlanders the seeurity and liberty which they dem 
and the Prince of 
His resources were vastly inferior to those of Spain; but 











might of that kingdom, and laid the foundations of a free am 
testant commonwealth—the United Provinces, which cover 
ocean with its fleets, and surpassed all Europe in naval power 
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WENDELMUTA KLAAS, 


A WIDOW OF MONICRENDAM. 









A@]AVING issued his persecuting placards, Charles 
PS) V.as we have seen in the Introduction, wax not 
long in finding victims on whom to execute 
them ; and among the first who fell a sacrifice 
sf in the Netherlands, on account of their stead- 
e7s- fastness to the reformed principles, after these 
placards were issued, was Wenpetaura Kiaas, 
Re a widow of Monickendam, in North Holland. 
EXs.ciaeé Her reformed sentiments becoming known, 
‘apprebended in the year 1527, and imprisoned in the caatle 
mien. On the 15th of November that year she waa con- 
from that castle to the Hague. On the 18th she was brought 
Count Van Hoogstraten, stadtholder of Holland, and the 
yaneil, by whom abe was closely examined. ‘Transubstantia- 
‘ayers to saints, auricular confession, and other Popish doc- 
upplied ample materials for questions; to all which she gave 
(nd judicious answers. The following is a specimen of the 
gatories pat to her, and of the answers she returned ;— 
eil—*Tf you are not free in answering us, and unlees you 
te your errors, # dreadful death awaits you." 
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Wendelmuta.—* If the power is given you from above, I am pre 
pared to suffer.” 

Coun—* You do not foar death bocanse you have not tasted it" 

Wend—* That is true, neither shall I ever taste it, for Christ 
hath said, ‘If any man keep my sayings, he shall never see death!” 

Coun.—* What is your belief as to the sacrament of the masa 

Wend—* 1 believe it to be nothing bat a piece of dough; and 
whereas you hold it to be « God, I say that it is your devil.” 

Coun.—""What do you think as to the ssints, thelr pictures and 


images ?” 
Wend.—* I know no other mediator than Jesus Christ." 
Coun—* You must die if you hold to this. . . Will you haves 


confessor or not!" 

Wend.—“T have confessed all my sins to Christ, my Lord, who 
taketh away all sina; but if Chave offended anyone, I heartily ask 
of him forgiveness” 

Cown.—" Who has taught you this opinion? and how have you 
come by it?” : 

Wend.—-“'The Lord, who calls all men to him: I am one of his 
sheep, therefore I hear his voice,” 

Coun.—* Are you alone then called?” 

Wend,—“Ob no! for the Lord calls to him all that are heavy 
Indon.” 

After many othor questions of a similar kind were put to her, to 
which she gave corresponding answora, she was led back to hor | 
prison. On the two following days, the last of which was the day 
of her execution, many persons—monks, priests, women, and her 
nearest relatives —eame to visit her, with the view of inducing 
her to save her life by abandoning her faith; but she resisted all 
their entreaties, refusing to purchase life on such dishonourable 
terms. Among her visitors was » noble matron, who, in eondoling 
with her, advised hor, as the line of policy best befitting the times, 
to keep her opinions to herself; “Dear mother, can you not think 
as you please, and be silent; so that you should not die?" Al)” 
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aid this magnanimous martyr, “you know not what you say. It 
ie written, ‘With the heart we believe to righteousness, with the 
league we confess to salvation.” I cannot be silent, dear sister. I 
manot be silent; I am commanded and constrained to speak out by 
Him who bath eid, ‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
ll T confess also before my Father which is in heaven. But who- 
toever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Pether which is in heaven'” (Matt. x. 33). “I am afraid, then,” 
tejoined the Indy, “that they will put you to death.” “Whether, 
(merrow, they burn me or put me into sack and drown me,” 
mplied Wendelmuta, “that to me is a matter of indifference. If 
toch be the Lord's appointment, it must come to pasa; not otber- 
vise, It is my purpose to cloavo to the Lord.” 

‘Two Dominican friars, the one as father confessor, the other as an 





‘Weesdleeels Khas and the Deninions Pome, 


invtructor, came also to her cell, to persuade her, if possible, to relin- 
(ish her heretical opinions, and obtain absolution. These men, it 
is evideat, were grossly ignorant, unable to aay anything in vindi- 
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cation of their church, and they did not even attempt to enter the 
lists in argument with her, The Inst-mentioned friar, placing a 
crucifix before her, aaid, * See, here is the Lord your God." “That 
is not my God," she calmly but boldly answered. “Tt is another 
cross by which I am redeemed. That is a wooden god; throw him 
into the fire, and warm yourselves by him" ‘The other friar asked 
whether on the morning of her death she would receive the ser- 
ment of the mass, which he would readily administer to her. She 
rejected the proferred service, demanding, “What God would yo 
give me; one that is perishable, that is bought for a farthing!” 
And the priest having expressed to her the joy he felt in having 
that day celebrated mass, she told him that he had crucified-the 
Son of God afresh. “ Methinks you are beside yourself,” maid the 
friar uncourteously, and then he put to her the question, “ What do 
you think of the holy unction?” “Oil is good in a salad, or to 
emear your shoes with,” was her reply. Thus fruitless were the 
attempts made to bring her to retract her sentiments, She dreaded 
acting contrary to her convictions of truth and duty more than 
agony of body and death. 

‘On the 20th of November, the last day of her life, she was brongbt 
into court for trial. While she was entering tbe hall, the monk 
formerly sent to her prison to instruct her, advanced townnls ben, 
and holding forth a crucifix, called upon her to recant, before the 
sentence should be pronounced. Turning away from the erucifix, 
sho said, “1 cleave to my Lord and my Ged. Neither death nor 
life shall separate me from him." ‘The trial proceeded, ‘To convict 
her of heresy a shorter process than the examination of witneset 
was deemed sufficient, .A few questions were put to her, and thes, 
in the estimation of her judges, being unsatisfactorily answered, the 
Dean of Maeldwyk, sub-commissary and inquisitor, read her set 
tence in Latin from a paper, and then repeated it in Dutch, pro 
nouucing her guilty of holding a false faith respecting the ssorumnert 
of the altar, and of obstinately continuing in the same, and deliver 
ing her over to the secular arm, or to the civil authorities, beseeching 
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them to treat her with clemency, not to break a bone of her body, 
wor to shed her blood, “This the inquisitors did,” says Dr. M'Crio, 
“to escape falling under the consure of irregularity, which the 
canons of the church had denounced against ecclesiastics who should 
be socessory to the inflicting of any bodily injury. Yet they not 
caly knew what would be the consequence of this act, but had taken 
‘aii the precautions necessary for securing it."! Having pronounced 
this sentence, the dean, with two other ecclesiastics, who had sat 
‘with him on the bench, withdrew from the council. The chancellor, 
‘then, upon the ground that she was an obstinate heretic, condemned 
her to be burned at the stake, and declared all her goods to be con- 
fiecated. On hearing her doom, she thus addressed the judges, “If 
Jour proceedings are now closed, I pray all of you to forgive mo if I 
have injured or provoked any of you.” This at least is an evidence 
of the peaceful inoffensive spirit of this woman. Wherein she had 
‘wronged them it is not easy to see. Instead of asking forgiveness 
for any injury which she had done to them, she had rather a right 
tocomplain of the injustice and inhumanity of their treatment of 
her. The monk who had been ¢o assiduous in his efforts for her 
conversion redoubled them after her condemnation, but with as 
little success as before. 

She was immediately conducted from the council hall to the place 
‘of execution, to undergo the fatal sentence. While she was leaving 
the hall, the monk exhorted her to call upon “our dear Indy," the 
Virgin Mary, to pray for her. “Our lady,” said she, “is happy in 
repose with God.” “Call upon her,” repeated the monk eagerly. “We 
have Christ,” rejoined Wendelmuta, “who sits at the right hand of 
the Father, ho intercedes for ux” As ahe approached the scaffold, 
the monk, holding the crucifix before her, as he had frequently done 
‘before, importuned her, but agnin in vain, to look once on her Lord 
who died for her. “Do you not fear the ordeal you must suffer in 
the fire! be demanded. “I do not," she answered, “for I know how 
Istand with my God.” 

1 History of the Reformation ix Spain, p. 27%. 
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Having reached the seaffold, a Christion friend standing by 
called out to her to turn to the people, and entreat them to forgive 
her if in anything she had offended them. This ahe at once did in 
the frankestand most cordial manner. The monk again presented 
to her the crucifix, which she pushed aside with her hand, and turn- 
ing away, aaid, annoyed by his harassing solicitations, “Why do you 
tempt me? The Lord, my God, is in heaven above.” Still he con- 
tinued urging her to recant with such persistency a3 was offensive 
even to the executioner, who advised hor to abide by God, and not 
to suffer herself to be drawn away from him. Meanwhile she took 
her place at the stake at which she was to be burned, and was 
unmoved at the sight of the fire The executioner having made 
ready the cords to strangle her, she took off her nockerehief or 
scarf; and when the cord was fastened around her neck, she was 
agnin assailed by the monk, who to the last moment of her life 
evinced extreme solicitude for her conversion; whether from a #in- 
cero though blinded concern for her welfare, or from an officioes 
impertinent disposition, it is not enay to determine. “My good 
Wendolmuta,” said he, “do you wish to dic as a Christian! Do you 
renounce all heresy?” “Yes I do," sho replicd. “That is right,” 
continued the monk. “Are you likewise sorry that you have erred (" 
“T erred formerly,” she cried out, “for that I am sorry; but this it 
no error, it is the right way; I cleave to God.” These were the last 
words she spoke. As soon a she had uttered them the executioner 
procecded to strangle her; on feeling which ehe closed her eyes, as 
if about to fall asleep, and life became extinct without a struggle, 
before the flames had seized upon her to consume her, 

». 56.—Foe's Acts and Afon., vol iv..p. 377 —Beaght'e Marte 
logy of the Bapt i, pp.40-44, Tn this nae work he is namie " Weynkem Clee” 
‘Thoogh included among the martyrs of the Baptists, it erin | 


longed to that eect, She was not accused of avy heterodox opinions about 
which ahe probably would have been bad she denied the validity of infant ba 
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LYSKEN DIRKS, 


WIFR OY JERONIMUS SEGERSON. 







'SKEN DIRKS belonged to the body of the Ana- 
baptists, who form so lange a proportion of the vaat 
c= compen that were alain in the Netherlands for the 
(© Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

The fate of tho Anabaptists was poculiarly hard, 
ot only wero they treated with unusual severity by the govern- 
tat, but strong prejudices and antipathies were entertained by 
@ other Reformers against them, not merely agninst the cdl 
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called by that name, which, under the influence of a fanatical enthn- 
siasm, dishonoured and injured the Reformation by their extrava- 
gance and insubordination to civil authority, but against those Ana- 
buptiats who had no share in these exceases, who condemned them, 
who were as sincere in their loyalty as they were fervent in their 
piety. These prejudices and antipathies, perpetuated in & great mea 
aure through ignorance and misrepresentation, have been trans 
mitted to our own time. Even the best of the Anabaptists of that 
period are still very generally regarded as a moody, whimeleal sort 
of beings, who, setting sober jadgment aside, were actuated by mare 
fantastical feeling, and who are rather to be contrasted than eom- 
pared or equalled with the martyrs of the Lutheran and reformed — 
churches, as if there was an entire opposition in all material pointe 
between the two parties, An impartial investigation into their bis 
tory—in conducting which we ought not to trust implicity to the 
statements of their opponents—will teach us to discriminate, The 
Anabaptist martyrs were in error, as we believe, in denying the 
validity of infant baptism, and were mistaken on some other que 
tions;' but they held the great fundamental articles of Christian 
truth, particularly the doctrine of justification exclusively thromgh 
faith in the blood of Christ, and they displayed under their eaffer 
ings much of the spirit of Christ. How scriptural, devout, edifying, | 
and consolatory, were the sentiments they expressed in their letters 
written from their prisons to their Christian friends! How fervent | 
) One of the other tenets maintained by them war, that while Christ was bors of 
the Virgin Mary, he did not derive his human body from her Sesh, it being formel 
in her womb by the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit. But the Seriptur 
Dresicly say that Christ was “the seed of the woman (Gen, iii. 15); that be war: 
ceived in the womb of the Virgin, and was the fruit of her worl” 
chat he was “ made of the seed of David according to the fleah™ (Rows, i. 3); 
he was “made of » woman" (Gal. iv. 4). See also Heb. ii, 14,16, 17. The 


‘ment of the Auubaptists, that the Virgin being a sinful woman, nothing bat an 
being could proceed from her flesh, wtiereas Christ was perfectly pune 










tyrology of the Baptists, vol. i, p. 908), evinces » commendable seal foe | 
Christ's bumanity, but the premises do wot warrant the comeuaion, ‘The beast 
‘nature of Christ was formed of the flesh of the Virgin without win, try the m : 
power of the Holy Ghost (Luke i $5). “a 
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erested thelr love to their Christian brethren, whose names 
ies could not extort from them by the most inhuman 
‘How unshrinking their courage, and triumphant their 
eeting the most terrible deaths! No Christian person who, 
judice aside, reads with candonr the trathful and touching 
| of their martyrdom, can hesitate in coming to the con- 
(at many of them, both male and female, ns little deserve 
onched aa misguided visionary zealots, and were governed 
jere « Jove to Christ, and as ardent a love to the truth, 
to the measure of their light, as Luther, Zwingle, and 
hoes names are sanctified and immortalized in the memory 
teh. They were, indeed, almost exclusively confined to the 
‘anks of life, and their names are unknown to fame. But 
leo they made of their lives for God, was not on that ac- 
less precious to Him, nor did that prevent them from 
ded, and we beliove that thousands and tens of thousands 
re included, among that honoured company described in 
ilypee: “And one of the elders answered, eying unto me, 
these which are arrayed in white robes? and whence came 
nd Teaid unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he eaid unto 
(are they which came ont of great tribulation, and have 
(¢ir robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
(is temple; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
¥. vii. 12-17), 

(meter and spirit of the excellent woman of whose suffer 
tartyrdom we are now to lay before the reader a brief ac- 
da fair representation of the character and spirit generally 
lligned body of martyrs with whom she was associated in 
tal fellowship, 

fever other means Lysken was brought to the knowledge 


pht's Martyrology of the Baptists, printed for the Hanserd Knollys Society, 
suthority for this sketch. ‘This work contains interesting narratives of 
pious female Anabaptists, who intrepidly suffered death for their principles, 
(a forms of Ueeading, burning, drowning, aud burying alive. 
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of the truth, it is evident, from the memorials left concerning her, 
that the Sacred Scriptures were the chief Being a woman of an 
active and inquiring mind, she eagerly perused them in her sseret 
hours, drinking deep at the great fountain of Divine truth, and 
thereby she discovered that Popery is a system of imposture, and 
the mystery of iniquity, Thia discovery was not inoperative. Too 
many in those times of peraccution, while abhorring the system ef 
Popery, yet joined in its idolatrous and impure worship, from the 
dread of personal danger. But trae to the light which shone apon 
her mind, Lysken having renounced the Popish faith in her heart, 
deserted its worship, and openly professed the doctrines of the Re 
formation, undaunted by the persecution which awaited all who 
avowed or were suspected of a leaning to these doctrines. 

She was married, probably in the year 1549 or 1550, to Jerouimus 
Segerson, an intelligent young man of high Christian character, and 
also a convert to the reformed and Anabaptist principles ‘They 
wore united before the church at Antwerp, of which they were mem- 
bers, the Anabaptista refusing to have this rite performed by the 
Popish clergy; “which was made a matter of reproach and mccmat- 
tion by their cnemios, as if they encouraged and practised lice 
tiousness,”" 

Having both attached themselves to the Reformation and to te 
Anabaptists, they were surrounded by the snares of death; and in 
entering into wedlock, they could hardly havo been without somé 
presentiments that they might be called, as thousands in their’native 
country had been called before them, to die as martyra—to seal their 
faith with their blood. That they had such forebodings appears from 
one of Segerson’s letters, written to his brethren and sisters in the 
church, after bis imprisonment, “This is the hour,” says he, =r 
garding which I so long besought the Lord, knowing myself to be 
unworthy to suffer for his name's sake”* To human natare this 


+» When mnrriage became a civil act in the Netherlands, im 1574 amd D580, che 
Baptists ceased to marry in their assemblies, and resorted to the civil eatboritien” = 
Braght's Martyrology of the Baptists, note by editor, vol i, p. STA 

2 Bmght’s Martyrology of the Baptiats, vo. iy p08. 
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vas doubtless an appalling prospect, and that, as they looked it in 
the thee, a feeling of withering desolation should sometimes pass 
over their spirits, is what might be expected. But it does not seem 
to have abated for a single moment their devotion to the cause they 
tad embraced. The great doctrines of the Reformation, and parti- 
ularly the doctrine of salvation through the righteousness of Christ 
alone, whieh had now burst forth upon a darkened world after an 
obscuration of ages, had taken full possession of their understandings 
and their hearts; and thongh they might have many fears, doubts, 
and misgivings, as to their being ablo in their own strength to stand 
the fiery trial, it was their united prayer that God, by his grace, 
‘would enable them to be steadfast to the truth, manera ead might 
sailor from the power and the malice of men. 

Tn 1551, while quietly residing fn Antwerp,' they were both ap- 
peebended and thrown into prison. ‘They were confined in separate 
cells, and never again saw each other in this world. They were, 
however, allowed the use of pen, ink, and paper, and the correspon- 
thence between them when in prison is singularly affecting and beau- 
tiful, The tone pervading it in not that of sullen spirits refusing to 
Field, from stubborn inflexible obstinacy, but that of calm, enlight- 
eed, conscientious minds, determined to be true to God and con- 
science at all hazards, Tonderly loving each other, and recently united 
in marriage, these circumstances naturally attracted them to this 
world, and aggravated the struggle between the dosire to live anil 
the resolution they had formed, from a sense of duty and by the 
grace of God, to surrender their lives rather than deny their Saviour. 
But their faith in Christ and their love to Him triumphed over the 
feelings of natare, and produced devoted unrepining submiation. If 
Jeans laid down his life for us, they reasoned, shall we refuse to lay 
down our lives for Him? ‘They were persuaded that, painful as the 
sacrifice might be to flesh and blood, they would be no losers in the 
od; that death, in whatever way it might befall them, at the stake, 


Antwerp contained at that time a population of 200,000.—Les Dillices des Ps 
Seasams Aches 370, coe ts vpc tet a i 
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in the river, or in the ocean, aa well ax on a bed, would be the pax 
sago to blessdness unspeakable and eternal. His letters to her are 
the most numerous and the longest, and they evince a heart open to 
all the beat feelings of our nature. His whole heart and seal are 
plainly in all he says. There is a touching pathos in his endearoars 
to soothe her under the cruelty and injustice of which she was the 
victim. From these letters she derived great advantage; they sent 
hope and joy into her heart when ready to sink, ani gradually all 
despondency fled. The gloom of a prison was forgotten, it bright 
ened oven into a bower ns he thought of the faithfal promises of 
God's Word, and beheld the fatare gilded with the glories of im: 
mortal life, 
In ono of his lettera to her from prison, Segerson thus begins:— 


“ Pear God always. 
“Tn lonesome cell, guarded and strong, T lie 
Bound by Christ's love, his trath to testify: 
‘Though walls be thick, the door no hand unelose, 
God is my strength, my solace and repose, 


Grace, peace, gladness, joy, and comfort, a firm falth, good cont 
denee, with an ardent love to God, I wish my most beloved wif, 
Lyaken Dirks, whom I married in the presence of God and his bly 
church, and took thus, agreeably to the Lord's command, to be my — 
wife.” After an account of his examination before the margrars ant 
two justices, in the courss of which the mangrave stigmatized his 
wife as being the greatest heretic in the town, he nddrosses Bimself 
to the painful yet grateful task of supporting her faith, patience, and 
fortitude. “My most beloved wift, Lysken, submit yourself to pre 
sent circumstances; be patient in tribulation, and instant in prayer, 
and look nt all times to the precious promises everywhere given i 
if wo continue steadfast tothe end. . . . Fear not the world, fie 
the hairs of your head are all numbered. Men have no power, ot 
cept it be given them from above. Christ said, ‘Fear not them that 
kill the body, but fear him who is able, after he hath killed the bedy, 
to cast the soul into hell; there shall be weeping of eyes, amd guath- 
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pth, and their worm shall not die; they shall rest neither 
night’™ (Matt. x. 28; Luke xiii. 28; Is, Ixvi. 24; and 
1). May the almighty and eternal God so strengthen 
wrt you with his blessed Word, that you may abide faithful 
L Then shall you likewise be found under the altar with 
dear children, where all tears shall bo wiped away from 
+ Thero shall all tribulation have an end. ‘Then shall our 
body be glorified, and fashioned after the likeness of His 
eu shall our weeping be turned into laughter, and our 
to joy. Then shall we who for » short space are despised 
mod, yea, persecuted and cast out, and in great reproach, 
contempt are brought to death for the testimony of Jesus 
ijoy an everlasting triumph, and dwell for ever with the 
feshall be clothed with white robes, as John testifies in 
(tion concerning the souls of them that were alain for the 
God, and for the witness thoy bore (Rev. vi. 9-11). Oh! 
lorious company shall we be, when united with the great 
of which John in his revelation speaks: he ‘saw a great 
) Which mo man could number, of all nations, and kindreda, 
6, and tongues, standing before the throne, and before the 
(thed with white robes, and having palm branches in their 
id thoy cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
fitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb’ (Rev. vii. 9, 10). 
O, my wife, from my inmost heart beloved, I cannot suffi- 
tank the Lord for all the great kindness which he shows to 
He gives me such strength that I cannotexpress it, Ah! 
Lthat the Lord is a faithful helper in time of need, He 
Bot them that put their trust in him. For he that trusteth 
MW shall not be put toshame. He will keep us as the apple 
He will deliver us from all the assaults of the devil, and 
tyranny of this world; yea, he will preserve us, that we 
lescend to hell, provided we faithfully abide by him unto 
‘or Christ saith, ‘He that endureth steadfast unto the end 
aved’ O, my heartily beloved wife, abide faithful to the 
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Lord, even unto death ; for the crown is not at the beginning, sor in 
the middle, but at the end. If you abide faithful to the Lend he 
will not forsake you; he will give you the crown of everlasting life, 
and Iead you into his kingdom; he will crown you with praise and — 
honour; he will wipe away all tears from your eyes.” | 

Tt was a settled plan of the persecators to endesvour, by every 
means, by promises and threatenings, and by such argumentation as 
Popish priesta could employ, to bring the horetics who had falles 
into their hands to recant. Segereon's fidelity was put to this 
trying test. When brought before the margrave and two justices, 
he was strongly pressed to renounce his Protestant and Anabaptist 
heresies, and reconcile himself to the Romish Chureh; and they had 
brought along with them two Dominican friars, to convinee him by 
their arguments. The hope of life was held out to him provided 
he yielded ; otherwise, he must perish at the stake. Withoat hesite- 
tion he thus briefly expressed his unalterable determination mot to 
abandon his faith :—* Though you should set the door of the prison 
open, and should say to me, ‘Go, only ery you are sorry,’ Tsbould 
not stir, because T know I have the truth on my side.”* 

Segerson well knew that eimilar endeavours would be made to 
extort from his wife a recantation; a step which, should she be 
prevailed upon to take, would inevitably destroy the pence of ber 
mind, without, in all probability, saving her life. He, therefore, in 
a subsequent letter to her, thus puts her on her guard :—* Christ 
himself hath warned us that in the last days many false prophets 
and false Christs shall arise, insomuch that, if it were possible, they 
should deceive the very elect, But that is impossible; for the Lord 
upholds them with his strong arm, 80 that the gates of hell cannot 
hurt them. . . . Christ hath warned us also against the doctrine 
of the Pharisees, and of those that coms in sheep's clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves, Marvel not that the ministers of 
Antichrist are transformed as the ministers of God, that they come 
with dissembled sanctity and lying lips; for Satan ean transforsi 

| Braghe's Martyrology of the Baptiste, tol. iy g. 379. 
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himself into an angel of light. . . . I therefore beseech you, my 

dear wife, from the bottom of my heart, seeing we are so faithfully 

warned against the false prophets, who have only the doctrine of 

veck nothing but to rend and destroy our souls; I 

you ones more that you give no heed to them, and have 
‘nothing to do with them.”, 

These precautions and admonitions were very seasonable; for 
attempts were repeatedly made, though without success, to betray 
her into an abjuration of the principles dearest to her heart, 
“Why,” said the monka and persecutors, with sarcastic seers, at 
one time on visiting her, “should you meddle with the Scriptures; 
you had better mind your sewing ?” “Christ commands us to search 
the Scriptures,” she answered, “ and God ia to be obeyed rather than 
man” “Tt seems,” added they, “that you will follow the apostles ; 
what are the signs that you show? They spake with divers tongues 
after they had received the Holy Ghost. Where is the tongue that 
you have received from the Holy Spirit?” But she did not, like 
‘the apostles, profess to work mirncles, and to speak tongues ahe had 
neverlearned. “It is enough for us,” anid she, “that we are become 
believers through their words.” They told her that because she 
‘had not been married by a Popish priest, she was not truly married, 
and that abe had been living in adultery with him whom she called 
ber husband. Bat even by this calumny she was unmoved. “My 
dar husband in the Lord,” said sho in a letter to him, communi- 
eating these facts, “whom I married before God and his poople, but 
with whom they say I have lived in adultery, because T was not 
married in Baal; tho Lord saith, ‘Rejoice, when men shall say all 
manner of evil against you; rejoice, and be excoeding glad, for great 
‘shall be your reward in heaven’” (Matt. v, 12)* In the same letter, 
encouraging both herself and him to sustain their trials with Christian 
patience and fortitude, she says—" Praised be God the Father who 
hath had, and hath shown such love to ua, that he hath given his dear 


1 Braght's Martyrology of the Beptiate, vol. i, pp. 995, 396, 
£ Tibi, vol. i, pps 406, 407. 
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‘Son for us, He will bestow upon us such love, such joy, such wisdom 
and such « steadfast mind through Christ, and by the might of the 
‘Holy Ghost, that we may stand firm against all devouring besste; 
against dragons and serpents, and against all the gates of hell. , . . 
I desire that Christ crucified may be our everlasting joy and strength. 

. . We are now hero in the wilderness among these ravenous beasts 
that spread out their nets daily to take us therein; bat the Lord is 
very mighty, who forsaketh not his own that put their trust in him. 
He preserves them from all evil, yea, as the apple of his eye. Let 
us then be at rest in him, and take up our cross with joy and pa 
tience, and expect, with firm assurance, the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises he has given us, nothing doubting (for ho is faithful that 
hath promised) that we shall be crowned on the hill of Zion, and 
adorned with palma, and follow the Lamb, I pray you, my beloved 
in the Lord, be of good cheer in the Lord, with all dear friends, and 
pray to the Lord for me. Amen."? 

At another time two priests were brought into her cell to make 
renewed attempts to reclaim her to the Romish Church; but ber 
steadfastness remained unshaken, and in Scripture axgumentation 
she proved moro than a match for the priests. The following isa 
report of what was said on both sides — 

Priests — (Speaking in a tone of affected sympathy).—“ We an 
much grieved that you hold such opinions, for we cannot consider it 
to be faith but only opinion, seeing you do not hold what the ebureh 
enjoins,” Here they repudiate the right of private judgmest, 
maintaining that men and women should extinguish the light of 
their own understandings, shut thelr eyes, and believe just what the 
church believes and teaches, whether it be transubstantiation, that 
the earth stands still, and that the sun revolves around it, or any | 
other absurdity. 

Zysken—“1 and my brethren and sistera desire to do and to 
believe only what the trae Church of Christ, guided and governel 
by the Word of God, enjoins, But we will have nothing to do with 

1 Braght's Martyrology of the Baptists, vol.Ay py 405-408 
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‘Baal's temple, or other temples that are made with hands, after the 
doctrines and commandments of men, and not after Christ. Paul 
saith, ‘Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and’ vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
end not after Christ’ (Col. ii. 8). 

| Priest“ We are consecrated and have a divine commission; we 
‘ure the apostles’ mecestors ; we are those who «it in Moses! seat," 

Lytken—* To you belongs the woe recorded in Matthow xxiii. 13, 
“Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
‘the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, 
‘neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.!” 

Priats—“Do you mean to say that he who taught you thee 
‘things is nent of God?” 

” Lgskon—* Yes, indeed ; I know assuredly that he is sent of God.” 

- Priestz—*Do you know what qualifications should belong to a 
wacher!" 

Lyskion— * A teacher should be the husband of one wife, blameless, 
having obedient children, no drunkard, not given to wine, not incon- 
tinent” (1 Tim. iii. 2). In this answer she touched upon some sore 
points, and the priests felt reproved, as appears from their reply. 

Priests —“If we do wrong the consequences will fall upon our 
own hends; but the Lord is merciful.” 

Tyson — ‘Would you sin because of the mercy of the Lord; is it 

pot written that we should not add xin to ain (Eeclua. v. 6), nor take 
encouragement to commit it, because the grace of God abounds 
(Rom. vi. 1). You are ever learning, and yot never able to come to 





the Knowledge of the truth” (2 Tim. ili 7) 


1 








| Priests —“ Christ said to his apostles, ‘It is given unto you'"—and 
we are the waccestors of the apostles—‘ to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of heaven, but to them'—to the people— it is not given,’ 

and to them, therefore, Chriat spake in parables” (Matt. xili. 11). 
| Lyshen.—* Those among the people who rightly understand, and 
who are tanght of God, to them it is now also given to understand 
‘these mysteries ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
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earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
and haat revealed them unto babes. Even #0, Father: fi 
seemed good in thy sight'" (Matt xi95, 26. 
Priests—(Croesing themselves most devoutly, making » lo) 
‘and speaking in a solemn sanctimonious tone)—* You shal 
the trath of what we have now said, when you shall stand 
the judgment-seat.” a2 wre 
Lysken.—* True, indeed ; we shall then know whether it j 
or falschood; and when the Son of Man shall sit in the th 
his glory, we also who have followed Him in the regeneratig 
ait upon thrones, to judge this disobedient and adulterous 
tion” (Matt. xix. 28).! <g~tl 
So far from being overcome, or even moved, by the end 
made to draw her into a recantation, her resolution to peru 
the confession of the faith to the death, became the more oc 
the longer sho lay in prison, ‘The following letter, which, if 
last, was among the lust she wrote to her husband, is a proo! 
and the sentiments expressed in it, ao truly apostolic, ¢ 
honour to her understanding and her heart: 9) 
“The abundant grace of God be ever with us beth: the 
the Son and his inscrutable mercy, and the joy of the Holy | 
with us eternally. Amen. To Him who hath D 
the dead, be glory from everlasting to everlasting. 
“I desire Chriat crucified to be to us both 
guardian of our souls. May he preserve us in all: 
ness, and truth to the end! He will keep us as 
tera, if we maintain our devotedness to him to 
apple of his eye. Let us therefore confide in him, 
forsake us; but will keep us, as he has kept his 
ning of the world, and will not Jet any temptati 
such as ia common to man. 
“The Lord is faithful, saith Paul, who * 
tompted above that we are able, Bleasod bs 
1 Braght’s Martyrotgy of the Baptist, 
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Lord Jesus Christ, who bath counted us worthy to suffer for Hix 
ame, & suffering short and transitory, through the precious pro- 
mises which he hath given us and all who remain steadfast to his 
truth. In a few things we may suffer here, but with many shall 
we be rewarded. 

My dearly beloved husband in the Lord, you have partly passed 
through your trial, wherein you have remaind steadfast, The Lord 
be for ever praised and glorified for hie great merey. I beseech the 
Lond with tears, that he will make me also meet to suffer for his 
pame’s anke; they are all choson sheep that he hath chosen thereto; 
for be hath redeemed them from among men, to be first fruits unto 
Ged. Yea, we know, as Paul mith, ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him; if we be dead with him, we shall also live with him.’ 
‘Therefore lot us not despise the chastening of the Lord; ‘for whom 
heloveth he chastoneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
thnx Paul relates. Horewith I commend yon to the Lord, and 
to the word of his grace and glory, whereby he will glorify us, if we 
remain therein to the end. The grace of the Lord be with ua."* 

Lyaken, when apprehended, had the prospect of becoming, for the 
Grst time, a mother, This made hor sufferings the more severe, and 
naturally strengthened her love of life. The thonght of being torn 
from the lovely babe to which she expected to give birth, and of 
Ieaving it in » world of sorrow and temptation upon the care of 
others, agonized her mind beyond conception. Her husband endea- 
voured to alleviate ber feelings of anguish, of which ho himself par- 
took, arising from this source. In one letter to her he says, “Be 
‘not anxious for our child, for my friends will take care of it; yoa, the 
Lord will watch over it” In another letter to her he says, “I have 
‘committed us both, and our issue into His hands, that he may 
sccomplish His divine will in us.” And in his last letter to her the 
dosing words are, “Iam somewhat sorry that I leave you amongst 
these wolves; but I have commended you and the fruit of our union 
to the Lord, and am fully persuaded that he will preserve you to the 
1 Braght's Martyrology of the Beptists, vol. i, p. 416, 
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end. In this persuasion I rest myself in peace.”* But, strotgly as 
the tie of maternal feeling bound her to life and to the world, ber 
faith in Christ, her love to him, and her hope of the future reward, 
enabled her, though it is not to be supposed without a severe 
struggle, to triumph even over this tie, and made her willing to 
have it broken rather than be unfaithful to Christ. This view ot 
her circumstances the more strongly excites our aympathy, and 
enhances our admiration of her exalted Christian herolem. Tt 
kindlea into deeper intensity our indignation at the cruelty of the 
men who could thus wantonly sport with such = sacred thing at 
maternal affection. And it confirms, what has been before observed, 
that it waa not a dogged obstinacy, nor a stoical earelosiness of her 
fate, which made her steadfast and bold in the confession of her 
faith, but a calm determination to be true to Christ, at whatever 
earthly sacrifices, 

‘Dimes of persecution bind more strongly the ties of affection by 
which the persecuted are linked together. Lywken had many Chrie 
tian frionds in Antwerp who felt for her the deepest Christian sym 
pathy, and who wore anxious to know tho state of her mind, and 
how she was supported in her distressing situation. To gratify 
their wishes she wrote a letter to them, telling them that, painful at 
her condition was to human nature, she was not unhappy; that, en 
tho contrary, she was peaceful and resigned; that she was oom 
strained by her love to Jesus to submit to whatever men oould 
inflict upon her for his sake; that she was animated by the hope of 
« glorious reward; and she expresses an earnest desire for an inte 
rest in their prayers, the more especially as, from her clronnestance, 
she would be longer than her husband in being relieved from: all 
her sufferings by martyrdom, TI cannot fully thank nor praise the 
Lord on account of the great mercy and unfathomable compass, 
and great love which he has shown towards ws, that we should be 
his sons and daughters if we overcome as hehas overcome, . . Let 
us observe, dear friends in the Lord, what great love wondly people 

‘Bright's Martyrology of the Beptinte, vol. ix pp 408,420, 420. 
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have for each other. There are those in prison (we have heard it 
said) who rejoice if they may but go to the rack for the sake of 
these they Jove, since they then would be more closely united to 
‘ach other in spirit, although they might not in person come toge- 
ther, How then, my beloved brothers and sisters in the Lord, if 
the world have such love, O, what love ought not we to have who 
walt for euch glorious promises} I have before my eyea.a beautiful 
reemblance in a bride, how she ornaments herself to please the 
bridegroom of this world. ©, how ought we, then, to adorn our 
‘elves to please our Bridegroom! . . . I beseech the Lord, night 
‘and day, that he will give us such an ardent love that we may not 
mgard whatever torments they may inflict upon us; yea, that we 
may say with the prophet David, ‘I fear not, whatever men may 
do unto me.’ This our suffering, which is light and temporary, is 
not to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 
Sines, then, the will of the Lord is that, with Daniel, I should lio 
Jong in the lion's den, and await howling and ravening wolves and 
liots, and the old serpent that was from the beginning and shall be 
to the end, I entreat all my dear brethren and sisters, that they 
forget me not in their prayers, I will likewise cheerfully remember 
‘them according to my ability. O, my dear friends, how can I suffi- 
dently thank my heavenly Father that he hath thought it meet for 
‘me, a poor sheep, to lio so long in bonds for his name's sake! 
‘ight and day do I pray tho Lord that this, my trial, may prove to 
my soul's salvation, to the praise of the Lord, and to the edification 
of my dear brethren and sisters. Amen." 

Jeronimus was burnt at the stake, at Antwerp, on September 2; 

1961. 
| Lysken, who had been long kept in prison, till she should be deli- 
‘vered of her child, was at length brought to the bar, to undergo her 
final trial and receive ber sentence, The natural tendency of the 
peculiar situation in which sho had been placed, was to render her 
timid and apprehensive. But she felt no embarrassment, and 
2 Brnght's Martyrology of the Baptists, vol. b, py 412 
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betrayed no symptoma of timidity in the presence of her judges, and 
of the multitude assembled to witness the proceedings. Her exami- 
nation is imperfectly recorded by the chronicler of her sufferings; but 
she answered the questions put to her concerning baptism, and the 
other points on which it was common to examine the martyrs, without 
hesitation, and in a tone of firm determination. Her answers not 
satisfying her judges, they atood up, and after consulting togethers 
short time, pronounced sentence upon her, condemning her to be 
drowned in the Scheldt on the following day. On hearing this sen- 
tence she could not forbear reminding them, that for the injustice 
dealt out to her they would one day have to answer at the tribanal 
of the righteous judge of the world. “Ye are now judges, but the 
time will come when ye will wish that yo hnd been in the bumblest 
station, for there is a judge and Lord who is abovelall, he aball, in 
his own time, judge you; but we have not to wrestle agninst flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, and powers, and rulers of the 
darkness of this world.” Irritated at this appeal to their oon- 
sciences, and to the justice of heaven, they ordered her to be removed 
from the bar. 

Whilst the officers were removing her, curicsity drew after them 
a crowd of people, to whom she said, “Know that I do not suifer 
for robbery, or murder, or any kind of wickedness, but solely for the 
incorruptible Word of God." » As she was passing by the Barg 
church, reflecting on the purposes to which it was appropriated, the 
superstitious doctrines taught, and the idolatrous worship practised 
within its precincts, by which the people were deceived and their 
souls ruined, she exclaimed, * 0 thou den of murderers, how many 
souls are murdered in thee!” When near the prison, the officers tele 
the crowd stand aside and make way for her. “They do not hinder 
mo,” said Lysken, “they are welcome to sco me, and to take an 
example by me, even all that love the Word of the Lard;" and, 
while speaking these words, she re-entered the prison. 

The people were greatly moved, and deeply sympathized with the 
martyr. In the afternoon some of her Christian friends, followed 
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by many others, went to the prison to encourage and comfort her. 
“Tt ie well,” said they, “that you suffer only for well-doing, and not 
fer any wicked work” (1 Peter ii. 20); and she felt the full force of 
‘this consolatory consideration. Two monks, ignorant or hypocriti- 
‘@l, perhaps both, also came to endeavour to prevail upon her to 
sbjure her principles, and they were shut up with her for some 
time; bot she was not now to make shipwreck of her faith when so 
‘near the haven of everlasting reat, and she would in no wise listen 
tothem, “Go till you are sent for,” said she, “for I will give no 
war to you. Had I been satisfied with your leaven, I should not 
have come here.” One of her Christian brethren, who was present, 
exhorted her, in opposition to the persuasion of the monks, to strive 
tmanfully, at which they indignantly vociforated, “Here is another 
Of her people encouraging her, more deserving of burning than she 
ay" and failing tomake any impression upon her mind, they departed, 
mortified and enraged. 

She was now shut up in the cell fronting the street, where she 
tnd been hitherto imprisoned, and none was permitted access to her 
tave the jailers, Towards evening a Christian brother came to the 
window of her cell, and had « long interview with her, But their 
conversation at length attracting many of the passers by, he took 
farewell of her, bidding her, at the same time, stand up and show 
herself, by looking from the window. This she immediately did; 
and as ehe looked out upon the people collected in the street before 
her, some voices from the crowd cried out, “Dear sister, strive 
plously, for the crown of life is set before you." ‘These encouraging 
words quickened in ber heart the holy resolution to meet death 
with unshaken courage. Addressing herself to the people, she said, 
* Drankards, whoremongers, and adulterers are borne with, who will 
read and talk of the Scripture, but they who live according to the 
‘will of God, and walk consistently therewith, must be harassed, 
oppressed, persecuted, killed." She then began to sing « religious 
hymn, and some, as this strain, it may be of rustic but also of 
heavenly melody, fell soothingly upon their ears, cried, “Sing out 
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Lysken;" but before sho had finished the hymn, the magistrate: 
with the officers came to the prison, and they drew her from the 
window, after which, the evening coming on, she was then no more 
seen. 

‘The dreadful morning arrived—the morning of her execution— 
and many who took a lively interest in her fate, full of anxiety and 
with deep emotion, rose early, ome before day, others with the day- 
light, to cheer her with their presence and with comfortable words 
to the Inst, But the unslesping vigilance of the crafty murderers 
had anticipated them. Before the dawn they had taken her from 
prison, and conducting her to the Scheldt, put her into a sack, and 
drowned her in that river between three and four o'clock, ere a 
concourse of people should assemble, Some, however, witnessed the 
tragedy, and they bore testimony that she went with unfaltering 
stops and an intrepid heart to death, and that the last words whieh 
dropped from her lips were, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” 



































MRS. ROBERT OGUIER, 


OF THE TOWN OF LISLE. 





"RD Ps pedal spread ns were the reformed senti- 
1» ments in the Netherlands, there were few places in 
} #2 which they were preached with greater boldness, and 
A. .2 A ht received with greater cordiality, than in Lisle, one of 
ee eM tho most flourishing mercantile towns in the province 
of Flanders. For the space of three years preceding the date of our 
present narrative, which is the spring of the year 1557, the reformed 
faith bad been preached in that town; and though, in consequence 
‘of the persecuting violence of the times, this was done secretly in 
private houses, in the neighbouring woods, fields, and caves, yet the 
thirst of the people for instruction in the truth was so great that 
they were not to be deterred, even at the poril of their lives, from 
frequenting these meetings. Powerful were the effects which fol- 
lowed. Many were thus enlightened in the knowledge of the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, and brought under their saving power. 
Among other conspicuous features of this Christian resuscitation, 
was the enlarged Christian liberality to which the hearts of the con- 
verta were opened ; for, after the example of the primitive church, 
they ordained deacons to collect their freewill offerings for the poor; 
ani their works of charity wore not limited to their own party, but 
extended to whoever around them were in destitute circumstances, 
From small beginnings this church rapidly increased in numbers, 
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and its assemblies were attended by men, and women, and little ebil- 
dren, not only of the town, but also of the villages four or five leagues 
around, who flocked thither from an eager deaire to be instructed in 
the Word of God. Being for some time connived at by the magix 
trates, these assemblies wore held the more frequently, and attracted 
‘a larger concourse of people, 

Mrs. Oguier and her family were among the leading members of 
the reformed church in this place, and all of them adorned it by their 
exemplary Christian deportment. Their entire household eatablish- 
ment was regulated as if a temple for the worship of God. They 
were pre-eminent in their zeal for the diffusion of the truth. ‘They 
abounded, too, in works of charity; and being in good worldly cir 
cumstances, they possessed the means of gratifying their benevolent 
inclinations. They regularly attended the secret meetings held by 
the Reformers for prayer and the exposition of the Scriptures; and 
these meetings were often held in their house, For a short period 
this excellent family remained undisturbed, but in those perilous 
times the faithful stood in jeopardy every hour. ‘The Dominieans, 
alarmed lest the whole town of Lisle should be infected with heresy, 
began to censure the magistrates from the pulpits for their alscknest 
in enforcing the laws against hervtics, and for conniving at conven- 
ticles. Thus incited by the monks and friars, the provost of the 
town, accompanied by his bailiffs, went armed through the houses of 
suspected persona, on Saturday, the 6th of March, 1556-7, between 
nine and ten o'clock in the evening. Rushing impetuously into the 
house of Mrs. Oguier, whose character, and the character of whose 
family were well known to them, they searched every part of it for 
prohibited books, some of which they found, and then carried away 
herself, her husband, and her two sons, Baldwin and Martin, to prison, 
While the prisoners were passing through the streets, Baldwin, who 
had been the chief object of the search, cried, with a loud roles 
which was heard by numbers, *O Lond, not only to be prisoners for 
thee, but also give us grace boldly to confess thy holy doctrine befere 
men, and that we may seal it by the ashes of our body for the wlit> 
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_ ettion of thy poor church.” They were thrown into prison and 
radely handled; but all of them praised God, who had accounted 
them worthy to suffor for his name's sake. 

A fow days after, they were brought before the magistrates of 
Lisle and examined. “We aro informod,” said the magistrates, “that 
Jou never go to mass, and that you hinder others from going to it, 
Weare also informed that you keep conventicles in your houso; and 
‘that in these erroneous doctrine is taught, contrary to the doctrines of 
our holy mother church; by all which you have contravened the sta- 
‘tutes of his imperial majesty.” Tho father, for himself and the reat, 
‘answered: “Honourable Sirs, you ask why we do not goto mass, The 
‘reason is because the precious blood of the Son of God and his oblation 
are thereby rendored void ; and because Christ, by ono offoring, hath 
perfected them who are sanctified. Paul speaks of only one sncri- 
"fice (Heb. x. 14). Christ and his apostles celebrated the suppor, in 
| which all the Christian people communicated ; but we do not read in 
the Holy Scriptures that they ever offered the sacrifice of the mass, 
or appointed it to be offered, or knew what it is. It has, therefore, 
‘po authority in the Word of God. It is the invention of men; and 
Chriat has said, ‘In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men’ (Matt. xv. 9). Nor do we deny that we 
have held assemblies of good and pious people in our house; but 
‘these have been for the advancement of the glory of Jesus Christ, 
‘tnd have not been to the prejudice of the government, We know 
‘that the emperor has forbidden them, but we also know that Christ 
has commanded them. We could not, therefore, obey the one with- 
‘out disobeying the other, and we have preferred obeying God rather 
‘than man." One of the magistrates then asked the prisoners what 
was done at their conventicles. “With your lordship's permission," 
said Baldwin, the eldest son, “I will give you a full account of that 
matter?” and having obtained leave, he proceeded thus: “When we 
are come together in the name of the Lord, to hear his holy Word, we 
‘all fall at once down upon our knees, confess in humility of heart 
war ains before the Divine majesty, and earnestly beseech him that his 
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Word may be parely preached to us, and rightly understood by ux 
We also pray for our sovereign lord the emperor, and for all his 
council, that the commonwealth may be governed with peace, and 
to the glory of God. Nor are you, my lords, forgotten by us, as our 
immediate governors; we supplicate God for you and this whole eity, 
that he would support you in what is good and just, Do you, there 
fore, still believe that our assembling together for these purposes 
can be so criminal ax has been represented to you? As a proof of 
the trath of what I now state, I am ready, if you please, my lords, 
to recite these very prayers before you.” Some of the jadges bar 
ing notified their assent, he immedintely kneeled down before them, 
and poured forth a prayer with such forvency of spirit and vebemmat 
emotion, that it drew tears from the eyes of the judges. Having 
concluded, and standing up, “These,” said he, “are the things whieh 
pass in our meetings.” 

‘Those four confessors were afterwards put to the rack, to extort 
from them a discovery of those who frequented their meetings; bet 
they completely bailed their inquisitors, refusing, under the extremity 
of the torture, to reveal the names of any of their brethren, axeipt- 
ing some who were already known, or who had made thelr esexpe, 

Four or five days after, the father and the eldest son, Baldwin, 
were adjudged to the flames, which they endured with unshrinking 
courage. The two martyrs were heard conversing together in the 
inidst of the flames, even when they were at the highest; and the an, 
as long as he had strength to speak, was observed to encourage his 
father. - 

‘The condemnation of Mra Ogaier, and of her som, Martin, was de 
ferred, probably in the hope that she, being a woman, and that fer 
youngest son, from his youth, might be brought to récant The 
more effectually to produce this result, they were separated feet 
ench other, and haraased by the monks, with incessant exhortations 
to repent and return to the bosom of the Romiah Church. Like Bit 
father and brother, Martin was not to be tropanned into a compro 
mise of his principles, even by the prospect of saving his life He 
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was, however, afraid that his mother, plied by conscless impor- 
tonities, might, from the dread of sn sppalling death, be driven to 
Pinounce with the mouth those truths which she continued to be- 
Sieve with the heart. His fears were too traly realized. By promises 
tal threatenings she at last yielded; and the monks, who had been 
aneaocessful in their efforts to shake the constancy of her son, even 
prevailed upon her to use her influence to induce him to abjure his 
rors, and retarn to the path of truth, a8 they expressed it, This 
her enemies accounted a great victory, of which they loudly boasted; 
and her Christian friends,on hearing the rumour of her falling cour- 
age, were deeply grieved. The former had not long cause to exult, 
hor the latter to grieve. Love to the trath all the while burned in 
her breast, and an affectionate appeal to her heart fannod it into a 
flame, raising her superior to torture and death. Her son, when ad- 
tultted to see her, on discovering that she had fallen from her stead- 
fastness, and that eho began to advise him to follow hor oxample, 
cried out, weeping, “O, my mother, what have you done? Have you 
denied the Son of God who redeemed you? Alas! what haa he done 
to you, that you should so injure and dishonour him? Now is that 
misfortune befallen me which I most dreaded. O my God! why 
have I lived to the present moment, to witness what pierces to my 
fumost sonl!” This at once recovered her from the shock ahe had 
received. The words and tears of a son who was in every respect 
so dear to her, wont to her heart, and, ashamed of her puaillanimity, 
she burst into tears, acknowledged with unfeigned sorrow ber apos- 
tasy, and besought forgiveness from God. “Good God!" she cried, 
“have merey upon me, hide my transgressions ander the righteousness 
of thy Son, and grant me strength to abide by my first confession, 
and confirm me in it to the last breath of my life." That, yielding to 
natural feeling, her constancy in the day of trial should for a moment 
have failed, the more especially as she was precluded from all inter- 
‘coarse with her friends, need not excite our surprise, The terror of 
the stake tint shaken the resolution of the atoutest hearts; and yet 
‘when we see them, by trusting more to that strength which is made 
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perfect in weakness, recovering themselves from depressing terron 
and submitting to the utmost that mea ean inflict apon then, wit 
® courage rendered only the more determined from their haviny 








stumbled and fallen, it would be to violate every generous feeling 
our nature harshly to censure the temporary irresolution into 
they have been hurried, in circumstances so difficult and trying, 
Soon again the monks visited Mrs. Oguier, expecting to find 
in the same state of mind into which they bad brought ber. 
immediately a8 they entered her cell, sho addressed them, 
ye messengers of Satan, for you have no more sharv in me; f 
to subscribe my first confession, and if T cannot do it with ink, 
shall be done with my blood,” Tn vain dil’ they now promis 
spare her life as the reward of recantation; in vain did they 
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forth the dreadful death certainly awaiting her, if ahe persisted in 
her alleged errors, She stood firm, like a rock amidst the buffet- 
ings of the tempest. 

‘The consequence was that she and her son were brought before 
the judges, and condemned to be burned alive. They both heard 
their sentence with unaltered countenance, which their persecutors | 
mistook for sullen obstinacy, On their way from tho bar to the 
prison ench of them blessed God for his goodness, in causing them 
to triumph by Jesus Christ over all their enemies. And tho son 
tncouraging hia mother, said to her, “My mother, do not forget the 
honour and the glory which our God confers upon us in conforming 
ms to the image of his Son. Remember those who have walked in 
hia ways; for they havo gone no other road than this Let us then 
boldly advance, my mother, and follow the Son of God, bearing his 
reproach, with all his martyrs, and thus shall we enter into the glory 
of the living God. Doubt not, my mother, that this is the way in 
which we ought to go; for you know that through much tribulation 
we must enter into the kingdom of God." Upon hearing these 
words, one of the officers vociferated, “Villain, we now sce that the 
devil entirely possesses you, soul and body, as he did your father and 
your brother, who are now in hell.” My friend,” said Martin, “your 
curses are blessings to me, before God and before his angels.” 

After this the mother betrayed no symptoms of weakness, No 
longer did her mind waver between « desire to live and a readiness 
to die for the truth. The latter sentiment supplanted and swal- 
lowed up the former, “Through faith, out of weakness she was made 
strong, and waxed valiant in fight—tortured, not accepting deliver- 
anon, that she might obtain » better resurrection.” At her martyr- 
fom she conducted herself with the utmost intrepidity, As she 
went up to the scaffold she said to her son, who was to suffer with 
her, “ Ascend, Martin—ascend, my son." When he was about to ad- 
itreas the mpectators, she called to him, “Speak out, Martin, that they 
may know that we are not heretics ;* and when he was not permitted 


to wpeak, moved at this, she cried out with « loud and clear voice to 
Qe 
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the bystanders, while the executioner was binding her to the stake, 
“We are Christians; and what we are about to suifer is neither for 
theft nor murder, but because we will not believe anything in re 
igion save what is taught in the Word of God" ‘This, the trae’ 
cause of their being committed to the burning pile, was a consols- 
tion, a ground of rejoicing to them both. ‘The flames soun enve- 
loped them; but amidst their violence the constancy of the martyrs 
remained undiminished, and lifting up their ayes to heaven, they ex: 
claimed with one voice, “Lord Jesus, into thy hands we commend 
our spirits” ‘Their martyrdom took place about eight days after 
that of the father and the eldest son, 
\ Afatoire dea Morty, edit. \Gentare, 1619, pp.417-421.—Brandt, vol, pp. 1A 






























BETKEN, 
MAID-SERVANT OF PETER VAN KULEN, GOLDSMITH 1X BREDA. 


@W HIS humble Christian woman was a convert to the 
reformed doctrines, and her Christian intelligence, 
conscientiousness, and intrepidity, would have done 
© honour to the most exalted rank. Kulen himself, who 
had embraced the same sentiments, had long held, 
with mach approbation, the office of deacon or elder among the 
reformed in Breda, and they secretly held their meetings for the 
exercises of religious worship in his house, for they were not allowed 
to assemble publicly. 

Both these worthy persons were doomed to suffer for their stead- 
Ghat adherence to the truth. In spite of the circumspection Kulen 
had exercised over his words and actions, hia sentiments were dis- 
covered, and being accused of heresy to the authorities, he waa appre- 
bended, imprisoned, and laid in irons; and to seelude him from all 
intercourse with his Christian friends, he was removed from the 
common prison to the castle. He had to support himself in prison ; 
and his servant, Betken, brought him his food from day today. On 
these occasions she was unremitting in her endeavours to comfort 
aed confirm him from the Word of God. This she continued to do 
without obstruction, for a period of more than nine months At 
last, however, she too was imprisoned ; but ao far from regretting this 
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a8 a calamity, she rathor rejoiced, accounting herself happy in being 
called to suffer for righteousness? sake, 

To extort both from her and from her master a confession of their 
faith, and information respecting their Christian brethren, it wns 
resolved upon to put them to the rack. The master passed throogh 
this trying ordeal, which he appears to havo endured with firmness, 
refusing to reveal his associates. Botken providentially esonped it. 
When about to have applied to her the engines of torture, she thus 
addressed the commissioners who had come to her for that purpose: 
“My masters, wherefore will you put me to this torture, seeing T 
have in no way offonded you? Is it for my faith’s sake! You seet 
not torment me for that; for as I was nover ashamed to make 9 ooa- 
feasion thereof, no more will I be so now when I am before you; 
I will freely disclose to you my mind therein.” But they wanted to 
extract from her more than a candid and full confession of her be- 
lief; and perceiving that her words had no effect upon them, she «id, 
“ Alns! my masters, if it be so that I muat enffer this pain, then 
give me leave first to call upon God.” This request was granted 
her, and so deeply affecting was her prayer, that in the midst of it 
one of the commissioners, convinced of her innocence, waa 86 over- 
whelmod with terror at the idea of having any band in ber sufferings, 
that he swooned, and could not for a long time be recovered. This 
accident waa the occasion of her escaping the torture, 

Soon after, she and her master were examined at the same tne, 
Both made confession of their faith; and neither by persuasions nor 
threatenings could they be induced to recant and return to the bosom 
of the Romish Church. They wore therefore sentenced to be com- 
mitted to the flames, 

‘To witness their execution, which took place on the 29th of May, 





1568, about two months from the dats of the inearveration of Bethen, | 


a vast multitude assembled. Among the crowd were many of twit 
Christian friends, who bad come together, not for the purpose of 
gazing upon the revolting spectacle of their corporeal struggles, bal 
to encourage them with their presenoa, and to be able to bear test! 
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mony to their intrepidity and constancy in death. Whilst Betken 
and ber master were led forth to execution, strong expressions of 
sympathy and indignant complainta were made by the people. 
Several women, observing the cheerful courage and stendfastuess of 
them both, were so greatly excited, that, disregarding the danger they 
might thereby incur, they broke through the crowd and embraced 
them, praising God for the grace given them, and crying out, “Fight 
manfally, for the crown is prepared for you.” But no uproar was 
ereated, nor were any attempts made to force them out of the hands 
of the magistrates, as had been done with success in various instances 
imother places. Meanwhile the two martyrs earnestly besought God 
that he would be pleased to perfect the good work which he had merci- 
fally begun in them, and assist them, by the power of his Holy Spirit, 
‘until they had finished their course. On reaching the place of execu- 
tion, Betken began to address the people with a serene countenance, 
exhorting them to be always obedient to the Word of God, and not to 
fear those who can kill the body, but who have no power over the 
sonl. “As for me,” she added, “ I am now going to mect my glorious 
spouse, the Lord Jesus Christ.” She and her master then fell down 
upon their knees, and engaged in prayer with great fervour. Having 
Fisen up, they were bound with chains to the stake by the executioner, 
during which operation Betken, in whom was not to be seen the least 
symptom of fear, encouraged her master to be strong in the Lord. 
‘He was first strangled and then burned. Being more obnoxious, from 
her greater intrepidity and freedom in owning her sentiments, which 
was intorproted as a proof of her invincible obstinacy, sho was 
denied the poor favour of boing strangled before the flames had 
seized upon her. But her faith, if it did not literally quench the 
violence of the fire, gave her fortitude to endure it without shrink- 
ing; and out of the midst of the devouring clement she was heard 
and seen, to the admiration of many of the spectators, to magnify 
the Lord. 

‘The martyrdom of this female took place the year after the Duke 
of Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, Had it taken place somewhat 
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ae Baa OR atl probability, have been prevented by 
from speaking to the people. ‘To prevent the martyrs, who 
words produceda powerful impression on the spectators, from sy, 
at their execution, wooden balls were at first put into their n 
but as these sometimes slipped out, in which ease the mart 
not fail to open their mouths and tell the people how joyful! 
suffered for the eake of Christ, a new and « more effectual 
gagging them was invented, by the infernal ingenuity of 
persecutors under the administration of Alva, The tongue 
screwed between two pieces of iron, and then it was seared 
tip with a red-hot iron, which caused it to swell to such a de 
to become immoveable, and incapable of being drawn back. 
fastened, the tongue would wriggle about with the pain of th 
ing, and yield a hollow sound ;" upon which, shocking as 
aight, some of the friars looked with savage delight, as upon 
ous experiment; and to provoke mutual laughter, made 
remarks on the aound produced by the suffering member.’ 


1 Foxe's Acts ond Monuments, folio edit., vol. iii, Appendis, yp. 49, 50. 
vol. iy p. 275 

















‘Fee Prenbat, Wirvehs 


ELIZABETH VANDER KERK, 


WIDOW OF ADAM VAN DIEMEN. 







MACUMEROUS as were the martyrs, fomale as well as 
:) D) male, whom the Dake of Alva more immediately 

IG made to pass through the hands of the executioner, 
we shall confine ourselves to a notice of the hard fate 
\ of only one Indy, in 1568, namely, Elizabeth Vander 
Kerk, widow of Adam van Diemen, who had been some time bungo- 
master of the city of Utrecht. She was n Indy of respectability and 
opulence, having an income of four thousand gilders per annum; and 
abe yeas now advanced to the extreme boundary of human life, being 
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eighty-four years of age. Her fite affords an example of the slight 
pretences upon which the Netherlanders were deprived of their lives 
and properties during the administration of the Duke of Alva. She 
lind not formally joined the ranks of the Reformers, thongh she wns 
favourably inclined to the reformed sentiments. ‘The only charge 
brought against her was, thatshe had harboured Mr. John Arentson, 
an eminent reformed minister in the Netherlands, or that she had 
allowed his nephew, Mr. Richard Kater, to bring him into her house, 
Upon this «lender ground she was arrested and thrown into prison 
at Utrecht, the place of her residence. Hearing of her incarceration, 
and of the amount of her wealth, the rapacious Duke of Alva, look- 
ing with a greedy eye upon her four thousand gilders per anawm, 
chuckled with his nasociates over the idea of clatching them. But 
how was this delightful iden to be realized? Why, by a very simple 
process. “She is reported to be a heretic,” said they; “ax such we 
shall put her to death, and with her life will go her estate” It war 
accordingly determined that she, along with three individuals of the 
other sex, namely, Heer Gerard van Renesso, councillor in the court 
of Utrecht, who was a prisoner in the castle; Adrian de Waelvan 
Vroonestein, and Henry Albertson, should be executed without delay. 

On the 24th of August, 1568, the duke’s provost arrived at Utrecht 
about eight o'clock in the evening, and acquainted the magistrates 
of that city with the commission he had received to inftict capital 
punishment upon this Indy, and upon the three other persons just 
named. He also conaulted with Mr. John Lent and Mr, Girysperen, 
two of the members of the council of blood, bow he might mos 
conveniently give effect to Alva's orders, The remult was, that the 
four prisoners were put to death on the following day, being the 
25th of August, Henry Albertson was burned alive, “ obstinately 
persisting in his errors,” as Lent and Grysperen phrase it; that isto 
say, intropidly refusing to renounce his reformed principles. ‘The 
other two male sufferers were beheaded; but whether this leniency, 
as it was accounted by the persecutors, was owing to their baving 
renounced their heresies, or to their being reckoned less guilty than | 
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Albertson, is uncertain. It might be thought that if compassion 
be Mrs, Adam van Diemen, whose withered form was bending to the 
det from age, did not touch their hearts, they would have consi- 
"dered it hardly worth their pains to shorten her days, as she could 
‘tot, in the course of nature, be long in dropping into the grave. 
- But like the rest she was doomed to the slaughter. The form of 
4 trial was not gone through in her case any more than in the case 
of the others. She was interrogated in prison whether Richard 
Kater, who had brought the reformed minister, Mr. John Arentson, 
| tto her house, lived with her, or whether ahe lived with him? She 
- anwered that he resided with her. This admission was deemed 
-suilieient, and upon this, her only offence, rested the sentence ad- 
| Judging her to be beheaded, and declaring her estate to be confis- 
‘ated. On the scaffold, thinking that her extreme old age entitled 
| ber to respect and favour, she asked one of the officers whether 
there was any room for mercy? He replied, “No.” Upon whieh, 
shrewdly guessing the cause to be her wealth, which it had been 
determined to seize upon, she observed—“I know what you mean; 
the calf is fut, and must be killed.” Her fortitude did not foraake 
her to the Inst. Turning to the excoutioner, she snid to him, with a 
‘tanculine courage, jesting upon her great age, “ Is your sword sharp? 
for I have a very tough neck.” At the block she somewhat raixcd 
‘her hands, and folded them in the attitude of prayer. The execu- 
loner having desired her to lower them, lest he should strike them 
when porforming his office, the heroic sufferer, waiting for the fatal 
sroke, inatantly cried out, “Do your business; when the head is off 
the fingers will feel no pain.” * 

' Brandt, vol. £, ps £70. 


























CHARLOTTE DE BOURBON, 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 





¥ 
HARLOTTE DE BOURBON was the fourth and 
youngest daughter, save one, of Lonis de Bourben, 
Duke of Montpensier, a prince of the blood-royal of 


account of both her parents will be given in the 
series of these biographies. Here it is only necessary to 
that they entirely differed from each other in their religious set 
ments, the father being the personification of Popish bigotry and 
tolerance, while the mother had sincerely and ardently embras 
the reformed doctrines. ‘The romantio history of Charlotte n 
from these two conflicting forces, the Romanism of her father 
the Protestantism of her mother being brought to bear upon 
destination in life, each striving, after its own manner, to mond! 
character and lot. 

Her mother had carefully instructed her in Protestant i 
but secretly, that it might not be known to her father. The di 
however, was not altogether ignorant of the predilection of 
for the new doctrines, and of the care she took in instilling th 
the minds of their children. Partly in revenge for this o 
he judged it, partly from blinded Popish superstition, and 
release himself from the duty of providing for hia d 
house having, by a combination of causes, become in 































































consigned three of them, of whom Charlotte was one, to the cloister ; 
ed from his illustrious rank, he had no difficulty in procuring for 
"ber the dignity of a Indy-abbess’ At that period, and many ages 
before, when it was common for the most beautifal and promising 
daughters of kings, princes, and nobles to become the inmates of 
convents, the conduct of the duke, in thus disposing of his daughters, 
‘was accounted in no respect disreputable, but rather a proof of 
saperior devotion to the holy mother church. 
‘The life of a nun is invested by that church with peculiar sanctity. 
And in the dreams of sentimentalists convents may be very fine 
| places. Poets and novelists may throw kind of enchantment over 
them; for the theme is prolific with the poctical and the romantic. 
‘Their loneliness and seclusion, seldom disturbed, save occasionally 
| by some weary pilgrim or benighted traveller—their romantic as 
well as secladed situations, which have evidently been selected with 
the view of affecting the imagination—the images of repose, of Iux- 
and of impassioned reverie, tinged with a 
melancholy which they awaken in the mind—tho grateful 
‘and welcome retreat they proffer to the religious enthusiast, the 
" dimsppointed, the splenetic, or such as desire to retire from a world 
‘with which they are disgusted, and the pleasures of which they are 
‘no longer able to enjoy—the peculiar dress of the world-renouncing 
ievoteos, their “ saintly habit, their bended rosary,” and their reli- 
| gious ceremonial, superstitious and absurd though it be~all this 
affords ample scope to the genius of poetry and romance ; and under 
‘the magic spell of pocts and novelists, sentimental mothers have 
devoted their danghters to the convent, and sentimental daughters | 
have sighed for such a retreat, a they pored over some beautiful but 
fictitious description of the convent as the seat of pootry and art, of 
lettered Ielsure and devout contemplation, and of the nun as the 
bride of heaven and the spouse of the Redeemer, 
‘Bat Charlotte's mother, who was neither in heart a Romanist, nor 
} Les Miatoires da Sieur IF Aubignd, tom. \i,, iv. 1, p. 6—De Thou, Histoire, tom. ir, | 
lie. Bp SBR. 
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led away by the fascinating dreams of sentimentalism, was opposed, 
in all the feelings and sentiments of her soul, to her daughter's taking 
the veil Having no belief, from her Protestant principles, in the 
pre-eminent sanctity of a monastic life, she shrunk at the thought of 
sacrificing her daughter by shutting her up in a convent, to become 
a8 dead to the external world as if she had in it neither friend nor 
kindrod, Sho thought it infinitely bettar—and in this her judgesent 
was in harmony at once with reason and revelation—that her dsugh- 
ter should be a useful member of socicty, should sustain and adorn 
the relations of life, rather than be doomed to the dormitory of 
monastery, there to spend her days in lazy contemplation, i: wor 
shipping relies, in singing masses, in counting her beads, in offering 
up matins and vespers to the Virgin Mary. It was much more n- 
tural for her as a mother to wish that her daughter shoald be united 
in marriage to a husband suitable to her rank, and she is aald to 
have destined her to become the wife of the Duke of Longueville! 
Like many young ladies who, to gratify the bigotry of a parent, 
have been compelled to become nuns, Charlotte was strongly disin- 
clined to leave her mother, and associate herself with the sisterhood 
ofaconvent.? But it would have been vain, either for herself or for 
her mother, to have sought to counteract the duke’s purpose. From 
his irritable temper, they knew well that by neither of them eoald 
domestic peace be enjoyed, were his intentions to be thwarted, Char 
lotte, who was now only thirteen years of age, had no alternative, 
and she was forced to take the vows before she had attained the age | 
or completed the probation prescribed by the canons’ Bat before 
setting out for the nunnery of Jonarre, in Normandy, the place of bir 
destination, she secretly signed, under the direction of her mother | 
and unknown to her father, a written protestation against the ef 
torted engagements’ Her signing this document afforded some eum 


! De Thou, Histoire, tor, ii, liv, xxviii, pp, 59, 60. 
* Spanheimn, Mémoires de la 
De Thou, Histoire, tom. v. 
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fort to the afflicted mother, who, as she gave her beloved daughter 
ber parting embraces, and poured forth her fervent prayers that God 
would preserve, bless, and deliver her, conjured her by a mother’s 
‘to remember the protestation to which sho had now affixed her 
tame, The mother, it would appear, strongly hoped that Providenco, 
fs the course of events, might one day liberate the captive, who, 
frendlees and unprotected aa she now seemed, might yet take the 
place due to her rank among the dames of France, an honoured and 
beloved wife and mother. The hope was substantially realized, bat 
she did not live to eve its fulfilment. She died’ upwards of ten years 
before hur daughter was released, without the consolation of seeing 
‘her before leaving the world. 
Charlotte, ax n matter of necessity, resigned herself to her fate; 
‘and though she continued in the convent for many years, she was 
pever aught eles than an anwilling captive’ Upon hearing of her 
mother’s death, she could not but feel how hard it was to have been 
deprived of an opportunity of attending the death-bed of her dearest 
warthiy relative. This would recall with intensor feelings the memory 
of the cruel separation between thom in her tender years; nor would 
Ttenhance her ideas of the comfort of « life spent within the walls 
ef nannery. “In her retirement and seclusion she had not forgot- 
ton hor mother’s last embraces, and parting blessing and advice. Sho 
| pomembered, too, her mother’s early instructions, and chorished the 
faith which in secret had been imparted to her. 
Daring the period of her residence in the convent, a great struggle 
| was maintained between the two parties—the Romanista and the 
‘Haguenots—who then divided France. The Huguenots, who had been 
rapidly inereasing in numbers and in strength, had been foreed to take 
‘sparma in selflefence against the Romanists, who sought nothing less 
‘than the extermination of their opponents. The result was a series 
of dianaters, involving the loss of life and property to thousands. The 
_ Haguenots were often defeated, and as often rallied under the superior 
tuilitary talents and wonderful reeources of Admiral Colligny. Char- 
228th August, 1561. 
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lotte’s judgment and foclings were all on the side of this party. ‘The 
murders and massacres which deluged France with blood deeply 
affected her, and in proportion to hor sympathy with the suffering 
Huguenots grow her detestation of the persecutors, and her aversion 
to the whole system of Popery. 

Nor did she keep the reformed faith she had embraced shut up in 
her own breast. It was at that time no uncommon thing for the 
reformed doctrines to find their way into monasteries, and for abbots 
and abbesses to instil these doctrines into the minds of the mouks 
and nuns under their care, The abbess of Jouarre was of this elses, 
Tf abe did not boldly attack the doctrines of the Popish Chureh, she 
taught her nuns the great doctrines of Christianity, which bare been 





‘Cuariuete Instructing the Nune of Jeqarne, 


either directly denied or grievously corrupted by Popery. Tn this 

respect she followed the counsel and example of her near relative, 

Jeanne Chabot, abbeas of the Paraclit convent, who wna particularly 

assiduous in instructing the nuns under her superintendence in the 

Protestant doctrines. That lady openly avowed her attachment 0 

the reformed faith, though she never departed from her monastery, 
= 
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‘acept when driven from it in the height of the war against the Pro- 
‘testants, and she continued all hor life to wear the dress of a nun.! 
Tn this useful work of instruction Charlotte continued to perse- 
vere for a long time with evident tokens of success, As years passed 
away she experienced an increasing disinclination to the monastic 
life. The dignity of lady abbess could not reconcile her to it. She 
became tired of the same superstitious round of Popish ceremonial, 
wud of making confession to ghostly monks in cowl and serge, in 
whose power of absolution she had no faith. She equally disbelieved 
the common-place discourse addressed to young Indies who take the 
veil, which tells them “of their approaching happiness, that they 
‘will thenceforward belong to God, that by thia act of devotion their 
eternal felicity ix socured, that heaven is opening its gates to receive 
them."* ‘But her father’s house waa shat against her, and this, taken 
ix connection with the consideration that she was usefully employed 
in instructing others, made her passively submit to a situation into 
| which she had been forced, and which she had never ceased to regard 
_ mw a-sort of imprisonment. 

Whether Charlotte had boon winked at, or had communicated her 
| instructions with « caution which oluded discovery, does not appear; 
| but she continued long to prosecute her labours of love undisturbed. 
| At length, however, from her zeal and success, she became an object 
| of enepicion, was regarded in high quarters as a heretic, and as hav- 

ing been engaged in the inexpiable crime of instilling the Lutheran 

| poison into the nuns of the convent of Jouarre, She was threatened, 

| Proceedings were about to be instituted against her; and in those 

when the fury of the Romanists in France against the Protes- 

tanta was wrought up to diabolical frenzy, even her personal safety 
| was exposed to the utmeet peril. 

Tn these cireamatances, when she was at a loss how to act, the con~ 
vent of Jouarre, like similar places, which, during the courss of the 
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civil wars, were exposed to the violence of arms, was invaded and 
thrown open by the Huguenots.! ‘This afforded her an opportunity of 
making her escape, of which she did not fail to avail herself, Tn the 
beginning of the year 1572 she quitted the convent for ever, thus 
taking the benefit of the protestation against the monaatic life which 
she had signed by her mother’s advice, and of which she had never 
repented. But whither was she to flee for safety? Where was she 
to find an asylum securing to her liberty of conscience? She could 
not go home to her father, who would not have received her aules 
she had at least renounced her Protestant principles. She therefore 
first fled to her eldest sister, Frances, who was married to Heary | 
Robert de la Mark, Duke of Bouillon, and Seigosr of Sedany slady | 
not less attached to the reformed faith than herself From 
of her sister she was conducted to Heidelberg, the | 
Palatinate, to reside with the Elector Palatine, Frederic 
testant prince of great excellence of character, who 0 
treated her with all the kindness and respect due to ber i 
rank,” 
At Heidelberg Charlotte pmblicly abjured the Romish 
openly joined the ranks of the Reformera.* 

Whither she had gone was at first unknown to her father and her 
friends in France, Buta clue was soon found to the place of ber 













1) Les Histoires du Siewe D'Aubigné, tor, tix woe Toate eee { 
pp. 5, 8; and liv. lx, p. 166.—Spanheim, Mémoires de 

£ Amidst the eevolations which the Reformation ert eon Pe 
nate enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity, for which it was roe eps 
tion of its princes, who prudently declined to. pracpreey op! 
‘but chiefly to the policy of Charles V., who, though he visited Latheranism 
Saxony with the violence of persecution, iba th it ne OE 
tmulgate their tenets in the dominions of Frederick. During thi 
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| itreat. Her escape from the convent was deemed so important 


that, iramediately on its becoming known, it engaged the attention of 
the French court. Christopher de Thou, first president of the Par- 
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liament, received orders to repair to the abbey ot Jonarre, in order 
© make a particular inquiry as to what had taken place, and to make 
a report of the result of his inquiries to the king, Meanwhile the 
duke, her father, who was at that time at Aiguoperse in Auvergne, 
Pesived a letter from the Elector Palatine, dated Lith March, 1672, 
justifying the conduct of Charlotte in having followed the dictates 
of her conscience, and begging her father not to be offended with her 
on account of the steps she had taken, ‘The duke was too zealous a 
Romanist, and too bitter an enemy to Protestants, to take the matter 
se coolly. He wns mortified, not so much at his daughter's having 
made her escape from the convent, as at the exuse which prompted 
as 
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ber to make it—her Protestant principles, He quite lost his tem- 
per; aud in his reply to the elector, dated 28th March, he gave vent 
to the indignation he could not suppress. He told him that be was 
in despair at the intelligence which had reached him respecting his 
daughter, and that he could listen to no excuse. He inveighed 
against her irreligion, saying that, when from under the eye of her 
parents, she had violated the promise she had made of devoting ber 
self to God, that she had disappointed the hopes of the whole 
family, and was wanting in the respect she owed to her father. He 
protested that he would never forgive her if she did not without 
delay return to France, and submit herself to the orders of the king, 
and to the will of her father, ‘He begged the elector to interpose his 
good offices to engage her to do this, and to do to a prince, who was 
his friend and relative, what he would have to be done to himself in 
like circumstances, “ Can it be at all honourable in you,” he addel, 
“to receive into your house ehildren who have run away from their 
father? Is it not more worthy of you, kindly to advise them to 
return to their duty ?”* 

It is enay to conceive the sadness and anxiety which Charlotte 
would experience when this letter, written in auch sallen and angry 
mood, was put into her hands by the elector that she might resd it 
But she could feel no just cnuse for self-condemnntion. ‘The re 
proaches cast upon her by her father, as being wanting to him in 
filial respect and obedience, were altogether undeserved. If a father 
haa an absolute, incontrollable authority over his child's religious be 
lief, according to the extravagant notions the duke had of the extent 
of parental authority, these xoproaches were merited, But if that 
authority has definite limits—if it does not warrant @ parent to elals 
to be the supreme dictator of his ebiliiren's faith—to force their Joie 
ment and violate their conscience—the duke was acting tyrannically 
and cruelly in requiring his daughter to renounce the religious sem 
timents which she had been led to adopt from the exercise of ber 
judgment upon the Word of God. Having no ides how any bely 

1 De Thou, tom. ivy liv. thy pp. OBR, SH. 
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could have scruples of conscience, he could not enter into the motives 
- aud feelings by which she was governed, and probably ascribed her 
“ coudust solely to an unfilial, wayward, self-will, prompting her to 
fy im the fuce of ‘his authority. ‘He could not have put a greater 
misconatruction on her motives and foclings. She believed and ac- 
- knowlodged that|it-was her duty to bo obedient to him in things 
lawfal. ‘Tho thought of incurring his censure and frown had given 
her manya sore heart, and drawn from her many « bitter tear. She 
ws anxious to'be reconciled to him in any way not involving her 
in the betrayal of her conscience, and in ain against God, who had 
the first and tho highest claims upon her obedioncs. All she desired 
was, that instead of being fettered by her father in matters of 
nee tssk Sk scion cian 





a letter, expressed 
himself with great courtesy and command of temper, but without, 
in any‘respect, giving into his Popish intolerance, Being a Pro- 
testant he could not, he said, sympathize with the dake's feelings 
in regard to Charlotte's desortion of the Romish Church, a step, in 
his view, no fax from being blameworthy, entitled to all commenda- 
tom, Hoe could not regret that a lady eo eminently fitted to adorn 
eeclety, had been brought out of a situation which could afford no 
appropriate sphere for the useful exercise of her virtues and accom- 
plikhments. He was not ignorant of the duties incumbent upon 
hfldren towarda their parents, and he would be the last man in 
‘the world to wound the heart of « father by throwing the shield of 
his ‘protection overs disobedient child. Bat he could assure the 
duke that his daughterdid not mean to offend him; that it was 
from deliberate inquiry and enlightened conviction, not from rash- 
‘bess or eelf-will that she had embraced the reformed opinions; and 
be wouli have him to treat her gently in a matter which ought to 
bbe Ieft between God and her own conscience, As to the appeal 
muade to his sense of honour, he expressed his readiness to send 
her tek to her father, provided the king became sarety that she 
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should be allowed the free exercise of her religion.+ ‘The, dake, in 
whoao estimation the embracing of Protestantism was the most 
inexpiable of all. offences, and whose intolerance of heresy yeaa 
stronger than his natural affection, was anmollified by, the evar: 
toous and reasonable reply of the elector. Frederick wrote alse to 
Charles IX..on the same subject, and in.» simile strain, Uhe jastios 
of which Charles evidently felt, for talking familiarly with Admiral 
Colligny; he laughed at the rewntment entertained. by. Montpensier 
at his danghter, calling him # brutal’ and.“ blood-thirsty,* ona; 
count of the cruelties he had committed in, Anjou, and in other 
places* On perusing the éleotor’s letter, the king eyme to tbe 
resolution to \send President M. de ‘Thon and John, d ‘ 
mati of great condition, and lieutenant of Montene, to, the 
latine court, to bring her back. When this migsion was 
her father, in the bitterness of his displeasure, declared beets 
mennt to persist in the Protestant, religion, he would) rathor tat 
she should remain in Germany. thanreturn to France, to, ; 
every body, and. be the misfortune of hia old age? The tyro om 
tnissionors appointed repaired to Heidelberg, and were 
Frederick, with, all tho respect dup: to the ambassadors of 
mouarch, They could not prevail with the young Indy, to, 
the communion of the Romish Church ; buat they were fally-s 
from what they observed and heard, that she bad ec 
and that tho elector bad treated her as kindly sod, 
if she had been his owa daughter, On returning to, 
making their report, the commissioners spoke of the 
the elector in uch high terms, that the king and. her father were 
constrained to-acknowledge.¢hat ahejopnle iaSR>en PA SIR 
tortable than under the protection of that excellent princes 
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Papiét, ahi resolved not to return’ at all.” “Painful as’ It was to her 
6 Be Aisowned ‘by him, and ‘earnestly as ‘she desired to bé restored 
& Bis favotir, who could not comply with the only terms ‘on which 
1a Wha Wilting to ‘relent without renouncing the trath of God, and 
‘Sd God's trath what she ‘believed to be falsehood): And 
who will kay "that she acted wrong in declining to renounce the 
dhith at the Bidding oven of her father? Did sho not’ act precisoly 
{i thie Spirit of the npostle Paul, who declares that “ when it plonsod 
Goa te reveal His Son in him, immodintely ho conferred not with 
heal anil Blood.” Did she not act in conformity with the lessons of the 
Saviour, Who lias tauiglit a that «ch aa would be his disciples must 
be prepred to lose the favour and incur the displeaaure or the 
duinity of thefr nearest and dearest rolations, rather than deny Him 
Sy Sbjaring His truth 1 “Ale that loveth father or mother more 
than me {a not worthy of me* And did not that promise ‘of the 
ivlouiF, mide to such a8 voluntarily submit to great earthly losses in 
Sheying Him in’ proferencs to human authority, when ite mandates 
are ‘contrary to, aid in dubverion of his—did not that promise 
to her—" And dvery one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sinters, or futher, or mother, for my namé’s sake, shall receive an 
Biusidred fold, abd wall ttherit verlasting life ™ ” But though ‘east 
off by her fither she was not desolate and friendless, She continued 
to Hetide ‘At Heldelberg, in’ the court of Frederick TL. j and! this 
Sourt Delong’ at that'time a school of virtue and piety, she could not 
Dave found a retreat moré conducive to hér moral, religious) and 
fntelloctual improvement. 

“Daring the negotintions which were going on in tho first /half of 
ho year 1672 as to! the marringe of Elizabeth, Queen’ of England, 
with the Doke of Alenoon, an English nobleman, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, a widower, and the great favourite of Qaéen Etiza- 
beth, had some thonghts of forming a matrimonial alliance with 
Charlotte do Bourbon, He¢ hinted to La Mothe Fenelon, the 
French ambassador in London, “that if the marriage wore accom- 

A Spanhelm, Mémoires de ta Coulee Sntione, pp. 12-15, 
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plished [the marriage of Queen Elizabeth with the Dake of Alen- 
gon} through his good offices, he should have no objections to 
a noble and wealthy French match himself, and expressed a wish 
that the queen-mother [Catharine de Medicis, of Francs) would send 
him the portrait of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who he kuew 
well was in the house of the Count Palatine.” Leicester does not 
appear to have followed out this idea. 

Charlotte's father continued to brood over her disobedience. He 
had set himself up as the implacable enemy of the Huguenots; he 
had performed a conspicuous part in the war of extermination 
maintained against them during most of the years of her residence 
in the convent, and he was indignant at the idea of being now 
bearded by his own daughter. Subsequent attempts were made, bat 
without success, to bring him to a more considerate and forgiving 
temper of mind. 

As an evidence of the interest taken in her situation, it may be 
stated that, in 1873, when ambassadors from Poland arrived at Paris 
to inform Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother of Charles IX., that he 
had been elected as succeasor to Sigismond Augustus, their latdy 
deceased king, having obtained an audiences of Henry, those of thea 
who were friends of the Reformation besought him, among other 
things, to do what he could to reconcile the Duke of Montpensier to 
his daughter Charlotte, who was atill a refugee at the court of the 
Elector Palatine. But Henry, who was not inclined to interfer, 
eluded the request, under the pretext that it was a matter which 
in no respect affected Poland.* 

After Charlotte had passed almost three years in the Pulatine 
court, overtures of marriage were made to her by William, Prince of 
Orange. William had already been twice married. His first wile 
was Anne of Egmont, daughter to Maximilian of Egmont, Count of 
Buren and Leeniam, an heiress of extensive property. Shortly alter 
her death he married secondly, at Leipsig, in 1661, Anne, daughler 





1 Dealer ef La! Bie RAI, ete Ee of Bayle, 
vol vi, p, 391, De Thou, ber, Invi, vole, ph 
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of the celebrated Maurice, Elector of Saxony.’ With this wife he en- 
Joyed little domestic happiness. She was a woman of a violent, resent- 
fal temper, which often broke forth into the wildest transports; and 
she was unfaithful to her bridal oath. Her guilt was discovered in 
the spring of the year 1571, and the proofs of it were so complete 
that even her own relations were constrained to censure her conduct, 
though they wished her dishonour to bo concealed? The prince, it 
‘would appear, now lived separated from her; but, to avoid involving 
himself in embarrnasment by offending her relatives, and bringing 
shame upon the children born to him by her, he took no immediate 
steps for obtaining a legal divorce from her. Such wore the circam- 
stances in which he was placed when he began to think of taking to 
‘wife Charlotte de Bourbon, in whose romantic history he felt deeply 
Ieterested. Her reported youth and beauty preposseased his fancy ; 
ber connection with the house of Bourbon was flattering to his am- 
bition; nor was he less captivated by what he had heand of the sensi- 
iility and enthusiasm, the intropidity and gontleness so happily 
Wended in her character, and displayed in a calm bat firm and 
eelfeacrificing devotion to Protestantism. Having resolved upon 
demanding her hand, he communicated his intentions to her and to 
the court of Heidelberg. At that court, with which he was on the 
very best of terms, the bad conduct of Anne of Saxony was fully 
known, and as «divorce would be perfectly legal and warrantable, 
Charlotte was disposed to lend s favourable ear to his proposals 
‘The chivalrous heroism, the illustrious carver of a prince who for 








4 De Thou, tom. iil, tir. xxvill, p. 87. 
£ De Thou, Histoire, tow, v, liv, Ix, p. 166.-—Brandt’s History of the Reformation 
bn the Lene Gountrics, voli, p.316, ani the anthorties there quoted.—Le Clerc, vol. ja 
4G6-—Baronoss Biase de Bury's Memoirs of the Princess Palatine, Princess of Bo- 
eaters By this last writer the culpability of Anne is placed beyond all 
from various docaments published for the first time, from the archives of the 
rrcairertaet Acconting to Maurier, the prince had lost her by death the year 
detore be married Charlotte.—Lives of the Princes of Orange, p 43, Maurier must 
‘hare fallen Suto this mistake by writing from recollection. ‘The death of Anne of 
‘Baxomy took place in December, 1577, at Dresden, whero the Biector Augustus, her 
87,—Baroness de Bury, p. 41. 
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many years had been successfully engaged in the unequal yet glorious 
struggle of defending his oppressed country against the might and 
the tyranny of Spain, then one of tho most powerful kingdoms | of 
Europe, had impressed her susceptible imagination; and smitten 
with a noble admiration of the hero, “she sympathized in his herole 
sontimenta, and passionately desired to consecrate to him that life 
which should seem to have been redeemed from a monastic gravel"! 
At first various obstacles seemed to thwart the consummation of 
their wishes, For obvious reasons it was deemed desirable that the 
union should receive the approbation of Charlotte's father and of the 
French government, who, it was feared, might raise objections sgnisst 
it, on account of her extorted monsatic vows, Requisite tensa 
were taken to obtain the sanction of these parties, Application te 
this effect was made to the French monarch, Henry TET, mad Mie 
answer was 80 far favourable, “The king)” ways (he, “sill mowayl 
compromise himself in all this, as it is against’ his ‘religion, bat he 
thinks Mademoiselle would be very lucky to get #6 fine an extablil- 
ment; and, all things considered, the French court would pot opadily: 
object to whatever Mademoiselle should do by advice of the Elestor 
Palatine”? Tho French Parliament was also consulted, and At 
assembly of prelates and doctors was oonvoked to give 
After matare deliberation it was declared that the\young aay 
free to marry, the strictest laws of the Romish Church being in her 
favour, since, though she had come undér somo of tho! motinistie jit 
gngements, she had not taken the fitial vows irrevocably: Uk 
herself to the monastic life. The consont of hor father 
sought in duo form, and this appeared not the Teast’ 
stacle in the way to the realization of the tnion. pe 
reconciled to his daughter, whota he stitl regunded as the 
of his'house. At first he made scruples on tho score of 
but at last parental affection, and the dignity of this allianee, ae 
overcame his Popiah perversity, that, relenting aie 
1 Miss Bengery { 
2 Baroness Blaze de Bury's Mewsire te nc Plt 
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ene tera ee sapsienes bch becirwedspox hinvienghe 
tee anample portion! 

/ Having goticlearof these difficultics, Willian resolved, swithout 
delay, to conclude the marriage, He therefore despatched Count 
Hohenlohie, and hit brother, Count John; to the court of Heidelberg, 
to give fall inforruation of his citenmstances to the Elector Palatine, 
‘the Electress, snd Charlotte; and, upon their obtaining the final con~ 
tout of all theao partics, to make the necessary arrangements for the 
sgtedy solemnization of the marriage. 

_ 00 hearing of this mission, tho relatives of Anne of Saxony, the 
prince's former wife, were deeply offended, convined that the prince, 
Imorder to. render Jegal his new marriage, would adopt teasures for 
- ebtaining a legal divorce from Anne, whose: diagrace, which, they 
‘were desirous of concealing, would thus be published to. the workl, 
‘Her uncle William, Landgrave of Hesse, in the utmost indignation 
thus orrites to Count John:—“\I have received) yours: of the, 28th, 
‘May [1675], announcing the arrival of the lady of Bourbon, upon the 
Iwnks.of the Rhine; from the excuses wherewith you ageompany the 
news, I am eoaily persuaded that neither you nor any one else in 
‘hia squses can hare counselled such a) proceeding.” And a few days 
after, in another letter to the count, he saya:— None of us can imn~ 
gine what could possibly induce the prince, and that booby, St, Alde- 
onde, and whoever else meddled in it, to enter into such, business, 
If you, consider the religious side of the question, why, she is, a 
hwoman, a nun, and a runaway nun to boot! You.can fancy 
4s said thereupon ; and how it is gurmised that the princy, 
dunging his old. wife for this new one, will be merely going out of 
the frying-pan | yinto the fire... If personal attractions be thoaght of, 
Til anawer for a bitter disappointment, and will venture to say that 
when he sees hor he will be frightoned rather than plossod. Ts, the 
ea of perpetuating his rco an agement Surely he has got 
heirs and heiresses enough alrenly." * 

' Maurier, p. 48.—Spanheim, Mémoires de to Louise Juliane, pp. 12-15 | 

* Baroness Blaze de Bury's Meswire of the Princes Piletive, &c., p17 The 
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‘The nuptials were celebrated on June 12, 1575, at tl 
whither tho beloved and happy bride had been conduct) 
Heidelberg, by the Lord de St. Aldegonde, who had been 1 
at an early period in negotiating as to the marringe® = 

Jn several of the German courts, particulary in ) 
Anne of Saxony was related, William, and especially 
now the subjects of free animadversion. But the stories pn 
to her, circulated by these courts, were happily mere slan/ 
offspring of ill-will or of a love for idle gossip. Being well 
of this, Count John, who, though from motives of poliey 


strongly urged peoesdptiorenrr me | 


sons who come daily from Holland, and, above all, 
prince had already, by Anoe of Egmont, a son, named 

mucceeded him, and a daughter, Mary, who was married to Pi 

and by Anne of Sexony, Maurice, afterwards Prince of 

ried Emmane, son of Anthony, King of Portugal, 

of Spain—Maurier, pp. 124, 125. : 


de Bury pronounces vos poli bo ld er 
it to have 

a6 eciharuyalictaag 50 the tenets of the ber 

sion.” 2 De Thou, 
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boon enabled to stay the Jongest in the neighbourhood of the prin- 
ows, report of her, thank God, very different things, and pay her a 
‘very high tribute of praise, In order that your lordship may learn 
‘better to appreciate her grace, and may also discover what, in some 
degree, perhaps, will have sorved as a basis for the calumny in ques- 
tion? I'send you, in the original, a letter she wrote some days since 
tomy mother."* 

‘During the few years that this union lasted Charlotte enjoyed an 
uncommon degree of domestic felicity. She and William resembled 
exch other not a little in their goneral character, in their generosity 
and bepevolence, in their sympathy for the suffering, in their 
alibility and condescension towards the humblest, in their enthu- 
shutic devotion to the cause of Protestantism and of liberty. It 
delighted her to think that she was not, as might have been the caso 
had she returned to France, the wife of a man who, however high 
his rank, was wedded to Popory, and whose hands were red with 
Protestant blood. She loved the prince with an attachment border- 
ing on the idolatrous, and he requited her affection with tenderness 
‘nd fidelity, Writing to him on the 4th of September, 1577, he 
being then in Brussels, she snys;—“ Take care of yourself; 1 implore 
You to be more solicitous for your health than you have shown your- 
wif within these few days, for on yours depends mine, and, after 
God, you dispose of my happinesa. My lord, therefore, I pray the 
Almighty, that, in the midst of such Inbours and anxieties as yours, 
he will preserve you through a long and happy life."* 





“Whatever this particular report might be," says the Baroness Blaze de Bury, 
‘does net appear, sud is nowhere further specitied." 
Unfortunately,” says the same authoress, “this letter is not amongst thore 














Already collected, a8 it was probably never returned by the landgrave."—Memoirs of 
the Princess Palatine, &., pp, 38, 39. 

* Baeosess Blase de Bary’s Mewoire of the Princess Palatine, &e.. p. 39. “Many,” 
‘rare thin wethorees, “are the letters the archives of the house of Orange pomers of 
Charlotte de Bourbon ; and there are none which do not bear wituess to her purity of 
‘aid, her gentleness, and unbounded devotion to her lord.” She addy, “Her letters 
{o Williarn’s mother, the Countess Juliana, are touchingly beautiful, from their sweet 
tubmissiveness, sud the tender filial love they breathe in every line.” 
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The virtues, good understanding, and endearing qualities of Char 
lotte had the happiest influence upon the prince, amd gained her the 
esteem and admiration of all about her. |The pirineey"- says Coat 
John, in m letter to Count Schonenburg, “looks so well, and is of 
such good courage, in spite of the amall comfort) ho enjoys, aud the 
extent of his troubles, his Inbours,and his perils, that-you woel 
hardly believe. it, and would be immensely rajoiced thereat Ofs 
surety it isa most precious consolation and a wondrous relief, that 
God should have given him a wife so distinguished, by her virtus, 
her piety, her vast intelligence—in a word, so pena 
could wish; in return, he loves her tenderly." v 

‘The princess obtained the, good gracen ive OR 
maiden Queen of England, who sent her, on the occasion of her 
second confinement, a present, and became sponsor for the now-lemn 
infant, which was named Elizabeth, . In reference to this gift few 
the Roglish sovereign, Charlotte, thus writes to the prince;—“ My 
lord, I have received the present it has pleased you to eend meon 
the part of the queen, and have fonnd it very pretty and ingenioos. 
As to the signification of the lizard—as it is said when any sleeping 
person is near being stung by a serpent, the lizard waketh him—=I 
fancy, my lord, that you are meant thereby, you having awakened 
the States of Holland, fearing Jest. thay should be destroyed. Gollx 
grace grant that you may preserve them from the serpent!?* 

Among Papists it was easy to excite violent prejudice agninst a 
nun for having married, and against the man who had taken her to 
wife. To render William odious for having married ‘the oun of 
Jouarre, the King of Spain, in the proseription he published in Jax 
1580,? against William, outlawing him, giving his lift, hin body, his 

1 Raroness Blaze do Bury’s Memoirs of the Princess Patatine, &e, 940) 

> ite did Madrid, 15th March, 1580, and sent to the Due 
vwernor of the Low Countries, with orders to publisl it through the: 
government ; but the duke delayed its promulgation until the mounts of. 
ing, and aifirmed in his cireular letter that he did it only after 


and repeated orders to that effect from the kingmJee Delivey 
ition, & Liege, 1769, tom. ¥, pp. 8, 6. 
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estate to whoever could seize on them, and promising, “upon the 
‘vord of aking, and axa miniater of God," 25,000 crowns to whoever 
should bring him, dead or alive, to his majesty—in this document the 
Spanish monarch not only denounces him for having introduced the 
reformed religion into the Low Countries, but brands him as a rebel, 
4 disturber of the public peace,'a wicked and perjured man, the 
tice of all the troubles of the Netherlands, the plague of Christon- 
dom, the common enemy of mankind, a heretic, a hypocrite, a Cain, 
a Tada, ono that had w hardened conscience, a profane wrotch, who 
‘had taken « nun out of the Cloister to marry her, and had children 
by her.! This last imputation was inflicting a double wound—it was 
stiguintizing both the ‘prince and his'wifo, a8 living in unlawful con- 


enbinnge. 

Prot eaell 8 charge William and tho princess required at that 
thine 16! vindltatiot in the Low Countries, which, having thrown off 
{84 Papal wuthority and tlie Popish doctrines, were disposed, instead 
@-conkuring, to hondar ladios who, whether they had been trepanniod 
oF foread into taking’ the ‘véil, hid ‘had the determination ‘to break 
‘Wows their fetters; and nasert’ the liberty given them both by natare 
dedrevelation’ Bat in ‘his eloquent and triumphant apology or 
Vinditation in ankwor to this proscription,’ dated 4th February, 1681 
atid which be: caused to be printed in Flemish and in Froneh, and 
sent to’ all the courts of Europe, William, indignant at this attack 
upon his ‘own atid his wife's virtue, sovercly retaliated on the Spanish 
‘Monareh, whose charncter waa so thoroughly bad, that it had been 
prudent in) him not'to have! attempted to blacken the reputation of 
® prince who, whatever might be his fanlts) was free from the fla- 
grant eriines which havo rendered that monarch one of the most infu» 
mous characters recorded in history. Tn this document William 
States that slanderers ought to be free from all blame, and that it is 
4 tihaeeountable impudence in the king, who is all covered over 
with crimes, to reproach him with a marriage which wos lawful and 

VMawier, pe. 7h 75. 
* Maurier has gives the substance of the vindication, pp. 75-100, « 
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agreeable to the Word of God. He maintains that Philip was ac- 
tually married to Donna Isabella Osorino, and had three children by 
her at the time when he married the Infanta of Portugal, mother to 
Don Carlos; that he murdered his own son for speaking in favour of 
the Low Countries, and poisoned his third wife, Isabella, daughter to 
Henry LI. of France, while in the lifetime of that princess he publicly 
kept as his mistress Donna Euphratia, whom, when she was peop: 
nant by him, he forced the Prince of Ascoti to marry, that his bis- 
tard might inherit the great estate of that prince, who died of grief 
if not of « morsel more easy to wallow than to digest; that after 
wards he was not ashamed to commit public incest by marrying his 
own niece, the daughter of Maximilian, the emperor, by his sister, 
“But,” ssys the king, “I had a dispensation.” “Yes” replies the 
prince, “but only from the god on earth; for the God of heaven 
would never have granted it” The prines therefore argues, that it 
was aa strange as it was intolerable for a man blackened with adul- 
tery, murder, incest, and parricide, to make a crime of a marriage 
approved of by Monsieur de Montpensier, his father-in-law, a more 
zealous Catholic than the Spaniards were, with all their grimace 
and pretensions, He adds, that if his wife had made vows in her 
tender age, this was contrary to the canons and decrees of the 
Romish Church, according to the opinion of the ablest men; aud 
that, though sho had never made any protestations against thee 
extorted vows, he was not so little versed in the Holy Seriptures 
as not to know that all engagements of that sort had no force in the 
sight of God? 

In the cup of earthly enjoyment there are alwaya some bitter 
ingredients. Happy as Charlotte was in the prince to whom she 
wns united, she frequently suffered from delicate health, to which 
however, “she seldom alludes, except as it happens to militae 
for or against some plan connected with him or his movemeste” 
In the year 1576, when residing st Delft, ake is obliged, from the 
state of her health, to refuse going out to meet the prince, who bed 

2 Maurier, pp. 80, 81 
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‘been for some time absent from her. “The Sire de Viry,” says she, 
“haa imparted to me your commands that I should go to meet you, 
tat I am unhappily too weak. I must wait at least six or eight 
days, during which time I can, if it pleases God, take the air as far 
s@ the Hague, in order to see what I am equal to.” And on the 3d 
@f April she thus writes:—" Respecting my state, 1 have at moments 
apprehended danger, which annoyed me, on account of your ubsence ; 
bat mow I haye no more apprehension, but hope, on the contrary, 
‘with God's help, for a return of good health, I have from time to 

time fits of faintness—a weakness to which I am, as you know, sub- 
‘ject, but I hope that will also cease”? 

‘The numerous personal dangers which beset the prince's path also 
occasioned her no small anxiety. Not only was he surrounded with 
the perils necessarily incident to war, but he was exposed to the risk 
of being sassssinated by the unprincipled emissaries of Spain and 
‘Rome, hurried on to the perpretation of the horrid deed by a relent- 
jess fanaticism, as woll as by a tempting bribe—the price set upon his 

head. ‘He hinself was not insensible to these dangers; but he was 
‘exempt from the restleasness, suspicion, and stern character al- 
‘most invariably acquired by public men whose lives are constantly 
‘threatened by the dagger of some assassin, He had uniformly con- 
wilted the good of his country in preference to his own particular 
interests; and in his career, when most triumphant, he had never 

been wantonly cruel, and had never betrayed haughtiness or inso- 

lence of demeanour. His lofty patriotism, therefore, an approving 
‘conseienee, and, crowning all, well-founded Christian hope, composed 
hiv mind in an uncommon degree in the midst of threatened dan- 
ger® But the princess, from feminine softness, was more susceptible 
toalarming impressions, and especially after he had been proscribed 
by the Spanish monarch. What she dreaded was attempted, and 
and well nigh with fatal issue, in 1592. 





1 Haropess Biene de Bury's Memoirs of the Princess Palatine, &e., pp. 44, 45, 
9 He took for his device a sea-gull, with the motto, “ Sirois trewquillins in wads,” 
Le,“ undisvarbed im the midst of the stonny waves."—Manrier, p. 114. 
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Tn that year John de Jaureguy, a young man aged about 
yoars, a Spaniard of Biscay by birth, who served in a bank 
warp, was instigated by the master of the bank, Gaspard d’A 
also of Spanish birth, to attempt the destruction of the F 
Orange. Annastro, being on the verge of bankraptey, hoped 
large reward offered by the Spanish monarch, to retrieve hi 
fortunes; and to satisfy his conscience as to the lawfalnes 
deed, he had, according to his own account, consulted the p 
Spain, who assured him that whoever should assassinate t 
acribed heretic would perform a highly meritorious action 
ceiving that it would not be difficult to engage Jaureguy 
desperate enterpriso, and judging that, from his gloomy and o 
‘temper, if once engaged, he would not shrink from the ha 
its execution, Annastro sent for him, and, ina state of gre, 
tion, disclosed to him his bloody project. “Did Inot kno 
Annastro, “your fidelity, your constancy, and your simone: 
would not address myself to you in the present unbappy sta 
public affairw and of my own. You soe my eyes quite | 
soaked with weeping, and I believe you are not ignoran! 
canse; for it is long since I noticed how sensible you are to 
rages done to our sovervign, and how, though born in Spait 
aa I, you do not fail to be touched with the calamities of th 
vinees, which are to us as an adopted country.” ‘Then repr 
the prince as the cause and author of all these 1 
to the disclosure of his daring purpose. “This man," says 
must destroy, if we would discharge our duty to God, to t 
and to the country, The king promises 










imposes upon us.” On concluding this specch he 
and believing that Jaureguy, from his manner and fi 
ally entered into the conspiracy, eee! pon th 
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adesign T have long ago meditated. I despise the danger and the 
conditions; I desire no reward, for I am resolved to die, I only ask 
of you.one farour—to pray God, on my account, to incline the king 
to be kind to my father, and not to leave the old man to die in 
misery.” 
_ Everything being arranged, Jaureguy was to carry his desperate 
Parpese into execution on Sabbath, the 18th of March. On the 
morning of that day a, Dominican monk, named Timmerman, came 
to confess him in the house of Aunastro, The monk, who, like the 
Spanish priests whom Annastro had consulted, approved of Jaure- 
ggny’s design, as his motives were not avarice, but the glory of God, 
the service of the king, and the good of his country, fortified him in 
hia resolution, persuaded him that he should go invisible, for which 
ead be gave him some characters in paper, frogs bones, and other 
magical charms, adrainistered to him absolution, and subsequently 
the mass, a4 a sure passport to heaven should he lose his life in the 
enterprise, Jaureguy, besides, “carried about him, in the fashion 
of an amulet, prayers, in which he invoked the merciful Deity, who 
appeared to men in the person of Christ, to aid the murder with 
his favour, promising that Being a part of the booty, as it were, 
shoulil the deed be successful, viz. for the mother of God of Bayonne 
‘a garment, a lamp, and « crown; for the mother of God of Aranzosa 
a crown; and for the Lord Christ himself a very rich curtain!” 
Soch is Jesuit morality; for Timmerman and Jaureguy acted not 
merely from the impulse of their own fanatical dispositions, but in 
conformity with the explicit doctrines of Jesuitism, which, upon the 
Principle that the end sanctifies the means, have baptized murder, 
‘when the good of the church may be thereby promoted, as a meri- 
torious action, and taught the murderer to believe, as he passed, his 
hands reeking with the blood of his victim, into the presence of his 
Judge, that the atrocious deed had merited for him the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Protected by so many mysterious charms, and having drunk » 

© Ranbe’s Hist, of the Popes, book ¥. 
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glaas of foreign wine, Jaureguy went to the castle of Antwerp, the 
residence of the Prince of Orange, accompanied by Timmerman, whe 
continued to exhort him and to confirm him in his resolution, anti! 
they arrived at the foot of the stairs of the prinoe’s court, where 
the ghostly father, having given him his blessing, left him and went 
away. The prince had attended sermon at the chapel in the morn- 
ing, and on retarning to the castle had ant down to dinner with the 
princess, his children, many of the nobility, and persons of quality, 
Tauregay, who had succeeded in gatting even into the dining cham= 
bor, boing taken, from his French dresk, for thé servaut of some 
French nobleman present, repeatedly pressed to get near thé person 
of the prince, but was always repulsed.’ When, of diner being 
ended, the prince, as he was passing, attended by the company, frem 
the hall to his withdrawing chamber, stopped to show the Count of 
Laval the tapestry, in which were wrought the cruelties practizel 
by the Spaniards in the Netherlands, Jaureguy, who was watehing 
in the hall, now found a more favourable opportunity for exeetting 
lis purpose. The guards, observing him, would have put him out, 
but were prevented by the prince, who reprimanded them, saying 
that it was dome citizen who wished to see him; a courtesy whieh 
proved nearly fatal to his lif. Presenting a platol above the shoal- 
der of the Count of Laval, the assassin fired upon the prince with 
effect. The ballet having entered at the throut, under his right ear, 
passed through the palate, under the upper jaw, and went out by the 
left cheek, near the nose, breaking one, zome say several of his teeth, 
but leaving the tongue untouched. The prinos was stanned with 
the wound, and thought, as he afterwards declared to Phitip Da 
Plessis Mornay, that the house had fallen, and buried ‘hin in it 
ruins. Immediately after, he became so weak that he would hare 
fallen, had he not been supported. Having recovered from bie 
atupor, he suspected, from the agitation and muttering of the 
about him, and from observing the hair of his head singed, ant 
his rofile burned, which had been caused by the fire,of the pistol 
in consequence of the weapon having been fired #o near bia, that 
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an attempt had been made on his life. Bat the generons and noble- 
hearted William begged them to spare the assassin, adding, “I 
forgive him with all my heart.” The raffian, however, had been 
alrendy despatched. The noblemen and gentlemen who were in the 
chamber, and the bodyguard, unable to control themselves, had 
instantly and simultaneously rushed upon him, and put an end to 
bis Life by many wounds inflicted with their swords.’ 

‘The prince, who was of robust and healthy constitution, rapidly 
rallied. The fire of the pistol, from the nearness of the weapon to its 
‘victim, having entered with the bullet into the wound, had cauter- 
fend the jugalar vein, and consequently stanched the blood. Bat on 
the tenth day the sear which had formed on the wound fell off, and 
‘the blood began to flow anew so abundantly as to threaten imme- 
iste dissolution, bafiling all the attempts employed to stop it. In 
this emergency, Leonard Botal, physician of the Duke of Brabant, 
advised that the bleeding should be stopped by a continued pressure 
of the thumb on the wound, But this means, notwithstanding its 
being employed by a wuocestion of attendants for several days, would, 
without the intervention of an accidental circumstance, have failed 
te save the prince's life; for though the pressure kept the wound 
closed om the outside, the bleeding continued to go on internally, 
and to such an extent that Du Plessis Mornay, as he informs us, 
mp morning saw the prince vomit more than five pounds of blood, 
‘The trae cause of the preservation of his life was the stoppage of 
the bleeding by a small portion of lint, softened by a little ointment, 
which the physicians had inadvertently pushed farther into the 
‘ounil than they intended, and which they had in vain ondea- 
voured to take out. After aome days, nature, with a little assiat- 
anes, drove it back, when at the end of it was found a little white 
pus, a proof that the vein was closed.? 

This unforeseen attempt on the prince's life gave a severe shock 
to the sensitive frame of the princess. She rushed to the spot 


De Thom, tog. yi err, pp. 178-181 —Grimesto’s History ofthe Netherlands, 
yp. 676, 677. * De Thou, tom. vi, liv. Iuxe., pp. 182, 183. 
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whore he was the moment she knew that he had been wounded, 
she fainted at the sight of his blood Reliof was afforded to 
mind by the favourable appearince which his wound soon beg! 
assume, and which it continued to present for several days. 

she was again plunged into distress by the sudden re-opening a 
wound on the tenth day, and the violent rushing forth ofthe b 
threatening his immedinte dissolution. During the several days 
the vein was closely compressed by some attendant, she aselduy 
waited upon him, assisted by the Countess of Schwartzenbary 








aister, who never quitted his apartment,’ Nor did she canse | 
this devoted ministry of affection till the danger appeared ave 
and the prince was restored to her prayers and the bt imi 
his people.' 
When the prinos appeared past danger, and on the fair way of| 
very, she sent the following lather the lat shia RSE 
1 De ‘Thou, tom. vi, liv, bevy ps 183%, ~ 
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John, the prince's brother: “Monsieur, my brother,—As your se~ 
eretary ia going buck to you, I would not omit to write in onder to 
recall myself to your good graces, and assure you that I have never 
for hs instant ceased thinking of you and of the countess, my sister. 
For this ong time past, however, I have given you no assurance to 
‘that affect by my letters; I have much neglected my duties, because 
Thope you are good enough not to doubt my sentiments, and also 
because my daughter, Madame d'Orange, gives you regularly news 
of us all. These news, alas! have been latterly extremely bad, 
from the wound of my lord the prince, your brother; and several 
times he has passed through such alternations and dangers on account 
of this cat vein, that, according to human foresight, he was nearer 
death than life, Bat God in his merey has miraculously assisted us 
when our hope was at an end. The blood has censed to flow for 
fourteen days, the wound has become better every hour, and yester- 
day morning thery came’out a tent that the sunseons had pushed into 
‘the wound the day he bled for the last time, and that had lain there 
ever since. The wound heals now so well and naturally that we 
have no doubt of his recovery, with the aid of God's grace, for which 
I pray with all my heart, a8 I alao pray, Monaleur my brother, that 
be may give you good health aud along and happy life, where- 
with I commend myself to your good gracea Your very humble 
and obedient sister, *Cnanvorre pz Bovnnox. 

“From Antwerp, 22th April, 1699." 

On the 2d of May, a solemn thankagiving was observed in the 
church of Antwerp for the recovery of the prince. Charlotte and 
William were present, and from her inmost soul she united in the 
outpourings of gratitude prosonted by the minister to the hearer of 
Prayer in name of the vast multitude assombled. But her con- 
Mant anxioty and watching, the agonizing suspense, the alternations 
of hope and fear she had every moment experienced, from the time 
he was wounded till his recovery was placed beyond doubt, brought 


2 Mary of Nassau, later Countess of Hoheniohe. 
¥ Baroness Blase de Bury's Mewoirs of the Princess Patatine, &c., p. 50, 
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on a dangerous illness. Her discaso was plourisy.’ She passed direct 
from the church to the bed of death. Nor did she regret falling 
victim to the unceasing care and vigilance by which she had brought 
back Williaa from the gutes of death ; “too happy,” says Spanbeim, 
“to have saerificed her remaining days to preserve an existence fir 
dearer than her own; and having once raised her eyes with thank- 
fulneas to heaven, she Closed them for ever!" “Relieving her end 
approaching, she devoted herself to eartiest préparation for another 
world. She was surrounded by kind, eympathizing, and pions friends 
But, perhaps, from no individual did she derive more spiritual cea 
fort than from Lady Philip Du Plessis’ Mornay, a woman disthn- 
guished for enlightened and fervent plety, who was present with 
her during the whole of her illness, “The princess,” says Mornay, 
“died in a very Christian manner. My wife attended her to the 
last, and she observed, what is a very ancommon ciroumetanc, 
that some hours after the princess had breathed her Inst, a blesding 
at her nose commenced, which continued for two hours.” She died 
‘on the Sth of May, deeply regretted by her husband, and indeed by 
all; her gentle and winning graots, and her benevolent, ebnritable 
disposition having made her universally beloved; and the atrougeit 
sympathy was evinced by the people with William under his bereare 
ment. Four days after her death. her corpse, attended by more than 
twelve hundred persons in mourning, was carried with great pomp 
to the cathedral of Antwerp,' and was there interred in the chapel 
of the Cireumetsion* 

On the 29th of May, 1582, three weeks after his loas, the prince, in 
a short letter to the Prince de Condé, thus writes >—“ Although 
I have suffered the nearest loss of all in my wife, D cannot, for many 
rewons, avoid acknowledging that some other persons have ale 
partaken in my bereavement, on account of the great affection whieli 

' The cathedral charch of Notre-Dame of Antwerp is 4 vast and wonderful strustar 
It contains a great number of chapels, enriched with marble colewie, and slere! 


‘with beautiful paintings by different masters.—Les Didier dew Pays Bias, tam by 
pp. 263, 264. 


2 De Thou, tom. vi, liv, teay, pp. 182, 183, | 
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the bore them; and for you, air, I can ase you, you have Jost a 
pod friend and relative, who honoured and loved you as much as 
she did any one." 

The princess left behind hor six daughters, all of whom, excapt 
‘one, were honourably anrried, and had numerous descendants :—1st, 
Loniso Juliane do Nassau, the eldest, whose life will form the subject 
ofa subsequent sketch. ‘Chis princess was married to Frederick 1V., 
Elector Palatine, by whom she had Frederick V,, Elector Palatine and 
King of Bohemia, This Frederick married Elizabeth Stuart, daughter 
of James I, of England; and from them her majesty Queen Victoria, 
‘who now sways tho British aceptre, is descended.—(See next page.) 
Sd, Blizbeth do Nassau, who was married to Henry de la Tour, 
Duke of Bouillon, « famous general in the wars ot Henry IV, of 
France, on the 15th of May, 1594, after the death of his first wife, 
Charlotte de In Mark. She left two sons and four daughters, who 
hed also children, “She was living,” says Maurier, “in the year 
1641, and L saw her in the castle of Sedan, after the battle wherein 
the Count de Soissons was killed." 3d, Catharine Belgique, who mar- 
tied Philip Louis, Count of Hanan, a nobleman near Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, “from whom,” says Maurier, “besides the Counts of Hanau, 
fs descended Amelin Elizabeth, wife to that generous William, Land- 
grave of Heme, who died in the year 1637, after whose death this 
Princess, a woman of a masculine courage, continued to earry on the 
war against the Imperialists, and pursued the steps of her husband, 
who, after the peace of Prague (where most of the Protestant princes 
forsook their allies and joined with the house of Austria), had the 
courage and resolution to make head, almost alone, against so formi- 
dableapower.” 4¢h, Charlotte Brabantine de Nassau, wife to Clande, 
Duke de Ia Trimouille and de Thouars, Count de Laval, by whom 
she had also descendants. 5¢4, Charlotte Flandrine de Nassau, who 
embraced the Popish religion, and died Abbess of St. Croix, in 
Polctiers. “She was a very good princess,” says Maurier, “I knew 
her, but she was little, and #0 deaf that she could not hear without 
* Baroness Blase de Bury’s Mewoiry of the Princess Palatine, fe, p. 47, 
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LOUISE DE COLLIGNY, 


LADY TELIONY, AFTERWARDS PRINCESS OF ORANGE 







jOUISE DE COLLIGNY was the daughter of Ge- 
A} pard Coligny, Lord of Chatillon, and Admiral of 
France, by his first wife, Charlotte de Laval, daughter 
of Guy de Laval, by his wife, Antoinette de Daillon! 
Her father, one of the noblest characters anil truest 
patriots which France ever produced, had attached himself to the 
cause of the Reformation from convictions of duty, not from motives 
of faction, and to its advancement he deliberately devoted his talents, 
the best years of his life, his worldly substance and progpects, and at 
lst his life. Her mother was a lady of corresponding spirit, Hee 
self-denied devotion to the reformed cane almost exceeded that of 
her husband, whom she encouraged to gird on his armour to defead 
it, expressing her willingness to submit to the los of whatever ie 
count dear for its anke. Her piety was displayed in her whole de 
portment, especially in the arrangements of her domestic establish: 
ment, which were fortied on the resolution expressed by the Hebrew 
patriarch, “As for me and my house we will serve the Lond" and 
she abounded in works of benoficence and mercy, TLoulse waa bers 
in the year 1653, She received the finished education bestowed at 


1 Notice sur Brantdme et nur ser Ouvrages, prefixed to his Ocweres, edit. Paria, bn 
tom. i, p. 36.—Lady Colligny’s sister, Louise do Daillon, wae ta 
Chateigneraie, and inaid of honour to Margaret of Valols, Queen Of Navarte. 








f the danyliters of the nobility of France, and was care- 

in the principles of the reformed faith, Both her 
much a# they had suffered in those trying times in their 
‘estate, ax well as in other respects, in advancing the cause of the Re- 
formation, desired to see her its intelligent and steadfast adherent, 
even at the sacrifice of earthly advantages. They taught her to seck 
after a better inheritance than this world can give, to be prepared to 
vatfer the loss of all things for the snke of Christ, not to shrink from 
casting in her lot with the people of God, though at the risk of 
poverty, contempt, persecution, and death. In a letter which her 
father wrote, towards the close of the year 1569, to her and her 
brothers, and the children of his recently deceased brother, Francis 
D’Anilelot, who were then at Rochelle, after he had been de- 
feated, at the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour in the same year, 
witer the «polintion of his property by the government, and the 
immense pecuniary lomes he had sustained in earrying on the war— 
fe this letter we have a beautiful specimen of the precious instruc- 
tions by which her understanding was enlightened and her Christian 
character formed, 

“T could much have wished to say to you in person what I now 
write, and also to see you, but that not being possible at present, I 
have thought it right to exhort you ever to bear in mind the love 
and fear of God; and the more as experience may have already 
taught you that we ought not to sccount ourselves secure in the 
Pestession of what is called property, but ought to place our confi- 
dence elsewhere than in thie world, and to have better possewions 
than our eyes can see or our hands touch, Bat as this is not in our 
own power, we ought hambly to bessech God to be pleased to con- 
duct us to the last, along that good and asf path which we must 
not expect to be smooth and pleasant, or accompanied with all sorts 
if temporal prosperity, We must follow our head, Jeans Christ, 
‘who himeelf leads the way. Men have deprived us of all that it was 
in their power to take from us, and should it be God's will that we 
should never recover what we have lost, «till we shall be happy, and 
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our condition will be a good one, inasmuch ax these losses have sot 
arisen from any harm done by us to those who have brought them 
upon us, but solely from the hatred which thoy bear towards me 
for its having pleased God to make use of mo in assisting His char 
And notwithstanding that in this cise we suffer Joasta and incon 
veniencea, we are well off, and shall receive a roward of whieh men 
will not have it in their power to deprive ws, 

“Had I leisure I should like to write to you about several other 
matters, but for the present let it suffice that T admonish you anil 
conjure you in God's name courageously to persevere in the study 
of virtue, and to testify, both by your actions and your wards 
through the whole course of your lives, the horror you entertain for 
every kind of vice. Obey your master and your superiors im such 
wiso that though I may rarely enjoy the satisfaction of being pr- 
sent with you, I may often hear at least of your good and honourable 
behaviour. To conclude; if it be the will of God that we sliould 
suffer aome loss, whether in person or property, in the cause of that 
religion by which he desires to be worshipped, wo ought to account 
ourselves fortunate. And I do assuredly beseech Him to be assist 
ing to you, to keep you in his protection, and to preserve you in your 
tender years, Adieu, From Xaintes, this 16th of October, 1569, 

“Cnasmiios.”' 

“The admiral,” says Maurier, “loved Louise very much, both fr 
her modesty and prudence.” Nor was ale without the charms i 
personal beauty. Though she was of low stature, “her forma,” as the 
same writer testifies, “was exquisitely symmetrical, her eyes very | 
beautiful, and her complexion lovely; while her manners wore 
highly graceful, and her conversation eminently attractive? 

Tn disposing of his daughter in marriage, the adnsiral, though sit 
indifferent to her forming a connection with a moble family, wes 
more desirous to have her united to a young man of high charset, 

" Anonymous French Memoirs of dial Coligny, tranalatal by Dida Seat. 


Enq, pp. 141-143, 
# Mautier's Lives of the Princes of Orange, ps. 187. 
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combined with rare accomplishments, than to one of merely high rank 
snd great wealth. And among all the persons of quality belonging 
to his religion and party, he found none of whom in these respects he 
formed #0 high an opinion as of Charles de Teligny, son of Louis 
de Teligny, « famous military officer in the wars in Italy.' Young 
‘Teligny, though descended from an honourwble family, was without 
title and fortune, his father, who was yet living, having wasted by 
his extravagance the rich patrimony which he had inherited from 
his ancestors, But he was possessed of much personal merit, had 
suaintained an unblemished reputation, was surpassed by few in 
letters and in arma, excelling especially in the delicate arts of nego- 
tiation, and uniting valour with the most engaging mental qualities, 
which gained him the esteem and affection of all who knew him, 
and even of the French monarch, to whom he always seemed more 
welcome and agreeable than any of the nobility, From the love of 
true religion and liberty, he had joined the ranks of the Reformers, 
sad distinguished himself by hia zealous advocacy of the reformed 
ause. From his ability and prudence he was admitted into the 
counsels of his party, with whose affairs he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and gave promise, should his life be spared, of becoming 
one of its most enterprising and influential leaders,* 

Avwarm affection having sprung up betwoen Teligny and Louise, 
the adwiral encournged the hopes they had mutually formed of 
being one day united in happy wedlock, “You may have other 
ealtors rich and titled,” ssid he to his daughter; “but I advise you 
to choose Teligny for your husband, as more worthy of your aifec- 
tion than those who have higher adventitious pretensions, on account 
of the good and rare qualities which I know him to posses, I give 
You this counsel, because I think it will contribute to your happiness 

/ Louie de Teligny, besides Charles, had a danghter, Margaret, who was married to 
Peaneis de Ia Nowe, a distinguished military officer amoug the Protestants in the civil 
‘ears ins Prince, and called Bras-de-Per, becsose, having lost his arm in an engagement, 
‘he nubstinnted an artificial one of iron —Brantdune, Ocveres, tom ik, p. 100. 


‘¢ Maurice's Lives of the Princes of Orange, p. 137—Expeit de la Ligne, liv, in 
Brantiane, Orweres, tom. ii, p, 102, 
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in life, which we ought rather to seck in all things than great pos 
sessions and dignified titles.”' In this Colligny acted with the same 
spirit of disinterested disregard to mere worldly considerations which 
he so remarkably displayed in his whole carver, Louise was mar 
ried to Teligny at the town of Rochelle, in 1671,0n the anme day 
on which her father, who had now been a widower four years, was 
married to his second wife, Jacqueline of Entremont, widow of Claude 
de Batarnai, Baron of Anton, who was killed at the battle of St, 
Dennis,* 

Louiso was not long marricd when she became a widow, Her 
husband, like her father, perished in the St, Bartholomew massacre. 
He had previously received warning of some secret impending 
danger. It was told him that porters loaded with arms had béen 
ween entering the Louvre, and that this seemed to be an alsrming 
omen, But unwilling, from the natural generosity of his charseter, 
to call in question the good faith of the court, which had been 
pledged to the Huguenots in the most solemn manner, he would not 
believe that he and his party were exposed to any danger, ond despised 
the premouition, “It jis very wrong," said he, “to maltiply eaxp- 
cions, in the distressing circumstances in which we are placed. Lat 
nothing be said to the admiral: these arms are intended to attack, 
by way of recreation, a fort erected within the Louvre!” Never wat 
confidence more misplaced. The massacre of theProtestants, ineli- 
ing himself, had been resolved upon by the court, It is, indeed, 
aflirmed by some writers, that Catharine de Medicis, notwithstan- 
ing her mortal hatred of the admiral, and that the king, her sen, 
hod great difficulty in consenting to the death of Teligny, whe, i 
his intercourse with them had gained the good-will of both, by hit 
good qualities aud his honourable conduct, “which,” as Maurier 

4 Mrs, Marsh's Protestant Reformation i France, OL ii p. 273—" He gave hie 

ond plished 


his daughter in marr 
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observes, “shows that virtue is always attractive, from whencesoever 
it proceeds, and that it has uncommon charms to make itself admired 
sad favoured, though in the person of an enemy.” But if they felt 
some reluctance to include Teligny among those who were counted 
as uheep for the slaughter, so entiroly had they yielded themselves 
up to their furious passions, that he was notwithstanding included. 
On the fatal day, when » party of murderers invaded his lodgings, 
he escaped their pursuit by betaking himself, along with Merlin, 
Colligny’s minister, to the tiles of the house, In this extremity of 
peril he was not in a condition calmly to reflect. Bat among the 
thoughts which now passed in hurried confusion through his mind, 
be could not’ help reproaching himself for the confidence he had 
reposed in the perfidious court. The hard fate of his father-in-law, 
who by this time was o mangled corpse, was unknown to him, but 
he laud reason to conjecture the worst; and what, perhaps, caused 
Ms intensest agony, the most vehoment, the moat terrific struggle in 
lis becom, was tho image of his Louise rising up before his mind, 
the image of that beloved object to whom he had so recently plighted 
hin faith—thelr connubial happiness blighted, terminated for ever 
at the clove of a few montha—the cup, when just tasted, dashed from 
their lips. But he had not long time to think. Some courtiers who 
saw him traversing the roofs of the houses with Merlin? though they 
had been ordered to kill him, had not the heart to do #0, such was 
the affection with which, from his amiable character, he waa regarded, 
After this he was discovered on the loft of the house of the Sieur de 
Chasteauncuf by some soldiers, who asked his name, and left him. 
But at last the Duke of Anjou's guards finding him, killed him, 

) Maurier, p. 138. 

© Merlin's preservation was very extraordinary. In attempting his escape over the 
tonts of the adjoining houses, he fell into a loft filled with hay. ere he lay concealed 
for many days, but must have perished from hunger had it not been for the singular 
direumstance, that a hen, ax if guided by the same Providence which of old sent the 
iveur to feed Elijah, laid, every day, her egg “in his haud "Ler Histoires alu Sieur 


PrAabignd. Mertin is, with much probability, aupposed to be the author of the ano- 
nymous Life of Admirat Coltigng, travalated from the original French by Dundes 
Seott, Eoq. 
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Queon of England, the humane Elector Palatine, Frederick ILL, the 
cantons of Zurich and of Berne, and expecially the city of Geneva, 
received them with open arms.’ Louise's two eldest brothers imme- 
distely hurried away, and made good their escape, Her mother-in- 
law also succeeded in getting beyond the reach of their bloodthirsty 
enemies, Her third and youngest brother, then only seven years 
and eight months old, an uncommonly good-looking boy, and the 
object of his father’s fondest love, was taken by a detachment of 
the body-guards, which had been sent by the orders of the king 
to Chatillon Castle, to arrest the wifo of the admiral, his children, 
and the children of Andelot, his brother; and being brought to 
Paris, together with the precious movablea which wera in the 
‘eastle, he “ began,” as Colligny’s biographer observes, “from his early 
childhood to bear the cross of Christ.” Louise herself, with the 
Count of Laval, eldest aon of her paternal uncle, Andelot, fled at first 
fo Geneva, After a short stay in that hospitable saylum, they 
removed to Basle, where they remained some montha At last pur- 
pesing to take up their abode in Berne, they went to that city, where 
they were received with as much honour as humanity? 

Here, and wherever she afterwards resided, Louise maintained her 
Principles with the utmost constancy. No considerations of worldly 
advantage could induce her to renounce them. Many of her country- 
men not having sufficient courage to endure the inconveniences of 
exile, to live at. distance from their homes and their wives, and to 
merifice the other tiea which bind men to the place of their birth, 
Flelding to the violence of persecution, accommodated themselves to 
‘the times, and returned to the religion of their ancestors. But 
Louise do Colligny, imitating her parents, neither of whom ever 
shrank from cleaving to the Reformation, even in ita most adverse 

The refugees in this last named city having bem reduced to great poverty, from 
the pillage of their property by their enemies, and from their being necemitated to 
Jeave what they had behind them, Bera and his colleagues endearoured as far as they 
‘could to mitigate thelr hardships, by causing contributions to be made for their relief- 


# Anonymous Memoirs of Coligny, p. 188—De Thou, tom. iv, liv. li, pp. 597+ 
908, and liv. hit, pp. 628, 629, 
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- Hoular accounts of which having since been communicated to her by 


"In the eame year, while Louise and her brothers were resident at 

- this court, the Dake of Anjou, one of the contrivers of the St, Bar- 
tholomew massiere, a young man about twenty years of age, who 
was on bis way to Poland to take possession of that kingdom, to 
he had been elected, having passed the Rhine, visited the 
deetor at Heidelberg; a visit which, besides that this was a conve- 
“tient halting place in his journey, he could not honourably neglect 
fopay. On passing though the city no acclamations greeted him, 
which in not surprising. The wonder rather is, that a Protestant 
roused to a pitch of incontrollable indignation at the 

fight of the complotter of cruelties which had filled all Europe with 
horror, did not, disregarding his rank, strike the miscreant to the 
groand, beat him to death, or hang him on the first tree they met 
“with, Such, at least, has been the treatment which the excited popa- 
face have sometimes awarded to criminals leas deeply stained with 
Mood than he was. On reaching the palace, finding no preparations for 
- his reception, he suspected that this proceeded from « design to offer 
him disrespect; but his suspicions were unfounded, for the elector did 
not know of his coming, and his household had been thrown into 

| confusion by fire which, during the night, had accidentally broke 
| out in some part of the palace. ‘The elector received him with the 
| oartesy claimed by one of the royal family of Franos. But from 
| the subtle, deceitful, intriguing, bloodthirsty character of the duke, 
the elector, who waa in all respects different, could not possibly 
esteem him, and he could not refrain from giving honest expression 
to his feelings of virtuous indignation at the atrocities so recently 
| committed in France upon the unoffending Huguenots. He had 
tecelved from the Hoguenots a present of one of the portraits of 
Admiral Coligny, which they had caused to be executed after the 
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Bartholomew massacre, to be distributed in divers places and 
countries among the friends of the deceased, in honour of his me- 
mory. This portrait he showed to the duke. Having condocted 
him, along with two or three other persons of distinction, through a 
long gallery adorned with beautiful portraits of many princes and 
great men, on coming to that of Colligny, which he kbnd placed 
among the collection, pointing to it with his finger, he asked the 
duke, “Do you know the man whose portrait that ia?” “Yeu, it is 
the late admiral,” was the answer, “It is even he,” rejoined the 














elector, hia blood rising as he thought of the cruel tragedy of Col 
ligny’s death; “it is even he, the best of men, the wisest and the 
greatest captain of Europe, whose children I have under my protec 
tion, lest the dogs of Francé should tear them in pieces, as they have 


done their father.” The bold freedom of there words the dake Slt 
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intensely, and bitter remorseful agony wrung his guilty heart; but 
he tried to conceal his feelings. “Of all the lords of France whom T 
have known,” continued the elector, again pointing to the portrait 
‘with his finger, “that is the one whom I have found the moat zeal- 
ous for the glory of the French name, and I am not afraid to affirm 
that the king and all France have suffered in him a loss which can 
never be repaired." This he repeated several times, and in a tone of 
mingled grief and reproach at the inhumanity of the queen-mother, 
of the King of France, and of the duke. The duke, still endeavour- 
ing to dissemble his feelings, was proceeding to palliate the maasacre, 
and to talk of the Huguenots’ conspiracy to murder the whole court, 
when the elector stopped him short, by briefly replying, “We know 
all that story, sire;” and then led the way from the picture gallery,* 
Louise's secladed life subsequently to the mournful leas of her 
father and of her husband, removed her from the gay scones of the 
world, and favoured the cultivation of her judgmont, and her improve- 
ment in all the virtues, After she had remainod a widow for eleven 
years, William, Prince of Orange, upon the death of his thind wife, 
Charlotte de Bourbon, inspired with admiration of her character—an 
wimiration doubtless strengthened from the veneration in which he 
had always held her father—made her proposals of marringe. She 
had no marringe-portion, the cruel and oppressive French govern- 
ment having, after the massucro of her father, plandered and disin- 
herited his children; but her good qualities wero, in William's eati- 
mation, n sufficient dowry ; and she appoara to have accepted of his 
proposals, lest from motives of ambition than from sentiments of 
generous sympathy and enthusiasm awakened by a prince who, re- 
sembling’ her father in character, in courage, and military talents, 
had fought valiautly and successfully against tyranny and tyrante, 
She saw in him a disinterested patriot, who, at the expense of toil 








4 L’Batoile, in Petitot, tom. aly, p. 7%—De Thou, tom. ¥., liv, Wii, p. 22—Bran- 
Heat, Orweres, tom, iil, discours laxix., p, 300, In the concluding part of the anecdote 
we have followed Brantime. According to De Thou, the duke made 00 anywer to the 
@deervations of the elector, 
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hardship, suffering, at the risk of the loss of Lange poasessions, and 
even of life, had fearlessly resisted the vast power of Spain, pat an 
end to the horrible persecutions of the Reformers in the Low Coun- 
tries by Philip of Spain, and established civil and religious freedom; 
and this became the nurse of « pure and sncred affection. 

‘The marriage between Louise and the prince was solemmnized at 
Antwerp, on the 12th of April, 1583;' and they took up their resi- 
dence at Delft. This union, it might be supposed, would have been 
almost universally popular in the Confederated Proviness, ‘The 
bride was a Protestant lady of irreproachable life and exalted piety, 
and the daughter of a man who had done and suffered more for the 
Protestant cause than almost any other man of his age. Tho mar- 
riage did not, however, give general satisfaction, in consequence of the 
strong foelings of animosity at that time entertained by the people 
against France, from the various indignities and injuries which they 
had received from the Duke of Anjou, brother of Henry IIL of 
France, It afforded the enemies of the prince occasion to represent 
his affection to that kingdom in the most odious terms, to charge 
him with a design of enslaving the Confederated Provinces by 
bringing thom undor the dominion of that foreign power; a design 
which the prince never entertained, thongh he was very desirou 
of establishing friendly understanding between France and the 
Netherlands, notwithstanding the difference between ‘the two coun 
tries as to religion, to enable the Istter the more succossfully to xoslst 
the power of Spain? 6 

Upon her first arrival in Holland, the princess was struck with the 
simple manners of all classes, a0 different from what she had seen in 
her more refined native country. She was surprised to find that 
there even the higher ranks were remarkable for the homelinest 
and plainness of their tables, that it was the custom for them un 
ostentatiously to walk along the streets without pages, or even 
lnckeys, and that they rode in carts without springs instead of 





' De Thou, tom. vi, liv. texvii., p. 285, +* Brawik, vol i, np. 390, 291. 
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coaches. But she gradually became reconciled to the manners and 
habits of the Low Countries; and she was afterwards wont, good- 
bumouredly, to relate to her friends the uneasiness and discomfort 
she sometimes folt from usages to which she had not been accus- 
tomed. “She has told my father freely,” says Maurier, “that at her 
coming into Holland she was very much surprised at their rude way 
of living, #o different from that in France, and whereas she had been 
used to a coach, she was there put into a Dutch waggon, open at top, 
guided by a Vourman, where she sat upon a board; and that in 
going from Rotterdam to Delft, which is but two leagues, she was 
crippled, and almost frozen to death.""! 








Being only thirty years of age at her second marriage, Louisa still 
retained her personal charms, and she promised much domestic 
happiness to the prince, while by her amiable accomplished manners 





4 Lives of the Princes of Orange, ». 141. 

















a being of another world, loved ; 
tiouate and honoured mother." 
At Delft, on the 28th of Fobru: 
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month of May, 1584, with the view of carrying his resolution into 
execution, he succeeded, under false protences, in getting into the 
confidence of the prince, who employed him in confidential service. 
On tho 10th of July, the day on which he perpetrated the fatal deed, 
he was watching in the palaco when the prince should go into the 
ull to dinner, and to cover his design, he asked from him a passport, 
‘This bo did with a disconcerted mein, and with a hollow tremulous 
Yoioe} which the princess observing, she auspected him of some bad 
intention, and asked the prince what sinister-looking man that was, 
and whathewantel. “Ho wishes a passport,” answered the prinee, 
“and I will cause one to be given him.” During dinner the agsasain 
ssuntered sbout the stables behind the palace, towards the ramparts 
ofthe town. But he again retarned to his furmer post, to wait the 
‘opportunity of giving effect to his bloody purpose; and while the 
_ pritice, after dinner, was leaving the dining hall to go up to his cham- 
“bor, the murderer placed himself behind a pillar in the gallery, with 
"Bis two pistols banging at his ginile on the left side, and hidden 
tunder his cleal:; but he let the cloak hang off his shoulder, that he 
might not seem to have anything concealed under it, and he held in 
his right hand a paper, as if it had been a passport which he wished 
the prince to sign. As the prince was about to go up stairs, and had 
‘ong foot upon the first step, the ruffian, advancing, drew forth one of 
his pistols loaded with threo balls, which he discharged into the body 
of his victim, shooting him from the left side to the right, through 
the stomach and the vital parta; and this he did so suddenly, that 
‘nome perceived him before the fatal blow was given. The balla, pass 
ing through the body of the prince, strack against the stone of the 
(gate, iuto'which they entered, leaving marks which wore shown to 
strangers at Delft long after. The wound was mortal, On receiv- 
ing it the prince cried out in Freuch, “Mon Dieu! aye pitié de mon 
‘ame; fe suis fort blessé; mon Dien! aye pitié de mon ame, et de ce 
pauivre pouple;” “0, my God! have merey upon my soul; T aim 
severely wounded; ©, my God! have mercy upon my soul, and 
upon this poor poople.” Having uttered these words, which were 
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wries of afilictions, able to make any one sink under them, but a 
woal that, like bers, hai resigned itself up entirely to the will of 
heaven.” 

‘The princess and the family of the prince were deeply sympathized 
with throughout the Confederated Provinces. Universal lamenta- 
tions were heard among the people, as if exch had lost what was most 
dear to him, and as if the state had lost its chief protector against 
the power of Spain. The funeral, which was conducted with great 
pomp, was attended by all the nobility and the chief men of the pro- 
vinees, Philip William, tho prince's eldest son, being a prisoner in 
Spain (see p. 591), Maurice, the prince's second son, followed the corpse 
t# ehief mourner to the grave, which was in the new church of Delft, 
at the spot where the grest altar formerly stood. Here Princes Mau- 
rice? in 1620, erected to the memory of his father a magnificent 
monument of marble, accounted not inferior to the most sumptuous 
tombs in Italy. In the middle is the statue of the deceased prince. 
‘The pillars are four columns of marble, having in their front four 
figures of bronze, representing the four cardinal virtues. At the feet 
of the prince are the statues of his two sons, Prince Maurice and 
Frederick, and the upper part of the monument is surrounded with 
weeping loves? 

‘The states of the United Provinces granted to the widowed princess, 
‘who, ax we have soon before, had no other dowry but her good qua- 
lities, an annual pension of 20,000 francs during life ‘To the 
danghters of her deceased husband, and particularly to thoae of them 
born by Charlotte de Bourbon, who, from their tender age, most 
noeded her caro, she faithfully and affectionately discharged tho 
duties of a mother. Elizabeth, Queen of England, to whose protec 
tion William, foreseeing the danger to which his lifo was expoaod 
from the plots of bis enemies, had doring his life committed his 

+ Lines of the Princes of Orange, p. 140, 

# Upon the death of Philip o Beosals i in 1618, Maurice beeaine Prince of Orange. 
‘Wetore this be bore the tithe of count.—Muaurier, p. 124 

* Maurier, p. 120.—Let Delices des Peys-Ber, tom. ¥, p. 5 

* Le Clore, tom. fi, p. 108, 
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de Buzanval, and many others, have given me go favourable a 
of the high expectations formed of #o excellent a youth, that 
has made me extremely desirous of having my son educated after 
"the same manner, and earnestly to beg M. de Buzanval to write to 
you on the subject, as he has done, Monsiour, 1 render you many 


















‘Toe Townhall, Motdburg 


‘thanks for the proof you have herein given me of your care of a son 
whose father and grandfather you loved so much. I preserve this 
Account as very precious, regretting that I eannot begin to put it into 
practice. We nre bere in a country 40 barren of suitable men for 
the training of youth, that I despair of being able to find one 80 

| a T remain in this place, and with difficulty elsewhere, unless, 

humbly pray, you assist me in so good a work, and thus by your 
means I again obtain one worthy of such a change. Monsieur, if I 
‘am #o happy as to be able to do you service, omploy me, f beseech 
You, aa the person who of all others most honours your virtue, and 
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regard his assassination in the light of a judgment from God. We 
can observe no sin legibly written upon his death, as the ain of the 
debauches upon his ruined constitution, his blasted reputation, hia 
blighted earthly prospects, which bespeak a judicial infliction as dis- 
tinctly as if we heard it proclaimed by a voice from heaven. So far 
from this, he was a virtuous, pious, patriotic man. Had he been less 
patriot, had he consulted only his own temporal interests, and not 
those of his country, he might have died quietly upon his bed. He 
fell a sncrifice to his devotion to the civil and religious liberties of 
his country; and his death, instend of being viewed asa judgment 
‘of God, is to be contemplated as belonging to that portion of the 
Divine dispensations in which, for reasons beyond the power of 
human skill or sagacity to discover, God has often permitted patriots 
and martyrs, men of whom the world was not worthy, to fall victims 
te the inexorable vengeance of tyranta and persecutora. 

‘Upon her settlement at the Hague, no French Protestant church 
being then established in that place, one waa founded thers, chiefly 
at her request; and John Uitenbogard, one of the reformed ministers 
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of the Hague, was appointed to serve it, by preaching in the French 
tongue; a service which, after some reluctance, he was ultimately 
induced to undertake, mainly in compliance with the wishes of the 
princess, who had formed a highly favourable opinion of hia character, 
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which arose in Holland in the early part of the 17th century, the 
princess declared herself on the side of the Arminians. In taking 
| this step she was probably influenced, in no inconsiderable degree, 
by the esteem in which she held her minister, Uitenbogard, who 
was a leading man in that party.’ Perhaps, also, like many others, 
she was swayed by misrepresentations or caricatures of Calvinism, 
ox by the plausibility given to the objections against it, from the 
exaggeration and false colouring under which they were presented. 
She seems to have been of opinion that the questions at issue 
‘between tho two parties did not affect the essential principles of the 
Christian faith, that upon either system the foundations of human 
| hope remained unshaken, and that the disputants should not allow 
their differences of sentiment to obstruct Christian affection and har- 
_ mony, bat should leave each other to entertain their respective views 
en subjects so profound and mysterious. Hence, sys Brandt, “all 
| her discourses and counsels tended to peace.” 

‘In onder, if possible, to put an end to these unhappy differences, 
eo detrimental to the welfare of the church and state in the pro- 
‘vinces, the princess, and several individuals of note on both sides, 
‘were extremely desirous that Duplessis Mornay, a nobleman high in 
reputation among the Reformers of all countries, should visit them, 
and Interposs his friendly offices for the accomplishment of an object 
Opponents, who embraced the majority of the clergy, and the principsl professors ia 

- the Datch universities, strenuously maintained the Calvinistic system, aod were theee- 
fore eailed Calvi ‘The name Gomariats, by which they were also devignated, was 
derived from Francis Gomer, Arminius’s colleague, who particulatly signaliged hitneelf 
ne a bee arse. ‘The two parties were also called Remoavteauts 

Coatta-Remonstrants, from a petition or remoustrancs which the former party 
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country is likewise at stake if some care be not speedily taken. You 
are one of those who assisted my lord and husband in laying the 
foundations of this state: come now to the help of his children, and 
keep them from burying themselves in its ruins, If the dead had 
any knowledge of what passes upon the earth, Iam sure he would 
conjure you to it in his own name, and by his ashes. Sir, I beg it of 
You most heartily, I know that in order to be qualified for this 
you must come with a dommission; but I know, too, that if you be 
but disposed, it will not be difficult for you to procure such a com, 
mission, For God's sake, sir, do not stand upon punetilios, We 
are straitened in time, and since you are now at Rouen, it will be 
much more easy for you to take this journey, than when you shall 
have returned to Paris or Saumur. I beseech God to inspire you 
with the best resolutions, and I entreat you to continue the honour 
of your friendship to her who will remain, during lift, your humble 
and very affectionate, the “ Pruxcess-Dowacen or Onaxoe. 

“ Hague, December 24, 1617." * 

‘The desire expressed by the princess in this letter waa not grati- 
fed. The French monarch did nothing more in the matter than 
order, ax was said before, one of his chief ministers to inform Mornay 
of his majesty’s intention to send him into Holland, to try what he 
could do to compose the differences that existed there. Some of the 
French clergy, or come of his majesty’s council, who now began to 
aim at reducing the power of the Protestants in France, perhaps 
opposed the mission from motives of policy, pereciving that their 
purpose would be more easily gained by the continuance of the dis- 
eensions among the Protestants in Holland, which would greatly 
weaken the Protestant interest. 

Several years before, this controversy had created much irritation 
in the Hague. There were at that time four regularly appointed re- 
formed ministers in that place, Jobn la Faille, John Tamotius, Henry 
Rosens, and John Witenbogard, who took their turn in preaching in 
the Great church. The two first were Contra-Remonstranta, but, 
1 Brandt, vol iL, pp 894, 395, 
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conformably to the ordinance of the states of 1614, enjoining upon 
the contending parties Christian charity and concord for the good of 
the commonwealth and of the church, they made the differences 
between them and the Remonstrants matters of forbearance. Roseus, 
the youngest of the four, had been for a long time the particalar 
friend of Uitenbogard, and was understood, at the commencement 
of the dispates, to entertain the same opinions as that minister, antil 
the year 1012, when his sentimenta underwent a change, and from 
that time he began publicly to preach agninst the Remonstrante, 
‘The result was that Roseus, with « large body of the people, numiber- 
ing upwards of 1200, separated from the other three ministers, and 
formed themselves into a distinet congregation, with a distinct em- 
sistory, ‘They obtained permisiion from the states to preach in the 
Hospital church, » permiasion the more readily granted them in 
consequence of the open support which Count Maurice, from political 
motives and personal resentments, rendered them.t ‘The Hospital 
church being too small to contain them, they took possession of the 
Cloister church, formerly a church of the monks, and converted, on 
the overthrow of Popery, into an arsenal. They first assembled fa 
this church on the 9th of July, 1617, on which day they had two 
sermons preached to them.* 

The controversy between the two parties continued to rage with 
increasing violenc. On the 23d of July, 1617, Maurice, who lad 
been accustomed to attend on the Sabbath the French church of 





1 Maurice at frst declared that he did not wish ia any way to miagle in theelogial 
controversies, but to remain neutral, sasing that he wns « soldier, and anderstoal toe 
thing in theology —Le Clero, tom. i, pp. 299, 318. At length, howerer, tee pret har 
self at the head of the Calvinists, partly in the hope of effecting hie ambitions put 
pores by means of them, as they were the majority, and partly from tatred to Joho 
‘van Olden Barnereldt, Grand Pensionsry of the States of Holland, amd « eealou re 
publican, ho, jealous of his aspiring to undue, it is even said to sovereign power, it 
tho state, had thwarted him in some of his favourite measures. ‘The fact that Hare: 
Yeldt took the side of the Remoustrants greatly contributed fn moving Maurice te 
take the side of the other party. ‘Thus the controversy inflamed politieal iidfertsm, 
and was infaimed by them; and it actually grew into « state faction —Mastiet, 
pp, 150-158, —— 

2 Le Clere, tom, 1, yp. 300-308, 813, 314, 












———— 
‘the court, to hear Uitenbogard, whom he had highly esteemed, 
‘weut with the Prince William Louis of Nassau, and a numerous 
‘Tetinue, to the Cloister church.? At the celebration of the Lord’s 
in the Hague, at Christmas in the same year, the two parties 
in that city separately observed the ordinance. Maurice and many 
persons of quality, ministers of atate, military officers, several coun- 
-cillors, both of the French court and of the court of Holland, toge- 
“ther with the great body of the people, observed it in the congrega- 
tion which met in the Cloister church." The princeas-dowager, who 
declared berself openly on the side of the Remonstrants, and of 
such as maintained church-fellowship with them, partook of the 
Lord's Sapper in the French church, under the charge of Uitenbo- 
gard. Her example was followed by her son, Frederick Henry ; the 
Grand Pensionary, Olden Barneveldt; the Heers van Asperen, van 
‘Veenhusen, van der Myle, and van Groonevelt; the Yonkers van 
Sevonder and van Liere; the Heers Hugens, Melander, Martini, 
and other persons of distinction. But Uitenbogard’s congregation 
and communicants were few in number compared with the multi- 
fade of communicants and hearers who assembled in the Cloister 
| 
| church.* 
‘The princess continued regularly to attend the sermons of Uiten- 
bogurd, and declared she would do so ns long as the states allowed 
‘* Maurice had brought him to be minister at the Hague, and so greatly regarded 
‘him, thas he did mot rest till he had obtained him from the states and from the church 
‘tithe Elague for his own minister, who should accompany him iu all his campaigas. 
attended him from the year 1599 to the year 1614.—~La Clerc, tom, ik, 
2S Bat Maurice, now suspecting him to be united with Barneveldt ia opposition 
% bis schemes of political ambition, coutracted » dislike to him, and treated him 
fetsewhat contumeliously, calling him publicly the enemy of God. He cumplained to 
| the princesedowager, hie mother-in-law, that Barneveld, Ultenbogard, and others, 
bell & cabinet council to oppose him —JIbid., tom. i, pp. 302, 313.—Brandt, vol, iv., 


wi. 
¥ Le Clee, tom. i, p31. 

At the celebration of the Supper in Februnry, 1617, Prince Maurice, who had pre- 
iounly always communicated with Ultenbogard, had absented bimself, not wishing to 
receive the comtouniou from the hands of that winister, by whoa it was on that occasion 
nbainintered.—La Clerc, tom. i, p. 313, 

4 Brands, vol ii, ps $95. 
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used the same language, and was true to her word, her favour towards 
him remaining unchanged, when the storms of religious contention 
increased in violence, and the dangers which had fallen upod others 
bung over hishead.' In this great controversy which shook Holland, 
sho ranked herself, in our judgment, on the wrong side, but she no 
doubt acted conscientiously, and her whole conduct towards Uiten- 
Dogard, who was 4 good man, however mistaken as to some parts of 
Divine truth, from the commencement of these disputes to her 
death, presents her amiable and sympathizing character ina very 
interesting light, 

Foreseeing that a storm was gathering, Uitenbogard thought of 
betaking himself to flight. The princess, conceiving that he was in 
0 personal danger, advised him to remain. “We are fallen into 
wach times,” anid she, in a brief note which she wrote to him in her 
native tongue, “that we cannot aasist one another but with our 
prayers. Iam not of the number of thoso who advise you to retire 
fill the storm is blown over; on the contrary, I think you ought to 
stand it, thongh it should fall upon you, which, however, I do by no 
means believe.” She was afraid lest his flight should be construed 
into a confession of political guilt, and was desirous, should it be 
necessary, that he should put himself under her protection. “1 will 
afford you an asylum,” said she, “in my own house, as far as I can; 
‘and I will do it publicly, in the persuasion that nobody will forcibly 
take you from thence.” He, however, judged it more prudent to 
leave the Hague than to seck shelter under the roof of the princess, 
who, however much inclined, might have been unable to shield him 
from the power of Prince Maurice. Having obtainod leave from his 
consistory, he left the Hague on the 29th of August, 1618, the day on 
‘which Barneveldt was arrested, and went to Antwerp.” On the day 
of his departure the princess wrote to him these words: “ The wisest 
of your friends, who aee deepest into matters, are of opinion that 
‘you ought to lie concealed for some days, during which time a better 
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omlered Count William, governor of Friesland, to say from him to 
ber, that he was astonished that no application had been made by 
‘Barneveldt’s family for a pardon to him, In the hope that Maurice 
‘was beginning to relent, ahe lost no time in conveying this commu- 
nication to Madame de Barneveldt, But that high-spirited lady, 
having consulted with her friends, came to the conclusion to take no 
step which would imply an acknowledgment of her husband's guilt, 
and replied, that she could not ask pardon for an innocent man. * 
‘The princess herself besought, but in yain, an audience of Maurice, 
to intercede for the life of her friend. The prince was inexorable, 
‘and, much as he respected her, refused to allow her to speak to him 
om the subject? Barneveldt prepared for death, asking no favour 
for himself, though the tenderness of a husband and a father induced 
‘him to plead for the protection of his wife and children, Ho wns 
executed, according to the sentence, in the court of the enstle at the 
‘Hague, and met his fate with Christian fortitude* 

_ This tragic event much affected the princess. “No less affection,” 
says Brandt, “did she discover to the advocate, Olden Barneveldt 
[than to Uitenbogard], lamenting his death with public and unfeigned 


1 Whee all correspondence between Barneveldt and his friends was strictly ia~ 





‘wrtiog. Having found roeaus of sending him at different times a quantity of large fine 
ears, which might serve hia for a dessert, ahe put into some of them writing quills, 
Within whieh abe had inserted billets, written in very small characters. The artifice 
‘ax, however, at last discorored by the soldicr who kept wate at the time when » 


| ito Ils pocket, on coming to his hones he gave one of them to his wife, who, cutting 
- aN within which wasa small seroll written on both sides, 

te Latin. —Le Chere, tom. ii, p. 40. —Grimeston's History of the Netherlands, Con 
Aiauathon by Cross, pp. 13, 93. 

4 Le Clere, tow. ii, ps. 4. 

4 Bameveldt left two tous. They had held considerable situations in the state, of 
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and poured oat her heart with « motherly tenderness in many let- 
ters whieh she wrote to him with her own hand, of which ten or 
‘twelve are still in my custody.”? 

At the close of April, 1520, the princess left the Hague for France. 
Her residence in Holland had become uncomfortable from her wit- 
essing the violence with which religious quarrels raged, so fatal to 
the welfare of the Protestant cause, without any hope of seeing these 
differences extinguished, She was also sensibly touched at percely- 
ing the jealousy and coldness with which she was regarded by the 
‘Contra-Remonstrant party, Such was the odium she had incurred 
by aiding with the Romonstrants, that on riding one day through 
Delft, she was hooted and maltreated by the blinded fanatical mob, 
the canaiile, who ran after her coach, throwing into it filth, and call- 
ing her Arminian whore, the usual slang of the mob against ladies 
whom they moan to insult. These were probably the motives 
inducing her to go to France. On her way she stopped some days 
at Antwerp, with the prince, her son. Uitenbogard, who resided 
there at that time, waited upon them, and was received with the 
wtmost kindness by them both, especially by the princess, who showed 
ber affection to him by her teara. With much piety she exhorted 
him to patience and perseverance, thanking him for the good inatruc- 
tions she had received from him whem under his ministry, and 
offering Lim all civility and favour should he come to France. 

‘The princess had been only a few months in France when she was 
overtaken by her last illness, at Fontainebleau. On her death-bed 
she wns visited by Marie de Medicis, the quocn-mother, who hap- 
pened nt that time to be at Fontainebleau, and by several princesses. 
Stephen de Courvelles, minister of tho reformed church in that place? 
frequently conversed and prayed with her. On one occasion John 

2 Bramilt, vol. iv, p. 19%—Uiteubogard returned from France to Holland in 1620, 
hess he wns allowed to live in peace; wnd he died at the Hague, on the 14th of Sep= 
Aeenber, 1644, in tho eighty-seveuth year of his age—La Clere, tou ii, pp. 108, 232. 

There were only 6 few reformed families in Foutaineblean ; but de Courcetles tai 


‘A numerous muditory when the court came there, his ministry being attended by the 
reformed lords who followed the court, and others brought thither by business. De 
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long since come to a decision on the great questions which divided 
Popery and the Reformation. Her confidence in the trath of the 
reformed principles, unshaken in the prospect of death, was the 
only foundation of her hope in looking to another world. She there- 
fore wished now to be spared the intrusion of admonitions from 
‘which she oxpected neither security nor peace in death. De Cour- 
celles addressed her in a different strain from that of the Popish 
prelate. “He spoke to her of the Saviour, of the all-aufficiency of his 
divine righteousness, of the cordial welcome given to all to trust in 
this righteousness, of the exceeding great and precious promises by 
which God engages to be presont with his people, to «apport and 
comfort them in the hour of death. On these and kindred topics 
he dwelt, and she listened to his words like one who felt that these 
‘were the truths which, apprehended by a living faith, dissipate all 
anxiety, and afford a well-grounded hope of eternal life. She died on 
the 9th of October, 1620, in the sixty-seventh year of hor age. 
"The belly of the princess was embalmed and carried to the Hague, 
‘whence it was conducted to Delft, and interred on tho 24th of May, 
year, in the magnificent tomb which had been erected 
is bonour of the prince. This lady was not without enemies; but 
the candid of all parties, and expecially such as best knew her, have 
uited in paying a tribute of reapect to her virtue and piety, The 
ambassador De Boissise speaks of her as “an incomparable princess, 
and éne who very much loved both France and the United Provinoes.” 
Baadart, a strong Contra-Remonstrant, testifies “that her piety, good 
‘nature, and civility, together with her other virtues, were such that 
‘all who knew her were compelled to love and honour her." Philip 
Daplewtis Mornay, in a letter which he wrote to the ambassador 
Bazenval, sexys “that he could never speak to her, nor concerning 
her, without being struck to the heart by the remembrance of her 
Ghther and of her husband, to whom France, in his estimation, lay 
ander the deepest debt of gratitude; but that he was yet more parti- 


© Brandt, vol, iv., pp. 198, 199 —Le Clere, tom. ii., pp. 68, 68, 
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No, Lp. 111) 
Anne Boleyn's Letter to Henry VIII, foom the Tower. 


foundation than your grace’s fancy, the least alteration was fit and 

to some other subject. You have 

. ir queen and companion, far beyond 

say davert or desire, 1 then, you found mo worthy of such honour, wood 
et not any light fancy, tat counsel 

our 


my enemies, withdraw 


mo}; nelther let that stain, that unworthy stain of 
eres reve Gourd Pacharee-cnehen Dla Nick saya 


r daughter. Try me, good king, 


not my acorn enemice sit aa mn 


acourers and judges ; yea, let me receive an open trial, for my truth 
far no open shame. Then sball you tee either mine inmocency. cleared, 
fesepiion andl conscience ontiefod, the ignominy and slander of the world 
Meppeds er my guilt openly declared.” So that whatsover God of yom many 
determine of, your grace may be freed frum an open censure; and mine 
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Popish forge of cunning and treachery, as Petrarch long sinoe 


* Newt of treavons, in which is hateh’d and bred, 
‘What ill this day the world doth overspread.’” 
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consent, and therein her lawa; yet do I 
sauredly trust, that this my: towards God is so much the Jens, in that, 
being in eo estate a4 I was, my enforced honour never led with 
tine inpocent: + And thus, father, I have opened unto you the 
wate wherein I presently stand. ‘Seaibiaa 2anty puiboagh Adlon pe! 


it may oem right wofl, yo, me ther x nothing that cai be more 
this vale of mis to aspire to that heavenly throne of 
with Christ our Seviour, in whose steadfast faith (if it 
the thter so to write to the father) may the Lord, that 
hitherto ju, no continue to keep you, that at the last we 
tacet in heaven with the Father, the Son, 0 Holy Ghost. Iam, 
obedient daughter till death, “Jaye Depury."* 
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bar Hts Grey's Letter to her Sister, Lady Katharine, written on the Bven- 


Iefore her Ezceution, in the end of the Greek New Testament which she 
sent to Katharine. 


rf 


“ sent you, my dear alster Katharine, a book, which, although 
it be net outwardly trimmed with gold, or the curious embroidery of the art- 
falest needles, yet inwardly is more worth than all the precious inines which 
the vast ‘can boast of. It is the book, my only best and best beloved 
tister, of the law of the Lord; it is the testament and last will which he 
unto us wretches and wretebed sinners, which shall lead you to 
the path of cternal joy. And if you with » good mind read it, and with an 
tarpest desire follow it, no doubt it shall bring you to an immortal and ever- 
asting life, It will teach you to live and learn you to dio ; it shall win you 
‘more, and endow you with greater felicity, than you should have gained by 
possesion of our wofal father’s lands; for aa, if God had prospored him, 
have inherited his honours and manors, so if you ay ppl diligently 

ik, seuking to direct your life according to the rule of the same, 
be an inheritor of such riches a® neither the covetous shall with. 
neither the thiof shall steal, neither yet the moths corrupt. 
David, may beat sister, to understand the law of the Lord your 
to die, that you by death may purchase eternal life, and trast 
derness of your age shall lengthen your life; for unto God, 
th, all hours, times, and seasons are alike, and are they 
are furnished when he cometh, for as soon will the Lord be glo- 

ung a4 in the old. 

sinter, once more again let mo entreat thee to learn to die; 
‘world, defy the devil, and despise the flesh, and delight yourself 
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No, V.=(p. 818) 
Notice of Lady Katharine Grey, sister of Lady Jame Grey. 


Lapr Kartantxe Gnery, after the acosssion of Queen Elimbeth to the 
throne, became one of her majesty’s maids of honour, It was while ebe wat 
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she was afterwards delivered of ason. Lord Hertford waa summoned 
anawer for his misconduct, and having, im Uke manner, acknow- 
marriage, he too was committed to the Tower, A com- 
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Holbein.” 
‘The validity of tho marriage between Lady Katharine and the Earl of 
| Hertford was not established till 1606, when, upon ite being tried by a ; 
|| af common law, the eoclosiastic who had united thom being produced, an he 
testimony to the fact being corroborated by other circumstances, the marriage 
‘wus pronounced good. 
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No. VI.—{(p. 464.) 


Notice of Ladia Anne, Margaret, and Jane Seymour, Daughters of Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 


| Epwanp paras, Dobe st Gea had ib oor wife, Anne, 
of Sir Edward Stan! of Su , in Suffolk, and of Rampton, 
Bedestegherscy cx dnaghiee, Loos, Motard, Sane, Snr, Katee 


}, to whom we now limit our attention, were noted for thelr 
in their day. They took their place in the ranks of noble authors 
fication of & Latin poem of a hundred and four distichs, which 
upon the death of Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
Decomber 21, 1549; and which they dedicated to Margaret of 
Duchest of Berri, sister of Henry II, This poem, or elegy, oome 
Indies so young and in high station, attracted attention, and scruired 
inoonsiderablo reputation among the learned, who pronounced them 
illustrious for tho splendour of their genius than for that of their 
‘Tt was eo admired, particularly in France, whore Margaret, the rub- 
it, was extrecely ‘popular, that it was immediately translated into 
French, and Italian, by the most distinguished wite of the French 
‘The whole, with other verses upon the death of Murgaret subjoines, 
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Grotius from injuring his health by hard study, she wished to 
‘chest loaded = books. The lieutenant's we, ‘whore favour 
ly concillated Wy mmall presenta, at once granted her the 
“ee aay Grotius having sovtel himself in the chest, his wife 
‘the curtains close around his prison-bed, and his clothes on» 
‘convey the impression that he was confined to bed by illness, and 
soldiers carry away the chest, From the unuaual weight of the 
ne of them, on lifting ity exclaimed, “How comes it ao henry! Ia 
there an Arminian in it?’ “No,” replied Mrs, Grotius, not in the least 
“only Arminian books." The governor's wife, who did not 
=e allowed the precious cargo to be carried out of the 
inspection. ‘This was on Fn the 224 of March, 1621. A faithful 
maidcervant, named Eleje van Houweningen, to whom Mrs. Grotius had 
the secret, took charge of the chest, and succeeded in getting it 
conveyed in a boat to Gorcum, ay ite Innding at that theca thoes 
was, however, some danger of disco ‘The skipper and his son having 
been pruvailed upon, at tho request of Elaje, tough with some aonb, 
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or = other Latin af the trade, irae peared ita the, market- 
place, an: ing boat, was tramported out hinderance to Antwerp, 
whence he led to France. To afford him time to escape, his wifi kept 

‘ep the deception that he was confined to bed from ill bealth, til a 
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